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| Primed! by William Du-gard;for Laurence alles 
are to bee ſold at the Golden Lion 
in Little-Britain- 1650+ 


t T O nf : | 

My highly-honored Friend, 
| ; FOR 

VisxTtusEs and LrarniNse, 


Ed Byh, Eſquier, 
SIR! _ _— . 


Gt to Dedicate This to Your Name and 
Patronage, were to commit a double 
Ti reſpaſt; one againit the Will and Pur- 

poſe of the Dead, (if that may bee cal- 
> ed a Treſpaſs in this profane Age) an- 
other againſt my own Obligations to Tour ſingular Worth ; 
which hath ſo highly engaged both the Antor and my Self, 
as that for mee to think of anie other Patrone then Tour © 

Noble Self, were both Ingratitude and Impietie : But the 

greateſt Examples this Age can give mee , ſhall never 

prevail with mee to bee guiltie of either. | 
. Wherefore, to Tow, (whodurſt bee charitable at ſuch 4 
time 4s that, and ſo Ingenuous, as to appear a Lover of 

Learning in this Age) to Tow (I ſay) do I preſent —_ 
| : | A2 0 


A 
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FEET CC TheFpiltle Dedicatorie I 
" Poſthums of Tow Learned, and now much-Lamented 
* Client, aman ſoentirely £ none to Learning, as that the 
wvery fore-ſight of this Barbaritie (wherein Learning and 
Learned men were to bee the Objetts of Scorn and Crueltie) 
broke bus heart. ; Rs 
Time was, (even among the Heathen) that Learnin 
was 4 ſufficient ProtetFion againit Tyrannie ae} 
Antonius Triumvir, who, when Varro (his Enemie,and 
of a contrarie Fattion) was Liſted for Death, Hee thus 
gallantly ſuperſcribed his Name, — Vivat Varro Vir 
DoRifhmus., / - 2H | . 
But 1 forbear bY And having now (Sr 1) t00 long perhaps » 
inſiſted on the Cauſ of my Sorrows and this Dedication, I © 
heartily recommend Tou to the Grace of Him, who i able 
to uphold Tou in theſe evil- Daies 5 and to enable Tow, \ 
(tale rdheyaritucr Flim) toſtandin this ſupperie Age. 


- 4 


Your Worſhip's 


009 


— } 


humbly —_ —__ | 
John Gurganie. 
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A Short 


eA Short «Account of: the 
 Autor's Life and Death. 


pHe Deſire of Beeing is not Am- 
8 bition, bur a generous Appetiteand 
e@ reliſh of Immortalitie , which Na- 

ture her ſelf prompt's the Creature 
ſ tO : Tar 1 xliow is an Apoſtolical 
> Tcſtimonie, that the whole Creati- 
-.onaim's not onely at a Beeing,but 


anFternitieof Wel-beeing alſo._' T cannot wonder 


therefore at the Egyptians Induſtrie to preſerv their 
Memorie and Figures to Poſteritie. Nor at Abſolom's * Sam.18, 
Pillar, Hee having no Heir to perpetuate his Name; **: 
which, if good, is rather to bee choſen then great 
Riches : Theſe may periſh with the wicked, but the 
Memorie of the Fu#t ſhall bet bleſſed. - - 

Who then can diſtryft,' or oppoſe this Happineſs 
of good men, ſo longfince affured by Him which is 
6 or, 4 6 w, 45 inints@/the Eternal God , Blefied 
for ever * Surely none, without the guilt of Theo» 
machie or Ingratitude. ''Ulpon- this\Confideration, 
the wiſe Son of Sirach, thar Eloquent Encomiaſt, 
raiſed” his Monumental ' Pillar to 'the — ; 
31390 | | hence, 


by 


Reelus 44-1» 


Camden's Brit. 


Ovid Mectam, 
lb.g. . 


A Short Account of the Autor's 


hence, doubtleſs, hee took his Riſe to that loftie Pa- 

negyrick of the Primitive Saints, Laudemus Fires 

glorioſos, &rc. Let us now prail famous men, &c. * 
And, in Imitation of Him, I might ſay much in 


. Commendation of this Autor, whoſe Worth (aſwel 


natural as acquiſite) was the Miracle of his Age. But 
my Account ſþall bee brief and plain, as'moſt ſuit- 


' able tothe ſadneſs of my Thoughts on this SubjeR, 
| Jeaving all Flouriſh and Fancie to. the Gallantrie of 
'. Poetrie; from whoſe ſweer ſtrains I ſhall ngt long 


detcin you + | | 
Amerſbam, in the Countie of Buckingham, cnobled 
hitherto onely by the Honorable Familie of the Ref 


ſels, may now boaſt as much in the Birth of this Au- - 
| tor : which happened on the 1oth of © November, 


1607: And though his Parents were but of mean 
Extraction and Eſtate, 
Ingenus de Plebe virum, nec cenſus in illo 
Nobilitate ſua major, ſed vita fideſg, 
Inculpatafuit, &o— _ 
Yet of ſuch noted Pictie-and Honeſtic, as gained ' 


them love and reſpec from the Beſt of that Place. 


Whence this their eldeſt Son, about the 15h year of 
their pious Education of Him, was choſen by my 


- worthie Friend D* Crook, to wait upon Sr William 


Drake, (and ſoon after, on S* Robert Crook)at Chriſt= 
Church in Oxford; where they had the happineſs to 
bee under the Tuition of the moſt Ingenuous and 
Learned Dr George-Morley, whoſe Direions and En- 
couragements to ſtudic were ſo exact and impreſſive, 


- as tharthey ſoon caſed him of farther trouble with 


this Autor. + 
The Account of this his. young Scholar's Studies 


| 9H 


| < 


"LIFE: and DEATH, 


»» 


vation of his Indefatigable Induftrie, which 'Magne- de cor.are. © 


him unto a Filial Adoption ,- and after confirmed it, - - 
by an Academical Exerciſe for our firſt Degrees ;- -. 
wherein, his Worth, like the Riſing of the Sunbenin | 
ro diſcover it ſelf, darting forth ſuch fair Hopes and . 
Glimmerings of future PerfeQion, as were quickly 
cſpicd by the then _ Dean of Chriſt Church, D* 
 Dappa, ſince Lord Biſhopof Sar#m,who immediately 
received him into favor, and ſoon after made him 
Chaplain of Chriſt Church, and, after that, hisown 
Domeſtick, and Prebendarie of Chichefterand Sarum. _ 
For which Favors ,hee-now began (about 26 years- 
 - old)atonce to publiſhto the World his Worth, and 
. . Gratitudein the Dedication of his Notes on Learned . 
Kidley's Civil Law, to his and my honored Patrone, 
. the Biſhop of Sarum, In which Notes, hee made an 
 earlie Diſcoverie of his Civil, Hiſtorical, Ecclefiaſti- 
cal; Ritual, and Oriental Learning, together with the 
| Saxon, French, Italian,Spaniſh, and all Eaſtern Lari®» {_ + 
' guages, through which hee miraculouſly travelled, -* 
without anie Gyid, .excepr Mr Dod the Decalogiſt 5 
whoſe Socictie, and DireRions for the Hebrew 


Pp 


Arch-Biſh, 


A. Short ' Account of the Aiitor's. 


Fn 
td 


Tongue, hee: enjoied one Vacation near Banbarie: 
For which Courteſie; hee ever gratefully remembred 


him, as a man of great Picnic, Learning, Gravitie, 


and Modeſtie; of which Graces al{o this Autor was 
as great a Pofſefſor, as Admirer. obey 

Hence thoſe manie Tracts, both in Engliſh and La- 

tine, were baſhfully laid by, in his youth, as Abor- 

tives; fom whereof I have here publiſhed; and en- 

| tituled Poſthuma's, as ſo manie Teſtimonies and Mo- 
numents of his general Learning. AT 

For which hee was much honored by the Ac- 

quaintance and Favor of men of the greateſt honor 

Lewd, and eminence in Learning, that this Age hath pro- 

B. Mounts duced ; befides the Correſpondence (in Points of 


gue, Learning ) which hee held with divers famons Men 


Me Ta ? abroad, aſwel Jefuites and Fews, as others. 


Selden, &c, + And now being like the Sun in his Zenith, readie 
to ſhine in his greateſt luſtre, Behold, the' whole 
'- . Kingdom beganto bee clouded with Judgments, 
Qrid. Met, (Sic Dems indutti noſtras caligine Terr as 
_ '* Occulnit —) bu 
like that Egyptian Darkneſs, which even then began 
ro damp, and hath ſince quite extinguiſht the greateſt 


and pureſt Lights ofthis Nation, ſuch as were tot to - 


bee parallel'd by anie other for Pictic and Learning. 


Among whom, notwithſtanding the Hope of aclear 


Daie preſerved this Learned Autor awhile ſuffici- 
ently ſpirited for Studie, whereby hee compoſed and 
liſhed(a lirtle before his Death) thoſe his Excel- 

nt. Notes upon fom Paſſages of Scripture, in which 
kinde of holie Studie hee intended ro ſpend-the reſt 
of dip LIE ©: 2 059 25 3s 30 
"" But, behold ! after 20 years trouble with m—_ 
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LIFE. id DEATH, 


ditarie Gout, improved by immoderate Studie, and 
now invading his Stomach, = ſtand's readie to 
cut his Thread of Life, beeing laboriouſly ſpun out 
' bur 39 years : when, fore-{eeing the Glorie was now 
departing from our Iſrael, his Spirits began to fail in 
' anextraordinarie manner. 

For Recoverie and Supportation whereof,(his firſt 
Noble Patrone, the Biſhop of Sarum, being diſabled 


by Sequeſtration, &c.) the liberal hand of a ſecond . - 


Mecens was preſently extended , which though it 
could not ſave him (as Chriſt's did S* Peter) from pe- 
riſhing in theſe waters of Affliction, yet 'twas nor in 
vain: for,as our Saviour ſaid of that Unguent, ſo may 


I of his laſt Patrone's Charitie , Ws it not to burie Mar.26.12. 
Fob. Antioch. 
Hiſt tranſlated 
our of Greek + 
into Latine 
with Annota< 


him 2 yes, and to raiſ him too with the Trump of 
Fame beeing very ative and free toward the Publi- 
cation, not onely of this Poſthumous Offſpring, but 
alſo ef ſom other of greater ExſpeRation. 

. And here, Reader ! I cannot but drop a Tear for 


 Rcheloſsofthat hisexcellent Piece, entituled by him- 


{elf, Alkibla, | | 
In which Tra, with very great Judgment and 
Learning, hee vindicated the Antiquitie of Eaſt-ward 
| AIRY inall Churches) as far beyond 
an Altar or a Crucifix,. (the Romiſh Bounds) as the 
Flood preceed's in time theſe Superſtitious Diſtin- 
Rions of the Chriſtian. 
Which gallant Refutation of thar Popiſh Error, I 
the rather mentien,becauſſom ſuſpeRed him aFavo- 
-rer of that Waie; but, to my certain knowledg,their 
' Jealouſie was unjuſt and groundleſs , hee having of- 
ten declared and proteſted, not onely to mee, but alſo 
ra manie of his familiar Friends, his Abhorrence of 
En, | (aj Poperie, 


- 


tions, 
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A Short Account of the Autor's, exc. 
Poperie, and his ſincere Aﬀe&tion and Conſtancieto 
the Proteſtant Religion, as it was cſtabliſhed in Eng- 
' landby Adctsof Parliament. 
Ar Kidlington, And as hee lived, ſo hee died alſo,a moſt Obedient 
Ma 314% and Aﬀectionate Son to his Diſtreſſed Mother the 


ani wis bu- 


red in Cb-ifph- Church of England; for whoſe Sufferings hee ſor- - 


-bwrch in Oz- rowed' unto Death 4 a more painful and exquiſite 
: Martyrdom then that by Fire or Sword : By theſe 
the Soul break's priſon ina minute to an Eternitie of 
Libertie and Felicitie z that keep's us onthe Rack of 
Death, not only to the Apoſtles «#' 5uicer, but even 
xz Cor.15-31. Taoar wegv , WEE dic hourly. | 

This Account: would have run into a Volume, 
ſhould [ have given you a Particular of his Vir- 
tus ; as, his Courtefie, Humulitie, &c. not diſdain. 
ing the meaneſt Scholar, nor proud of his victorious 
"Diſcourſes with the beſt Learned, And how free 
and liberal hee was of his Treaſurie, - to the full ſatis- 
faction of all Inquiſitors, I may confidently appeal to 
all that knew him: - 1: 
.  ButImuſt not ſo remember my loſt Priend, asto 
forgetmy ſelf in my Promiſe of Brevitic z nay;I'will 
rather chuſe to bee ſomwhat indebted in'this: kinde 
to the Dead; well knowing, the Mourners follow- 
_ ing, will compleatly diſcharge thoſe Arrears : To 

whom I now therefore haſtily refer yon. / © * 
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Twas, to prement on 
_ A's Twins 


The ſad ſurviver Ls 
| $91,.in my Retiremen 
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Upon theD s aT n of my deareſt 


Friend, the AUTOK 


why this my Son did diet. 


vy Immortalitis. L 
by one ſoul,part being dead, 
Mt 1 hered : - | ng 

rentsgveing fixt | 
On Him, in Mee bot Life and Death are mixt. 
Nor crave's our * Motto leſs , though God denie's 
To match our Wiſhes with our Deftinies. . , 
What then remain's, but that 1 often look 
Upon thee, and enjote thee inthy Book ? 
Whoſe Learned Matchleſs Lines ſhall _ bring forth 
Thy Lovers, as Eternal, as thy Worth. 
Who, when wee are in Bliſs, will ſigh, complain, 
And curſ the Age, ſuffer d thee to bee ſlain, 
Slain by an Ichabod ; and manie more : 


hom though this hate, the next _Age will adore. 
- Whoſe Aſhes ſhall revive, if anie bee 
Fit Subjetts for Celeſtial Chymiſtrie. 


(4) 2 (This 


- 


* Mia SJvyn, 
7 Same 4-24+ 
Maſters », 
Cart- 

wright S- 
D8g's,\ > 


Go, 


hy 


A: ELEGIE anche Autor, . 1 


Thus Shine yee Glories of your Age, whilſt Wee 
Wait to fill up your Martyrologie. = 
And envie not this our Ambition, thaugth | h 


Tow wounded were to Death, Wee have ſcars too ; 

And from _ darts : but with this diff rence ;, You © 

Let them ſtick faſt, which weewith ſcorn with-drew, 
Thus diff erent Glories in one Sphere may bee 
Equal in Height, though not in Dignitte. - . = 
Whit ſt like that Manna paſt, or that in ſtore, 
The Lea#t was fill d, nor us the Greateſt more. 


SAR. |} 


mY 
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FFI ETEHTRTEVARTG 
An ELEGTI E 
On the Learned Aur © xe 


Hough you! cloſe Anchorite's contrafted Shrowd 
| Maae hu innarrowed Carcaſs ſeem a Crowd : 
Tet the cag'd Votarie did wider dwell, 


$55 


| Then Thou, in thy large Roof, and ſpreading Cell. 


Both liv d alike immur'd-: but, Manſton's ſþace; 
To Him, was Emptineſs ; to Thee, was Place. 
Which the Retirement”s different Ends decide : 
Thine was, to Toil and Sweat z, but Hw, to Hide. 
Who, though ſat down contented with the Store 


Thou brought ſt from Nature, coveting no more : 


Yet, like a Wealthie Heir, by that Advance, 
Tbon had't liv/d high on thy Inheritance. 

Who exe t born to an Eſtate to *s hand, 

Is full as Rich, as Hee that buie's his Land. 
And ſuch wert Thou : but, leaſt free Nature's Gift 
Seem miſ-beſtow'd, unleſs improv'd by Thrift ; 
'Twas thy ſtrong care to melt down Native Parts, 
And ſhape up great Endowments.into Arts. 
Hence ſbrung Thy vigorous Pains, uniwearied Sweats: 
Whilſt each paſt Toil, edg to freſh Toil beget's. 


Till thy tors Nervs, ſtretch't in their Search before, 


Grow ſuppler by 't, and ſo put op for more.. | 
| And 


< 


nd 


An ELF G IE mtle Learned Autor. 


And thy Bent Thought or'e his deep Objedt crack's: 
Nor Torture init n to Patience from thy Racks. 
Oft did the Sun ow Thee his Morning Streams, 
And at thy Earlier Taper light his Beams. 
When, now declining in his We#, and gon, 
Thou bad'ſt him ſleep, for Thou would' ſt Fournie op. 
"When Midnight Silence did thy Motions ſee, 
As Night were made for all the World, but Thee. © 
Nor did thy watchfal Temples harbdur Reff, 


Till thy ereat Monſter-Scruples fell ſuppreſt, 
4 


Roy” " "OEM OED 
F 


os 


Alcides ſcorn'd to deem his Labor ſped, 

Whilſt Hydra wore, or threat ning Tail, or Head. 
No emptie, Surface- Learning could ſuffice, 
No Light, no Floating Notions bound thy Etes. 
But down thy Plummet dive's toth' deepeit (ound, 
Still mining through, till it had preft the Ground, 

Art hath her Quick-ſands,which no Hold endure : 
Hee ftrike's the Bottom that will Anchor ſure, 

While dull wee finde the Fonnd, the ſame Mark hit, | 
The ſhackled Circumſcription of Our Wit : | 
Thy unconfin d Enquirie bid's at more, 
Launches in deeps , ner e fathomed before : 
Plongh's the rough Deſarts up, ſcorn's old Abode, 
or Proſtitute Direftions of a Rode. : 
Tet thy Nice Pilgrimage doth never ſtraie , | 
But, turn's the crooked Maze, to Beaten-Waie. 

So,through wilde Seas the adventnrous Keel is burl'd, 

" Not to Loof this, but Finde the other Werld, 

Thy vigorous Brain releiv's from lazie Ruſt, 
Diſeuis'd in Characters, but more in Duſt, 
Graie Cuſtoms, which our dead diſmentled Sloth 
Gave up, to ſurfet the undaring Moth, 


—"mnELEGIE mthe Leamed Autor. 


© Crazd Giants thus ai ſtreſſed Damſels hold; Z 
Not by their ftrength,but,'cauſtheir Champion's cold. . 


Euclide avd Prolomie were ſo thine Own, 


As the fair Building's is the Corner-ſtone. 
Whoſe beauteous Pile doth by the Baſs clime : 
Tet This preceed's in Worth, though That in Time. 
Aſtrologie ſo obei'd Thy Learned Eie; 
As all the Wheels and Clock-work of the Skie, 
By Curious Natnre were aſunder ta'ne, 
To guid Thy Art, and then ſet up again. | 
And when her Motions jar, her yp trek Team 
May fix afreſh, by Thy King Henrie's Scheme. 
The Sacred Hebrew thy Fudicious Raze 

Purſu'd, to finde it's Myſtick Parentaze ; 
With Keen,and Eager, yet with ſated Flight : 
Not to Ride-over, but Ore-take the Light. 

Rude Rabbines, like rnde Herbatiſts gotd't * 

They mar the Plant, by digging for the Root. 
Thy Numerous Language could have circuit run 
T" Interpret Countries to the Travelling Sin ;, 
Diſcomrs d his Riſing tothe Weſtern Seas, 
And phras'd tis buſineſs with th Antipodes. 
Yet this bright Stock thy Bountie did ford, 
As thy Dicharſinew till, but not thy Hoard : 
Not to amuſe the Needie, but ſupplic : 
"Twas thy Dominion, not thy Tyrannie. 
Hence, when I askt thy Torchto light my Waie, 
And gain'd ſom Twilights from Thy Gliſtering Daie 
Thy Liberal Art the Labyrinth did undo, 
With the ſame Cheer, as I had been thy Clew. 
Thy Candid Guidance back the Compaff brought, 
Andcalld Mee Tutor ſtill, for beeing Taught. 

, Now 


A ELEGI E wcbe Learned Autor; 


Now theſe Loud Parts, like a Shril-thundering Peal, | 
Which is the Belfree's Pride, but not it's Weal, 
Rent thy frail Tenement, and made us ſee, 
Thy Muſick's Excellence, and Crueltie. 

An Envious Gout, the Leiger of thy Feet, 
To aw thine Induſtrie, laie arm'd to meet | 
Thy wakeful Midnight-Watch ; and brought Thee back, 
For each Raw Learned: Night, a Fortnight's Rack. 
And whenthe ſingle Threats of one _ | 
Bark at thy Vigilant Moons, but notdiſpleaſ”: 
When Cuſtomarie Auguiſh now ſat by, 
Like thy a er not thy Maladie : 
The Enraged Miſchief made her Partie ſtrong, 
Swell d her wext Unitie into a Throng : 
Charming Confederates their mixt Powers to reach, 
To ftorm the Fort, for Shee had made the Breach. 
Till the Freſh Hoſt poſſe# of everie Part, 
Whil # Gouts ſecure thy Joints, the Reſt thy Heart ; 

Thy.over-number d Corps at laſt did fall, 
No one ſick Patient, but an Hoſpital. 
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THE MEMORY OF 
| My dear Friend and Tvcor, 


M*.] oHN GREGORY. 


'L. not accuſe thy Fall, that well-placd Fate, 
Made thee.th' Deſire of th! Age,no mote the Hate. 
"T5 juſt it wants, what it contemns-: that T hey 
Wander unpitied, who deſpiſe the way. 
Fools t heir own Sentence ſtill, "and Judgement are: 
They beg their Ill, and ſuffer that falſe Pray'r. 
Nor willwepity Thee , fince what thy Mmide, 
In its Reſtramt, and Priſon, could not finde, 
PreſS*d with its Body, and the Time, tt now, 
Freed from th' ungratefull Loades, does clearly know. 
Truth's thy PoſſeſSion, and what & re begun 
Of Knowledge bere, ends now in Viſion. 
Errour, and Wonder ceaſe. and that Pure Fire, 
Which, when it cover d lay, and ſhaded bere, . 
* Thou couldſt not fully, byits engmſping, 
Faint Ray, diſcover the True Face of things : 
(As colours are not judg'd ith' Twilight where 
' Wants Darkneſs to be hid, and Light t appeare: )' 


z 
Shines out unclouded now, and does enjoy 


All its s High Eſſence dares, a Bright, Full Day 


Of i 
/ 


AELEGIE on the Autor. TH 


Of Knowledge, wherePure UnmixdLight does ſtrea, 
| Nofalſe RefraFion, nor Errours in the Bean 

No Doubtful Colour (that Veyl of Shade and Light) 
Diſguiſes things ; no Diſtance breaks the ſight. 
But that Unbounded Glory, that Certain Light, 
Commands all Objefts, Sure, and Infuntte. 

Let it not wrong thy Memory, that we, 

— what thou Now art ,doe paſs by 

Thy Knowledge Here, as if "twere wanting ; 1», 
' What Man could find, "Thou need ſt not Dye to know, 
Language was thine,and what that Language frames: 
Thou wert not ſeen onely i in Empty Names. 
Theſe the Materialls of thy Knowledge were, 
But not the Work : Thou onely enter dſt there, 
Where Others reſt; and loaden with their rich Prey, 
Thou brought'ſt home thence Arts;numerous, as They. 

Twere idle torecountthem by thine own 

Remains th'haſt left us, they are greater known, 
Then by our Faint Report, 'Tis They muſt raiſe 
Trophies, that will outlive all Lefſer Praiſe. 
For, to the ſame Duration Sacred be 


The Aged Relique, and 2 Memory. 


R. GoODRIDGE. 


\ THE DEA Tn 
Of my Loving Friend, U 
MFOHN GREGORIE. 


Ori it muit needs bee ſo: ——or «| [ ſhou'd | 


Think Providence but little underſto 

The State of things ; when a dull ſenſleſs Tree 
Stand's, and outlive's a Fewiſh Pedigree : : 
But Man, whoſe Knowledg might new Worlds create, 
And ſo compoſe a wiſer Book of Fate, 
Him, the leaſt breath muſt ſcatter into Air, 
As if his duſt not yet compatted were. | 

For I don't ſpeak of one, whoſe DeFinie 

Was but to make a Sermon, and 0 die. 
Such, axthe Law deliver in a Cloud, 
Thicker then God at firſt did, and as loud. / «6 
Such, as blaſpheme by Preaching, ne're have don, 
Untiltheir Comments make an Alkaron. 


(6) 


4n ELEGTIE the 


Who ſcare the Turk from beeing Chriſtian, 
And Indians fear they then ſhould put off "Man. 
Hee ſearch't Religions Source, Goſpel, and Law, 
From Moſes in the Flags, to Chriſt in Straw. 
. And was ſo skill'd in theſe Antiquities, 0 
That hee could almoſt tell where Moſes lie's ; 
Who was F Melchiſedeck's Father , Reddifie 
A Few ev'n in's own Genealogie, LEY 
Who ſaie's hee die'd too ſoon, that had liv'd ore 
All Ages whatſoever were before © 
And i ſo much of Language, that, alone, 
Hee might have ſav'd all Nations in their own 
Idiome and Dialett, thongh there never fell 
A Clowven Tongue, or other Miracle. 
Great Citizen of the World! though thou die'dſt here, 
Yet thus wee prove, thou wert born Every where. 
An, like the Sun tos, didſt thou never ſleep, 
But when wee call'd it Night, thou ſtill didſt keep 
Thy journey on; till with as large an Eie, | 
Thou viewd'ſt theUniverſ, as mach as hee. 
But thoucould'ſt not endure (alaſs !) torun 
O're the ſame Circle ſtill, ſo\having doy 
| Surveying this our Globe, thou went'# to-ſee 
* What other worlds did do, afwel as wee. 
Thus art thou fled; and left us here to bee 
Sad Ruines of an Univerſite. 


th. tt... Mt ths dit. AM 
Dn — 


} Tis the opinion of a Learned man, that Melchjſederh was not called 
anTdTve, X; duirop, becauſ hee had no Father and Mother, -but be- 
cauſ.it wasnot known, who his Father and Mother were, 
*» Galileexs probably* conjeRured® all the Planets were inhabited. 


Worlds, 
What 


\ 


Death of te AuToR 


Phat T gnorant Malice could not reach unto, 

Nor War it ſelf, thy ſingle Fate did do. 

The World began at Noon, but thy bright Raie, 

( More glorious Sun !) did ſet at thy Mid-daie. 
Now wee do nt mourn our State, for at thy Fall 2 
*T'# fit this Kingdom periſh, World and all. 

Onr heap of Stones at Chriſt- Church prove's to bee 
But a more ſpations Monument to thee, 

And when wee purifi' d from this Age, ſhall name 
And nves £ le to thy Fame y 

Wee call this Iſland thine, which is no leſs 

Famous for thee, hes it's a—_— Fo 

Then Cities, Temples burnt ſhall bee forgot, 
| And Sacrilege 100, cs praiſ of ring rn 

* Parents ſa hither bring their Sons of Tears, 

To paie their Tribute ina > Las of Tears ; 

And pointing to thy Tomb, crie, There are found 
Oxford ed Gregorie in one yard of Ground. 


Ys Fr, Palmer, 
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Upon the much deplored Deceaf of Mr Fohn 
Grezorie, Chaplain of Curr sr- 
: WW Wu RK © to 


M Ence Exclamations on Diſaftrous Fate, 
« 
Let none here call the Stars unfortunate, 
A Rf Or rail at Eacheſis : The Soul that's got 
Nl Scorn's fuch a whining Celebration ; 
And dare's that Autor whoſoe re hee bee 
To ſearch into the Stars ſo far as hee. 


Since Life was lent him "till hee had a view 

Of all the MyFeries that Nature knew, 

And had a perfett Knowlede of each Art,.. 

That either Rome or Athens conld impart ; 
*Twas time (now Learning's baniſht) to ſuſpend 
His labor, and to get to his Journei's end. 


Should this ſo ſad Intelligence bee ſent 
The Hebrews and Chaldeans would lament : 
The Syrians and Arabvians (though ſo far ) 
Vyould fend to know this an Ambaſſador, 
But wvain and fruitleſs would their Labor bee, 
VV hen none could give an Anſwer t' it but Hee, 


Hee, ſo admir*d of all, that had alone 
Diver ſitie of Tongues for's Portion s 
So fluent, ſo redundant in them all, 
That each which hee had got ſeem'd Nataral. I 
Eo 1 


# 


® 


/ © INTENT 


bC— 


An E LEGIE om the Deceaſed Autor: 


Mn 


The Pious Fates gave him a lingring Death, 
Fearing all Arts might periſh in dne breath 
But fearing t00 that if hee ſhould live long, 
All Nations would again becom one Ti onzue, 


They added this Confuſion to the world, 
And thus together too his Aſhes hurÞ'd. © 


 Aſſcend, Departed Saint, ts bee a Gueſt : 
To Dialogue with Abram and the re#t , | 


Thou hadjſt moſt Tongues, but know thy Foie's exceſs 
Is far more now then Angels can expreſs. 


VY 
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EPIT APHIUM 


Epitaphium Foannss Gregorit, 


NE premas Cineres hoſce, Viator, 
Neſcis :quot ſub hoc jacent Lapillo; 
Greculus, Hebreus, Syrus, 
Er qui Te quovis vincet Idiomate. 
| At ne moleſtus fis. | | 
Auſculta , & cauſſam auribus tuis imbibe: | 
Templo excluſus yy 
Er avita Relligjone | 
Jam ſeneſcente, (ne dicam ſublata) 
Mutavit Chorum, altiorem ut capeſceret. 
F- Vade nunc, {1 liber, & imitare. 


ms. |} 
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1 


The Particular Titles of this. Book, 
I, Diſcourſ of the L XX 
A; 


Interpreters ; the Place 
| and Manner of their Interpretation. 
Il, A Diſcourſ declaring what 
Time the Nicene Creed began to bee 
. Jung in the Saws | 
HILL A Sermow upon theReſur- 
rection, from 1 Cor.19.ver.20. 
IV. Kava Adurepos Or 4 Diſproof 
of him”, in the 3® of F. Luke ver.36.. 
V. Epiſcopus. Puerorum in 
Die Innocentium, . 
V I, De ris & Epochis, ſhew- 
= ing 


The Particular Titles. 


* ing the ſeveral eAccounts of Time 
among all Nations from the Crea- 
tion to the preſent Ape. 

VII. The Aflyrian Monar- 
chie, beeing a Deſcription of it's 
Riſe and Fall. 
 VIIL The Deſcription and 
U/e of the Terreſtrial Globe. 


A Diſcourſl 


- 


RT oY 
DISCOURS 


Lxx INTERPRETERS; 


The Place and manner of their 
Interpretation. 


Uſtin Martyr ſaith , that the Tranſlation was per- 

formed, not in theCitie of Alexandria, *%" © 

= Fay dv 7) vow. the deſcription whereof, let it-bee 

RYE given according to Philo. Fudeus. 
0 © Nj@ 5 voO avian? Th Anardpelns © du , 

xl vadon@ Tirale: ae; Th ainy raul @r or dy xa —_ 

6, Te 3 mow Tireyuicn laandny, Os 2; Tis of xupdter (90235 Maugius - 

Toy aur ixov x) Tatay  advv pargs Iitrhuadl aeyiari- Aoy. be Pe 

DSeu* Faro if daadvlar fs is xuxaw xeiroyles GirinÞ{oraloy 79) 73» 44% 

Tbxe0 y. noux cout 25 irngeuiiont , of porn Th ofuxy 23s mores Gpute 

Ange 767 viuus , ivTavlot xaliuerary x Td legs BiChus naCive 

T4 aydlevorw du duras x Tds Yiigas cis Sggviry aria Thy 

Oy , wi Hrayaglev Tis megNors oc. that is, The Ile Pharos 

lieth under Alexandria ſtretching it ſelf toward the Citie, waſb'd 

about not with a deep, but, for the moſt = a ſballow Sea , which 


conſi= 


_ 


A Diſcourſ of the Lxx, Interpreters. 


conſidered with the largeneſs doth verie much abate from the ſtrep! 
rous noiſ and turbulencie of the waves, This ( Iſle.) of all other 
places thereabout beeing judged the moſt convenient for privacie and 
quietneſs, and where the Law, might be beſt attended by everie 
man in bis moſt retired meditations, bere the Seniors remained, and 
taking the bolie Bible into their hands, they lifted botb it and them 
up into Heaven beſeeching Almightie God not to fail tbem in their 
purpoſe , &Cc. Philo, | x 


Ariſteas ſpeaketh more dinAly for the Place. Mtle 9? . 


apes nutegs 0 Ani mygnaCar dvrs3 x, S381 72 of" Enle 


diiav andy we Tis Sardons ap)s Thy vicov , x, Srafis Thu yer 
- gueav x; aeg7iavay ws em Tea Bogen vien owidew murnmuO 


cis naleoxdbao for cite eg Thus. mive, diamgeras tyorle ) TOA 
as nouyias Tore ec. thatis, Three daies beeing paſſed, De- 
metrius took, (the Seniors.) along with him , and having gotten 
over the Heptaſtadium and the Bridg , hee brought them to the 
North parts of the Irs where bee placed the Aſſemblie in a bouſ fit- 
ted for them, ſtanding upon the ſhore, free from all inquietude , and 
having all the conveniences of ſituation, &c. , And it ſeemeth to 
mee, that by theſe words of Arifteas , ſomthing more may 


bee diſcovered: concerning the Place ; for the probabilitie * 


from hence is good, that- the Houſ' here ſpoken of, ſhould. 
bee meant of that famous Tower which $Soſtratus of Cnidus 


{et up in this Iſle Pharos,to dire the Mariners in the dange- 


rous Seas about Alexandria: And the fituation verie well 


agreeth, becauſ the Tower alſo ſtood North, and upon the 
Sea fide. And the Nubian Geographer , where hee deſcri- 


beth this. Tower, telleth us, (SPY) SETS > 3? | 


AAA e's $43 that there were certain Cels ere- 
'Rediin it. But Juſtin Martyr putteth us oucof doubt : for 


| ; heeſaich, That the Place where the Cels were ſet up, was 
*Agy-Tlap- * ty9e Thy dgor GxcSoig ovubeir{. ubi Phari ſpeculum edifi- 


ay . "WT . = - - . 
'E = Sy cari contigit, which is all one with that wee believed. 


+ And wee have canſ to.think, that ſeeing the King inten- 
ded this matter of the.Tranflation, with ſo much Princely 
care and providence.,..that hee would make choif of ſuch a 


there« 


5) 


* 


Sear. as might moſt eminently adorn” his purpoſe; and - 


the Place, and Manner of their Interpretation, 3 


therefore it was anſiverably don to chuſe the Tower, which 


was everie waie worthieY, this glorions emploiment : for - 


the Arabick Geographer faith , ec Aw I) 
35 3s Uians pro gl INS 


That the whole world cannot ſhew ſuch another Building as this 


Tower, whether wee conſider it for the Materials, or for the manner 
of the Strutfure. The Reader may ſee-a large deſcription of 
it in this Autor, in the third Part of the third Clime, 

But ſeeing the thing was don in Egypt, let the Storie of 
it alſo bee deliveged in their Language , and ſet down in 
Hieroglyphicks. x 

And didit not well becom the buſineſs,that the Scripture 
ſhould bee tranſlated in this Place? In a Tower : to note 
out to the Interpreters, the Sublimitie of choſe things which 
they had now in hand; that when they went up to their 
work, everie ſtep they alſcended might elevate their Mindes 
one degree nearer to the Contemplations of Heaven. And 
how fitly was it don by the Sea-ſide 3 that but a little of 
Earth might bee ſeen to thoſe , who had now to deal with 
ſuch things, as had nothing in them that was Terrene ? But 
moſt of all convenient it was, that it ſhould bee don. in this 
Tower 3 For that which hung out a Candle to the doubt- 
ful Mariner in the perillous Seas , did itnot well that it 
ſhould alſo hold out A light to the Gentiles * The Coaſt of 
Alexandria was dangerous for anie, leaft of all for the Na» 
tives, becauſ they were acquainted with che Paſſages ; but a 
ftranpger durſt not venter without ſom dire&ion from this 
Beacon. Such was our waie to Heaven; intricate enough 
toall Nations, yet more obvious ro the Few, becauſto him 
were committed the Oracles of God : But wee the Gentiles ha- 
ving no other dire&ion butthe light of Nature, could not 
ſo well te] how to paſs the Streits to Heaven, without ſom 
help from the Word; which, though it were alwaies a Light, 
yet was it never held out unto us, till this time of the 
Tranſlation : and therefore was it verie fingularly congru- 
ous, that from this Place, from whence the Sea-faring men 


took their notice by a Light, to eſcape the hazard of thoſe 
B 2 wales 


A ——_ 


. 


4 A Diſcouſ of the Lxx. Interpreters. = 


waits they knew not ; that it ſhould pleal God alſo, by the 
Lantern of bis Ward, to give aim to the People that ſate «in 
| Darkneſs. 

Muleus in — x69; @5gnoens, - 
 'Hgw @te © . Aifzo pol TIva auga==— | 
| Therefore when ever thou ſhalt chance to go that waie, en- 
quire out for Pbaros. Anie remainder” of this. Tower would 
bee worth the ſceing, and Faſtin Martyr, though there were 
but a ſtone left upon a ſtone, yet hee went purpoſely to take 

notice of it. . 
Why the King ſhould make choiſ of the,Iſle for the Inter- 
| pretation rather then the Citie; one reaſon was, to avoid 
the diſturbance of the multitude, for Alexandria was Tl%as 
aevarlgen@: , A Citie full of Inbabitants,. as it is obſerved by 
the Scholiaſt upon Dionyſius Afer. And in times paſt even -be- 
fore it was Alexandria,it had been verie much frequented with 
a confluence of People; foro it is noted unto us by the Pro- 
phet Nachum, where hee would know of Nineveh, Whither 


ſaith Chimki DYWn TU aarThbaN MINN Alexandria 
in Egypt as Ut is.alfo interpreted by that Antient Chaldee Pa- 
raphraſe, which was performed. by the ſon of Uzie! ſeven- 
teen hundred years palt. - | 
"ayer bt Another Reaſon was for the ſafetie of the Tranſlators, 
' better thea 9d this is given by Philo foxtwry 78 xabegdralw of wel dy 
he great 7979 xweler To anos, T4 yap' tNs.. Thy, ars aa Sanav 
zardria, TgaVuTe (oar 14 vious x, TiAdlas, x, Tas Cyteurtslav 5K cuar 
&c.14/gum yes aeg5ts WW waale &c, where hee urgeth- this Reaſon 
MN&. fromthe unhealchfulneſs- of the Place, which happened to 
bee. did v.ovs 4.7h les ee, by the -varietie and conſtancie of 
the diſeaſes which reigned among the People» For befides the 
general diſtemperature of the air of Fgypt, which was cali- 
dyus &* nocivus , hot and hurtful ;' as ic 18 athrmed by * one 
that knew it well, inſomuch that a Plagueat Grand Cairo 
could cut off « twentie thouſand in one daie : beſides I faie , 
theſe more univerſal Conditions, Philos intimateth from a 
_ Cauſ, that there ſhould bee a more uſuall: Morta- 


itie heer-then el{where, and.that wat, The Concourl of 


PIN 


Fob. Leo A- 
fricen. 


- Aheethought her ſelf Better then Populous No, that is. 


A 


the Place, and Marr of their Interpretation, 


all manner of living Creacures to this Place 47s rwld ens» 
aMipelirle Cdov ec, And it is to bee conceived, that the Au- 
tor *meaneth by this not onely a. muleicude of Men, but 
alſo that great varietie of ſtrange Beaſts and Fowls which 
were continually bred yo the Court in Alexandria , 

mention whereof is made by Ptolomie the King in his Com- 
mentaries, Lib: 12. which was Il: 5 i 'AncSardycia bacmein 
wy» 5 es TH iy avTos Cour 774poior. And theſe Creatures 
were tranſported from all parts of the warld, and there 
bred up not onely for their Raritie, and the Kings Recrea- 
tion but alſo to furniſh his Table; tor ſo it ſeemeth by ?tolo- 


mie's words in that Book—rTars 5 pacieray, 5 Ter awyas ropes 


Cow, is &s wry ie Mydeias wileriumorlo, ant x; Nouaes oeridas 
<nVCandy timelines aMid0, ws x; oilidu, where hee noteth 
concerning thoſe Pheſants that were called Tilezar:s thar 
the King of Egypt had of them not onely brought out of 


Media, but alſo hatch'd at home in ſuch a Number that his: - 


Table might -.bee ſerved. with- them when hee pleaſed : 
though wee may obſery by the waie, that theſe kinde of 
Birds in thoſe dates, were (for the-molt part') kept for the 
Eie, rather then for the Bellie; inſomuch 'that Ptolomie the 
King in the book before citedprofeſſeth, that hee never taſt- 


ed ofa Pheſant inall his life; whereupon Atheneus obſerveth, - 


That if this noble King had liv'd in his daies, wherein the 


Luxurie was fuch , that everie man muſt have a Pheaſant at _ 


his Table, ( though hee had-alreadie written 2 4. Books in 
this kinde, yet) hee faith, that hee would ſurely have writ- 


ten-one more purpoſely to note out this thing, This by the * 


waie; becauſ Pbilo ſaith, that the Places within the Citie 
were T*a/led ama mngetivle Car, full of all manner of 
Creatures. ' And this howſoever urged by him onely fora 
greater Cauf of Infe&tion, yet it may.hee thought by ſom 
to have a further aim ; for the Egyptian beeing aware of this, 
thatthe Jew was bound to makea diſtinftion between clean 
and unclean beaſts, -might apprehend it in the ſtriftnefs; and 
therefore carefully remove the Sentors from the verie {ight 
of thoſe things which were 'an- abomination unto them. 


But in this wee have but prevented the Curious, and there- 


he 
B-3 ' fore _- 


A F 


anc Dijeu of the Lex, Interpreters; "oj 


fore if the Conjefture bee not ſound enough, it may bee 
the leſs regarded. | | 
But more then what is urged by Pb4ilo for the ill diſpofati- 
on of the place may el{where bee oblerved. 4 01 
The Prophet Nacbum faith, that Alexandriais ſituate upon 
the waters, not onely becaui che waters laie all about it, but 
alſo v1.3 na Mya 0252 DI for that they were 
conveied into it under ground, as Chimbi there hath it. 
And the Arabian more plainly in the-Nubian Geographie 


5,40 3 FS>5 os lgus NY ' kak 
ly\= that is, the river Nile comming from the Weſt, runneth 


under the Arches of all their Houſes : The manner how this 
was don is ſet down by Fobn Leo in his deſcription of Africa , 
Cuique fers domui Civitatis ingens ciſterna concamerata , craſsiſq; | 
innitens fornicibus ſubftrutia eſt , in quas exundans Nilus per 
 Aquedutium in planitie, magno artificio conſtrutum extra Alex- 
andriam, dedutus ſub e:us menibus demittitur, &c. This artifi- 
cial conveiance ot the River though it bee otherwile accep- 
table ro the Inhabitants yer ic could not bee without ſom 
annoiance\to the Air, the Complexion whereof ſaffered 
much alceration by the yr vapors which roſe upout of 
the waters, which in traft of time putrified in their Ci- 
ſterns. It is the experience of this Joby in the words fol- 
lowing. Cifferne porro temporis [ucceſſu turbide ac cenoſe red- 
dite plurimis eſtivo tempore languoribus octaſionem prebent, &c, 
And the fame Autor atfordeth us yet another inconvenience 
to make us more ſure of the Inſalubritic of this Place: And 
it ariſeth by reaſon of certain little Gardens plant:d near 
to the Citie, the fruits whereof were of ſuch an ill Con- 
dition, that the Inhabitants were thereby made ſubje& co 
veric noxious Feavers and manie other diſcaſes : for ſo Fobn 
reporteth in the Chapter aforeſaid : Fuxta aquedutium per 
quem Nilus in civitatem tranſmittitur, exigui viſuntur Horti ſed 
quorum fruus ad mataritatem perventi accolas noxiis febribus ali= 
tſque morbis afficiunt, Ec. by ons h 

"Theſe things conſidered, the Reaſon- was good, why 
the Ile ſhou]d bee choſen rather then the Cicie, to bee a 
Place for the Interpreters, Thus 


-— 


the Place, and Manner of their Interpretation, 7 


Thus much therefore wee are com to know upon good 
Autoritie, that our Tranſlation was made in. the great 
Fower of the fle Pbaros,near to Alexandria in Fg ypt ; wee go 
on to a more diftinf delignation of the Place, the confide- 
ration whereof ſhall alſo diſcover unto us after what man- 
ner the thing was don. 


r the Manner of the Tranſlation; The opinion of 

ſom is, that the Seniors were afſembled -in. one and the 
ſame place, where they performed the work by comparing 
what was ſeverally don by each of them, and delivering up 
that for granted which could.-bee agreed upon by all. This 
opinion hath received ic's ground from 'the words of Ari- 
ſteas. "Oi of's emliauy Txag ovugare meoityles Des5 £4uTe3 Tas 
dvliCondls , Th 3 ' n Tis ovupavias yvupor mprnivias arayeadic, 
vTws 4TV[xc06 waged 5% AnunSiv. tc, - And ifideed, the incon- 
ragement from hence for that waie ſeemeth to bee verie 
good, the words themſelvs becing ſcarcely able to bear anie 
- other conſtruQiqn , then according to that which hath 

been ſaid, © 

Nevertheleſs, it is believed by*others that they did the 
work iv iJagiows Jatras oyles (as Fobn Zonaras hath it) + 
wile 73.,mTi\@ bs owklev, y, T5 ixdray ouſyergds macs Cane 3 
Veions arnnes weednrar wire x7! vor, pirre hs x7 Nfqs Sraquri- 
22s, da. gvpgere br meow; that is, Each of them beeing in a 
ſeveral Room , andwhen the work was finiſhed, they all met and 
compared togetber what everie Man bad don ; and it was found, 
that they differed nothing either in ſenſ or manner of expreſſion , 
but agreed in all, &c. 

This later waie of-the Storie', however it may ſeem to” 
exat upon our belief, as making Report of more incredible . 
circumſtances; yet it may bee taken upupon the greateſt 
truſt of Antiquitie, having to alledg for it ſelf the conſtant 
and moſt undeniable Teſtimonie of. the Antients. 

_* The Jews report it from' an immemorial Tradition, 
which their Talmudiſts deliver in the' 10 Book of Seder 
Moeed, in the Chap. Megillab Nikra which is the 34: and fol. 
the. F- and the 9. 4. where the text of the Tz/mnd faith 


ON-< 


8 


mat. A 


A Diſcourſ of the Lex. Interpreters, 


on this manner ,. NR 111172) py 19n} DYap pan 


Tamud.is” -3) FIN FUND) pRanNy pUy - S512 PIaNY, Dabhnu 
Sad. Mved, nD)g W723 fa. PPPL 21 FOYMR NOR Man 


FM NIN anIv TtTThnDR Ny D1412D2 4 that is, 
There is no difference between the Sepharim and the Tephillim 
and Mezuzoth, ſave onely that the Sepharimmay bee written in 
anie Language 3 but the Tephillim and Mezuzoth onely in the 
Syriack-Tongue. But Rabban Simeon the ſon of Gamaliel 
ſaith, that the Sepbarim alſo might not bee written in anie 
other Language, . the Greek onely excepted. By the Tephil- 
lim and Mezuzoth, the DoQors meant thoſe Schedules which 
were inſcribed with ſet forms of devotion, and placed up- 


on OR of their Houſes, or. otherwiſe worn in their 


foreheads. 

By the Sepharim , or Books they intend '*111N **2D 
CINNNI DAI the Books of the Law, the Prophets and 
the Hagiographa, and fo the Sepbarim are here expounded 
by the Gloſs upon this place. By occafion of theſe words 


\ In the Miſbna, R. Febudab relateth this Storie in the Gemara , 


Dp: DU py py. Tin wyra nub 
mo by on? na RA4OMA YU), bDYILA fon 
mT 17 273 bnÞ WARN) IR) TR PIR DM foID 
an 177 55 3562 wn qa: wen gm DIX PUN 
IR P0717 77970 DDD NY TR that is, Wee receiv 
it by Tradition, that King Peolmai aſſembled together the ſeventie 
two Seniors, and placed them in ſeventie two ſeveral Citlaves,not 
making them ac quainted with bis purpoſe, ( after that) going in to 
each of them, bee ſaid unto them, Write mee now down the Law of 
Moſes the Maſter. The Bleſſed and glorious God put underſtanding 
into everie mans heart 3 and they all accorded in one and the ſame 
ſenſ. So the Talmudiſis. | | 
The verie ſamecircumſtancesof the Storie are ſet down 
in their Maſidia Sopberim, and by Abrabam Zacuth in the | 
Book Fuchaſin , beſides the four Editions of their Hebrew | 
Toſepbus , or Goreous ſon: 'in all which it is alſo excant. 
Among the Arabians there hath as yet com 'to my Hands 
ane onely Chronologer of theſe times, faid the ſon of 


Batric, and hee alſo maketh the ſame report. And becauſ 


this 
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the Place, and Manner of their Interpretation. 
this Author is not as yet made publick, it ſhall bee here fer 
down what hee faith; 1} ya p3Þ27o. mD NuP 121 
7 N71 ppp ne vow Dim mW 
PRTNR ND IN DINTOR) MIDRR ROT 
DI TH mn 19 TURTAYIR FD WINDR ANN) gait 4hey 
a3 wi ten: 1 yy 19D FI DMD TIN) pre Arehs 
WW) ar9% 709 N29 25920 Tix) 73 IMAM is Hiſtone 
tNit2 91 N?7 MPI 208) CONRVOSAn 1 Ele. 
5371 9 RTTe) nan An aAnrMm IP pLND 
max ny xpn: oY that is, And in the twentieth 
. Year of the Keign of (Ptolomie ) the King went up to the Citie 
erulalem, and breught with bim from thence ſeventie Men of the + 
ews unto Alexandria, and comma';ded them , ſaying, Interpret 
anto mee your Book of The Law and tbe Pfropbets, out of the He- 
* brew into Greek. And beeput everie one of them into a ſeveral 
Cell by bimjelf, that bee might ſee bow each of them would in- 
terpret apart. And when they kad finifped therrwork,,* the = 
ſaw what everie Man had don , and their writings all concorded, 
nothing w.s contrarie in «nie one of them. So the Book (of the In- 
terpretation) was ſealed up,- and put into the Houſ of their God 
Serapis,' &c. 
' Tus ſaid, the Son of Batric, according to the Manuſcript 
Copieof his Hiftoria , which 1 ſaw-at Gambridg in the Ar- 
chives of their Publick Librarie. EI 
Philo Judeus , though hee maketh'no expreſs mentianof 
the Cels, yct if hee doth not intimate ſom ſuch thing , ler 
the Reader tell-us what hee meaneth by this : Kelif745 Is & 
mob Pug "x; nerds wag, fri wi i Tis guows wigays tyiss 3s 
$28, uipF , foov? ( fel av mewrer This YWluricues Tudor irgg* 
eatho(y , noouonale jÞ 1 A vourr Why dei) xnavdaep whomy- 
Tis mextgirdov ix d10.2 Avnet, 74 I Av12 wovies ivipdle, x; ines 
Tt, &0op vayporics ixagus doggros mer that is, And 
they ſate down privately by themſelus, and having no other compa- 
nie but the parts of Nature, the Earth, the Waters, the Air, and 
the Heauens, ( the Myſterie of whoſe Creation their 'firftwork was 
to diſcover ;, this beeing the begining of Moſe's Law )) they pro- 
phecred, as if they had been divinely inſpired ; not one, one 


thing 3 and another, another ; but all in the ſame enſ and 
| C words 


———— 
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words, as if they had been prompted by ſom inviſible Direttor- 

Intheſe words ; however it may bee faid , wee are not 

certain that the' Author intended our matter of the Cels ; 

- yetthus much wee can bee ſure of , That hee pointeth out 
ſuch a waie of Interpretation, as carrieth with it no leſs of 
wonder, then the former. : 

But 7uftin the Martyr a Samaritan ſpeaketh it plainly, and 
with a verie remarkable Confidence ; as wee read in his 

| laggintors to the Gentiles: where hee ſaith, That the King 
appointed toneiduns Tor iguludborlay emioxs iutctar winprs y to 
each of the Interpreters a ſmall ſeveral Cel, ini 7 ixagoy 
ifig xa) tevriv ml igumeias mhypaoar that everie man might 
perform the Interpretation by bimſelf. And having ſaid 
- ſomthing of their wonderful agreement., . hee -provideth 
againſt the incredulitie of all Men, by this reſolate enforoe- 
ment, ſtrongly urged from his own experience. 
| Tevre £ ww vuiv, o  Arders "Brauvres, 33s mewnaerullas is 
elas dwayſivouls * a dvrol oy Th *Aadzardgeln uber x; TH 
tym Tor oeiioxay oy T1 bagy iwpgxirys fri Jutoa, x, magp 
Thy WH, Us Th Tafta, magunporay , dxntobres, TEUTE anayſine 
aclus hc, that is, This, O yee Gentiles ; wee report #nto you, 
zot in the guiſ of a Fable, or a fained Storie; but as a rectived 
Tradition, delivered unto us by the Inhabitants of the Place : for 
wee our ſelvs alſo beeing at Alexandria ſaw the remainder of thoſe 
BY and. they are yet to bee ſeen in the Iſle Pharos -at this pre- _ 
ent date. 

To thisundoubted Teftimonie of Juftin Martyr, may bee 
added that of Ireneus , who inthe ſame Centurie maketh 
the like report. Ptolomie, ſaith hee, waefnbeis pi! deg owe 
YiudwOr amogurlogt Thu oy Tas 1eagdls , Sit Ths eeulueias, dAN- 
Seray; oeions dure) da anmnav, indoes Tis neyTas mls duvrhu 
verluweiay Mdgew , 35 Ti7" 6H Gevrwr TAY PiChion imoinass whe, 
confidering with himſelf that if they ſpould bee ſuffered to confer one 
with another, they might perchance conceal ſomtbing of the veritie 
of their Scripture by waies of Interpretation ; hee ſeparated them. - 
each from other, and commanded them that everie man ſpould tranſ-- 
late the ſame part 3 and this order was obſerved in all the Book, 8c. 

' And concerning their agreement, hee ſaith, That they all ſet- 


down 


kw 
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down the ſame things, Tas dulais riZeot » #4 Fols aulots briuacty » 
drags wines TWS,. ors x4 Th im arm, ir1 x47" iainnoua Ti 
Og cioly eguuludogcar at wapal. in the ſame Senſ, and in the 
ſame Words 3; inſomuch , that all people that were then preſent ac- 
knowledged, that the Tranſlation was made by the inſpiration of 
God, &c. Andthat the wonder of the work might not bee 
an hindrance to it felf, to make it ſeem the leis probable, for 
beeing ſtrange, Hee excuſeth it by another of the fame kinde, 
Kat «Sv 44 Favuasy, Tir oy Trro wngynxwatrs, Bec. And wee 
have the leſs cauſ (faith hee) to marvail , that God ſhould thus 
do, ſeeing bee wrought as great a Miracle for his Scvipture, by the 
band of- Ezra in the Reſtitution of the Law. : 
' - In thethicd Centurie, the credit of the Storie is upheld 
by Clemens of Alexandria ; and in the fourth, by Cyril of 
eruſalem. Clemens faith, inars 3 &v wiges nar” idfiay indola 
celery re; aeyonldas , ourrard'f a: n6c04 igulveicy erTiCAnfe- 
.Eaty tz Tas Iayoiag,y, Tas NES » that everie one of. them baving in- 
terpreted by himſelf , according to bis proper Inſpiration , the 
Tranſlations were Compared, and they were all found to agree both 
inSen{ and Words. . 
But Cyril more perſpicuouſly, and at large. -” 
Kal 73 pt ounSudont aeis dmninncs 763 amponnivies Vaowldons , 
WY Th Myyulpy Odgw Th ach Ackdvdefar xquty » od Tagy ue 
wav ieuluwdb FB Exaro iStroy clxev Smoveluns , d0as Tas 324- 
gas inhres{or ipuludboam* Tiruy 3 un iSouinnoria x Ss nga 
TANgwourTwv Ts 04% drrar ipulwcins x3) Sraghges cites , dXNINOKS 
uw) earls , imoinouy 73 aunrdyaryer 3H T3 durd, © pivor Oy. von 
Laamw, and x; oy Niteor Togs ovuparirias* 5 30 duptomoyig of xe- 
Tad ovgioudtraey avfeaivay ls T3 tyirogpor, 6M" In ard pdl& 
dyic 5 Ty dyia m1hpah rannflerrdy Delay tyeupar ipulivein, outs 
TW&iTo, tc, that is, And (the' King) providing that the Fnter= 
preters which - were ſent him, might not com together, appointed 
for each of them a ſeveral Cel in the Iſle Pharos ; near to Alex- 


andria: and to each of them was delivered” the whole Bible to tran- - 


ſlate. And beeing thas ſeparated the one from the other, everie man's 
part a finiſhed within the ſpace of ſeventie two daies, - at which 


time they all met togetber 5, and baving compared their Tranſlations © 


they were found to concord ; not onely in the meaning, but alſo in the 
C 2 verie 
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verie Manner of- expreſſion. For this Tranſlation was nor ſet 
forth in pleaſing words , or the pomp of -humane Sopbiftrie,; tut 
al was interpreted by the ſame Spirit by which it was firſt de- 
livered, eve. > 
In the tourth Centurie, wee finde the Tradition remem- + 
bred by Epipbanius, but not without ſom alteration of the 
Circumilances ; for hee ſaith, that the T ran(lation was per- 
formed & Jidxor'ans grxioxcs , Cryn Coy kar wmioxey, in 
thirtze ſix Cels, by two and twoin a Cel. But Secarixs hopeth 
£0 reconcile this tothe tormer : for though (faith hee) there 
were but fix and thirtie Cels, yet each ot theſe were double: 
and (© everie two of the Tranſlators were ieparated the one 
from the other by a Partition. 
This Moderation of the words, though it hath not ſo 
much evidence as would bee requiced,. yet.it hath a notable 
preeenſ” : b-cauf' Epiphanius himſclt faith, that the Cels 
were double : ww 33 axenidors apiaxoria 55 oixiorus © fullets 
Ttroxeuai® rglaoddong oy Ted wkcav &5 Thu) row, Surg ms avs 
T3 aoiizes , Ss Sue wixagoeey. And. it may fecm alſo to bee 
the Emperors minde, in —_——— of. the 1.46. Novel: 
where hee ſaith concerning theſe Interpreters , 37: xala 3 
Sreveedivles. x; xdle' Sragopes tulud frets Twres , uns piar danare 
T& UdiSoracr owheor © that beeing divided by two and two, and 
ſet in ſeveral places ; yet they. all delivered up the ſame Tranſlation 
&c. But thele words of the 1 aw would not willingly bee 
Put to this Conitruftion : That ot Fobn Zoxargs is fon= 
thing nearer to the Reconciliation : tor hee writeth «va Go 
SrevesViiveu avTe3.,  & idrel uns Siaireus oiles, Whitar Th 
bepduveins : that the Interpreters of the Law were divided into 
Couples , -. and that they were placed everie one in a ſeveral Con- 
clave. For ſo much may ſeemingly bee pgain:d by the word 
Wyationuss 3 becauf 3214/4), is as much as roooite) which no- 
teth out one {ep -rated from Companie, or pi acxrewrer which 
118 to bee ſaid: af him that is. alone , and talketh to. bimſelf ; for 
ſo the Gloſs of this:ward. iddQ«) 18 given, both by Heſy- 
bits, and. Phayorinnc. 
Burt if this way of the Storie, will not beereconcil:d to 
zo the torgzer, then it muſt bee faid that Fpiphanie- was but 
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one, and that his Teltimonie is not of greater Autoritie 
then theirs that went before; and the leſs, tor coming after 
them : and that the Tradition ( as it uſeth to bee) was o- 
therwiſe told afar off, then nearer home ; and chat Epipha- 
nius ſpake as hecheard faje : whereas Fuſtin Martyr was hin- 


ſelt at Pharos, and iaw the Tower and that which was left . 


of the Cels, and was throughly informed by the Inhabicants 
of the Place. | <2 
Thus-weo ſee with what confidence this paſſage of the 


Storie hath been reported and received, during the ſpace of 


five hundred years, tince the time of the Tran(lation. * And 
it ſcemeth to have been don upon the beſt ſecuritie 3 becauC 
not onely the Fewrandtheir Talmuditts, but alſo the Re- 
verent Fathers ot the Church, ftand bound to make ic good; 
And theſe, belides their Eiiimation otherwile , ought in 
this eſpecially tobee look'd after, for that they are al anti- 
_ ent, and becauf they all agree : pure Antiquitie beeing the 
ſafeſt Judg of things don in times paſt, and conſent of 
Autoritie the ſurelt argument of ſuch Antiquitice. When 
wee ſaie that they all agree (if it muſt needs bee) wee except 
Eprphanius;, but.-why ſhould wee ſo do, ſeeing that his thir- 
tie tix Cels, it they . were doubled, (as hee faith that they 
were 4:2>5s ) are as manie in number as the ſeventie two of 
the reſt are? If they were not, ir lefſeneth but.the number 
of the Cels , taketh little awaie from the Miracle of the In- 
terpretation: or if it did, y<t the lingle teſtimonie of Fpi- 
pbanius will not bee ſeen through ſuch a cloud of Witnefles. 

Burt beſides our Autoritie from the Antients, wee may 
gain ſom probabilitie toward th credit of the Cels, if it bee 


enquired into the Caufſes which ought to move the King to - 


reſolv upon ſuch a waie for the Tranſlation. 

Two Reaſons eſpecially may bee urged for this : the one 
whereo! eſpecially concern's the purpoſe of the Tranſla- 
tion, and both. of them the King's SatisfaQion. 

For the Purpoſe of Godin the Tranſlation, it was one- 


of thoſc things which might bee required for the coming - 


in of the Gentiles, that the Scripture ſhould bee provided 
betore hand, in ſuch a Language as 9” apey bee maſt general- 


3 ly 
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Iy known at the Primitive times ; therefore it was neceſſarie . 
- all religious care ſhould bee had of the Tranſlation , 
and-that it ſhould bee ſately laid up and reſerved for the time 
appointed : And that the Kings of Egypt might ſee to this, 
it was needful that they ſhould bee-prepoſleſt wich a firong 
Conceit of the Divinitie of this Law: and this could not 


' bee more conveniently don, then by fuch a miraculous Cir- 


cumſtance . of the Interpretation : For. otherwiſe , why 
ſhould PtoJomie think more divingly of the Law of Moſes, 
then'of his own ? ſeeing that allſwaies of Religion would 
ſcem ſtrange, bat that wee are tayght betimes to fear : and 
till wee receiv a' Spiritof Judgmynt to diſcern the Right 
waie, everie waie is thought to bee wrong ; but that which 
wee are brought up in. And why ſhould Ptolomic have a bet- 
ter Opinion of Moſes, then of his Hermes Triſmegiſt? who 


' as hee jsaccounted by ſom to have gon before this Moſes in 


time, ſo by others hee is thought not to have com far be- 
hinde him in worth andexcellencie. But what could Moſes 
teach to them, who had all his learning from thence ? tor 
hee was broughtup a Scholar in Egypt. And what would 
bee thought of theſe Scriptures, when the King ſhould hear 


' Itreadin Oſee, that God commanded a Prophet to commic 


Adulterie? and in Exodus, that hee taaght his own People 


how to Cozen the Fg yptians ? 


That of Solomon : as the Wiſe man dieth ſo dieth the Fool, how 
would it ſtand with their Dofrine of the Tranſmigration 
of Souls? according to which, the Soul of a Wiſe man 
ought to paſs into ſuch an one ; and the ſoul of a Fool, into 
an Aſs, | 

For the Reſurne&ion of the Bodie, ſmall comfort was to 
bee had fromthe drie bones in the vallie of Feboſaphat . The 
Egyptian had better hopes then theſe, for hee had his dead 
Bodies ſtill eo ſhew ; and ſuch as had gotten by their Morta- 
litie, for they were everie daie leſs ſybje&t to Corruption 
then before. | Y22FS 
And whereas it is ſaid, That there was 'no God like the 
God of the Hebrews : Could the King believ that, when hee 
ſhould finde in theſe Scriptures that even this nn 
a Right 
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a Riebt Hand, and a Son ? or if hee had been ſo much bet- 
ter x thoſe of the Heathen , was it likely that Aaron his 
own high Prieſt would have preferred their Apis, or the 
Calf o t before him ? | | 

when theſe things ſhould com to bee confidered by the un- 
ſan&ified diſcretion of the Heathen, how could they chuſe 
but appear far beſide, and below their own Majeſtie ? for 
ſach untoward Notions as theſe muſt ſeem to bee , could. 
never argue to him that perte&tion and tranſcendencie of 
Style and Matter, which the Law of Moſes had pretended : 
therefore that che King might bee brought on to a reverend 
eſtimation of thoſethings, it was much to the purpoſe that: 
hee ſhould bee thus prepared by a wonder : tor it greatly 
concern'd the ſafetie of the Tranſlation, that it ſhould bee 
firſt eſteemed by the King : for otherwiſe, Principles ſo averſ 
from the Gentiles manner of Devotion, had never been ſuf- 
fered to lieat all, or not:long in the Librarie at Alexandria ; 
becaul, even the opinion of a new waie in Religion, can ne- 
ver proſper without a Precedent, and ſuch an one as is be- -. 
yond all exception ; and though it bee never ſo wiſely ſug- 
geſted, .yet it ſeldom gaineth reputation from leſſer exam- 
ples, then that of a King : And it ſeemeth , .by that wee 
tinde in 7uſtin Martyr , that the Miracle wrought the ve- 
rie ſame effe&tin Ptolomie, as wee would have it , for hee 
ſaith , "Emi 3 iyvo T5 iCSouinole drfexs wh woron TH avi; 
dayig, #6 x, Tas duTds Mer nenrnubees, x; wndi der pits MiGeas 
Tis ag95 dns Tupuparias Simuagintiras, dd Th aura, x, oth 
9 avid yeyeagbras, wnnayeds, x; Jelg Awzpe Thy ilweins 
ey65edoler misd ons, mions wi THIS a5 ins avTSY ws DecqiArs d'v= > 
Seas Stryro, wild movay 4 doger dure tis Thu favs mdleide 
d17ar\dciv acyotrets, 8c. that the King perceiving that theſe ſeven= 
tie Men bad all agreed,not onely in the matter,but alſo in the Manner 
of their Interpretation, inſomuch that no man differed from another 
not in a word; but everie man expreſsed the ſame conceit, and by 
the ſame phraſe : bee ſtood amazed, and nothing doubting, but that 
the Interpretation was wrought by Divine Power ; bee acknowledged. 
that the Interpreters were worthie of all honor, as leeing Men to 
whom God did bear a peculiar reſpe& : and having fir given _ 

| condign 
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condign reward; bee took order forggheir departure into their own 
Countrie, &c. | 
And the ſame effeft which the wonder wrought upon 


the Prince, it wrouvhr alio upon the People ; for fo ic ap- 


by that which is alrcadic obſerved out of Treneus , 
ore y; 74 tom y1aveus, Of. 

Thus wee ſee that the purpoſe of God in the Tranſlation 
would not onely endure, bur did alto verie conveniencly 
require, that ſomthing in the Butineſs ſhould bee micacu- 
lous ; for the King's better in(irufion , and that the Scri- 
ptures might have ſonmch honor andadmiration, as might 
gain them ſomething in the Opinion of-the Heathen, and 
preſery them from theinjuries of Time. 

And this was to bee the firſt Reafon. 

The ſecond Reaſon, for which the-King ought to take 
ſuch a waie for the Tranſlation , is, For that hee made que- 
ſtion of their Fidelicie. | | 

And that this may bee accepted for a ſufficient Cauf, it 
ſhall bee ſer down, That the King's miſtruit was raiſed upon 


Fd 


ſuch ſurmiſcs as were no way frivolous, -but-contained in 


them matter of moment. | | 
 Foritcouldnot bee ex{petted from anie Nation tn thoſe 
daies, that they ſhould bee truttie in revealin* the Secrets of 
their Religion ; but from the Fews ic would bee rhoupght 
impoſſible : for this Nation ſtood to nicely atie&ed to their 
Sepber Hattocah, or Book of the Law, that even in the fligh- 
teſt Circumitances, it was obſerved with an incredible Curi- 
olitie of Devotion. 

CHMahomet Abulcaſim the Son of Abialla, regard d the 
eſteem of his Alcoran ſo far , as to provide by a Law that 
upon the outſide thereof, this Caution ſhould bee alwaics 
written 127K tao DD) tN7 Lerno Man touch this Book 
but bee that is Pure. And the Law is yet in torce among the 
Turks for ſom ſpeciil Alcorans of note, one of which ſort 
inſcribed in the ſame manner, may bee ſeen in the Archives 
of ourpublick Librarie. | 

But the Feps not contented with ſo much ay Fr a 
more intolerable kinde of CircumſpeRtion ; for Rabbi Ne- 


) | bemiab 
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hemiab ſaich in:the Maficbta Sopberim Chapter :3. Halak, 
RVNVpRNM Ty ENG PMI MM YAN v7 
That noman may laie( their ook, of the Law ) upon bis Knee, nor 
lean upon it with bis Elbows , when bee readethit. And Halac 
the 10, it is commanded Nb 133 E23N pv 7 
PIR VAT that noman ſball ſpit in preſence of this Book, nor 
offer to turn his back upon it. | 

And in the ſame Trafh , Halac 13. it is ſaid, 1221? e7 
morn MIn 9 nv2n Fna Ronuo mi my 
MupD nAM PHP 59D) NEBN Many ER 20) NP) 
121 why m0) wen mi By & wv RA 
WM YWw:W 121 that is, That no Manſball laie this Book under, 
or upon bis bed, or at bis beds feet ; neither ſhall anie Man fit upont 
bis Bed, baving this Book, lying upon bim ; for Rabbi Eliezer did 
thus, and a Serpent came and bit him. All this Care was taken 
for the out-iide, but much more for that which was within. 

To let pafs other Circum!tances, which would make this 
manifeſt, wee have.need onely of that one which moſt of all 
concerneth our matter in hand. And it is., That for' the 


molt part among the Fews, it was accounted an odious pro- 


fanation of this Law, it it were anie waies communicated 
to the Heathen. - : 

To this purpoſe note that of the Junior Becchai, 7837) 
&-c. Becauſ (ſaith hee) there are (NNN LIM in the wiſe 
dom,of our Law, 2M0D77 E2IR1 VÞ2 15929 pure words, 
and worthie to bee kept ſecret. Therefore ſaith hee, 1x Iv 
JT v1 20 :95 P92 EKvvn Nv bo 1yn7 
Tnx:21977 PX) T7? Thou art bound-to conceal *them, - and 
never to impart them, according to the ſen of that which-is written, 
They ſhall bee to thee, to thee alone 3 and not to the ſtranger-with 
thee. Sotheſon of Afer at the begining of his Commen- 
tarie upon the Law, fol. 3. A.Col. 1. Therefore that which 
AMaimon faith contrarie to this in Halaca Tephbill of his Miſne 
Torah.cap. 10. muſt bee otherwiſe excuſed; for Eligs the Le- 
vitein his ſecond Preface to the Hammaſoreth, expreſly afficm- 
eth from the Tradition of the Antients, that nothing 
might bee communicated to the Gentiles,ſave onely the ſeven 
Precepts of the M5123 "1 au KO Sour of Noah ; but 


as 


——_— 


nad 
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as for 11M WNNANWYD the Hiſtorie of the Creztion , the 
Lew, and ſuch like ; whoſoever ſhall impart theſe 113% to 
the Heathen HymnNow) WA pat MIND T1 Hee 
| ſhall go down to the grave in ſorrow, and his life and ſoul ſhall bee 
conſumed; ec. The Rabbin goeth on, and hath much ado to 
excuſe hiimſelf there to the Zews, by whom hee was given. 
over for a Reprobate, onely for teaching his great Patron 
Cardinal Giles the Hebrew tongue ; becauſ their fear was 
leſt by this means the Cardinal might com to the under- 
ſtanding of their Law. 

But more then this, (that it was unlawful for the Few to. 
make anie other Nation acquainted with their Law) it may 
bee added, that there was arcaſon in ſpecial, why it ſhould: 
bee diſſembled to this Ptolemie, Becauſ the Communication 
of it had ſucceeded fo ill in the daies of his Father. For 
Ptolomie Zwlie having learned, that the Few would do no. 
manner of Work upon a Sabbath daie, made that an oppor- 
tunitie to take their Citie 3 which was as eafily as inglori- 
ouſly don : becauſ no man upon that daie would reſiſt him, 
For to them it was a breach of the Sabbath, even to ſave 
theirlives. And this is objetted unto them by Apatharchides- 
of Cnidus,who wrote the Hiſtorie of Alexander's Succefſors, 
where hee ſetteth down this Storie , "E597 #9»G& 'IrSaior acgs- 
aar: of abauy Gyvegr x) weydalw Hyovles Teggornuun » Tas Thu 
Vapor vo3 TITAtualo Woplw , (rh Aafeir & StAIG THE5 , dd 
a8 did 7h axaegy Said auporiay yoaremev Vakugrar iy fv Irani. 
that is, There is a certain Nation called the Jews, and they inha- 
bit the great and well _ Citie Jeruſalem. This Citie they neg- | 
ligently yielded into the hands of Ptolomie, and would not take up 
arms for their own prote&tion ; chuſing razher to becom vaſſals jto 
a ftranger, then to defend themſelvs upon the Sabbath daie. Thbſe 
Reaſons if they ſtood alone, bad enough inthem to make 
the King miſtruſt his Interpreters: and yet, if Antiquitie- 
have not milinformed us, there will bee one Reaſon-more, 
which ieſelf alone ought to have prevailed ,. though all 
the reſt had-been. wanting : For wee finde that the Tran- 
flation was twice performed; and that the Seniors diſagreed 
the. firſt time In, this: paſſage: of Storie;, I ſuppoſe, _ 

. | : a 
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"ſhall tell the Reader ſom news; Our Autor is one Armins, 
of whom wee know nothing more then his name, his words 
ſhall bee here ſet. down,as wee finde them cited by an Arabick, 
Commentator upon the Pentateuch, in his Preface to that | 
Work. | | 
Fon, FVD \aR277N IND aMvg FWD" xp 
1% Trobe Down AR bow FMIIDD gb YUy {61,Mh. 
an TR pA Remy ORIDR 12 MRUYDL YRaRy Jn. 
RD My wo) REDD IR) Tay IRmMOR ON ;;; Syriac 
WIN UMnTN RUBIN ANON NITINYD 2: PANDIN comſcriptis... 
109) 21D IR 53. FR JORA ENMAMNANY FANTUTN In Ribliothe- 
tNeÞ'y py Rb Voaniy 97 Fon re anna my ca Bodies. 
T"pY% pan 2 %wnme bunt ORD IMRUPRYR 

Thus ſaith Armius the be ff Fo In the nineteenth year 


of the Reign of Ptolomie the ſon\of Prolomie, the King com- 
manded that they ſhould gather together the Seniors of the children 


of Iſrael , and that they ſhould bring with them the AMON g 
IL Book of the Law in their hands , and that each of them : 2 


mn ſeveral ſhould tranſlate it accordingly, as it ſhould bee revealed ts = 
bis underſtanding. And the Seniors came and preſented themſelvs | 
together with their moſt divine Book of the Law. And the King's 
' command 4s, that everie man ſhould ga: the whole Book, And 

it came to paſs that the Seniors diſagreed in their Interpretation : 
end the King commanded to put them in Priſon, and in Chains, &c. 
Thus wee ſee that the King was led by good Reaſon to a 
ſuſpicion of his Interpreters, and that therefore in all pro- 
babilitie hee would take ſucha courſ for his Tranſlation, as 
wee have alreadie made report of, According to the Teſti- 
monie of the Antients . | 

But nothing ever lighted ſo heavie upon this matter of 

the Cels as the Autoritie of S. Hierom, which was the more 
_— co opprels it, by reaſon of his great learning and ge- 
neral repute; becauſ a Teſtimonie; for the moſt part, is 
not meaſtred by its own validitie, but the Autor's worth ; 
and wee do not uſually obſery what force it may have in it 
ſelf, but from whence it came. 


'S. Hierom, when hee commeth to confider of the Trans 
D 2 {lation 
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| lation of the Seventie, ſeemeth to deride the paſſage of the 
Cels, and forſaking the conſtant Tradition of his foreta- 
thers, in a verie negle&tul .manner , . pererptorily. ſetteth 
down apon his own-truſt,. that the Hiltorieof the Cels. is 
vulp' fine. Autore Jatiata, but a Common Report bruited a- 
broad under no man's Autoritie. And el{where hee fith, 


That hee cannot deviſe who it ſhould bee that firſt contrived \ 


theſe ſeventie Conclaves in the fitions of hisbrain. Neſcis 
quis primus Auttor 70. Cellulas Alexandrie mendacio ſus exſtru- 
xerit,quibus divifi eadem ſcriptitarint, &xc. His Reaſons follow, 
* C4m A413. © Becauſ _— and long after him Foſephyus can tell of no 
ftearejuſdem ſuch thing, but the contrarie : and becauſ alſo, that if it had 
Prolemei been ſo, itcould not bee accounted for a Tranllation, but a 
atop Prophecic- So.S. Hierom. | | 
| Rm But before wee receiv his Teſtimonie, it ſhall bee examin- 
ſepbus nitiz £d- and compared; and leaving his Reaſons to the Jaſt 
tale retule- place, wee will firſt of all beſcemingly moderate the ſtrong 
rinyedin ws Opinion of his Name. 7 
aica Baſics - True it is, that S. Hierom in Learning and Knowledg 
ce $7,- could not. bee inferior to anie of. his time; and therefore 
{cribant. nm beeing 2 great Scholar, hes might the ealilier fall into that 
prophe:4ſſe, , common - infirmicie of thoſe that know much , go a+ 
c.Hiero. bout to rail his own Reputation by the ruine of another 
Prefat.in Man's. If the Father were thus inclin'd, hee could not 
> eu EP. bee without ſo mach of aCritick, as would teach him to 
__ ''- Cenfure; whicly things - while wee do , oyr Ambition 
feeking for its own ſafetic, alwaies aimeth at thoſe that are 
fartheſt off, and leaſt able to help themſelvs: Therefore the 
Antients,and thoſe that are dead, are more eafily reprehen- 
ded,then the lateſt and the living. Ic is not for mee to faie 


that the Reverend Father was guiltie in this : and-.yetif hee 


were.not, why is it objeted unto him by his Adverſarie Ruf- 
Pex. 181, -finus inthe ſecond Book of his Inv<Qtives-” Quid ergo mirum 


Tom.g. eff ( faith hee )fi me minimum,& nullius.numeri hominem laceret, 
- fi Ambroſium ſecet, fi Rarium, fi Lattantium, fi Didymum repre- 
Peg. 183. hendat, &c. and afterwards hee ſaith, that hee ſpared neque 
"Wd antiques,neque novellos ſcriptores, ſed omnes omnino,nunc imperitiey 


xunc ineptig netat-; neither the Antient nor the Modern Wri- - 
6 ters: 2 


\ 


wy 


">, 


| his Accidence, as notto know howto place a Conjun&ion. ?* 
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ters but-charged them all, and everie one of them with un- 
skilfulneſs and follie; «t-erat in quod intenderat, vebemens : So 
eager hee would bee for his own opinion, as learned Vives 
hath noted concerning him, in his obſervation upon - the 
42, Chap. of Auſtin 18. Book De Civitate Dei. But if. this 
bee to bee ſuſpe&ted , as coming from his enemie; yet how 
ſhall hee bee there excy(cd, where hee would not ſpare Saint: 
Paul himſelf at a Criticiſm? for reading that place in the 
Epiſtle to the Colloians. Que ſunt rationem quidem habentia , 
&<c. hee writeth to. * Alyaſia, that the Conjunfion (quidem) Clap. 2. v. 
isthere redundant ; and thatS. Paulhad often don as much *3: 

as that came to, propter imperitiam Artis Grammatice, &c, Hee 

faith , that the great Door of the Gentiles did not under» 

ſtand his Grammar ; as if the Spirit in Scripture would not : 
look to the Syntax; or if not., as if hee that had diſputed * WP. 10. - 
among the Philoſophers at Atbens, had been ſo ignorant in 433: 799 


Hee that could faie of S. Paul, that hee.was an ill groun- 
ded Scholar, *twas no marvail that hee Cenſur'd Lafantine, 
S: Ambroſe, S. Hilarieand Didymus; and yet if theſe allo could 
not eſcape his reprehention, I Would not-willingly truſt him 
with Arifteas; nor our Hiſtoric of: the Septuagint. 

But let the Father bee pardoned for beeing a Critick ; and 
takeS. Hierom'iin the beſt ſenf : let. him bce a Man of a moſt 
mature and moſt moderate judgmen* , and one-that-could 
think as well of other Men as of himſelf; yet why are wee 
bound to believ - S. Hierom rather then Juſtin Martyr, Irene- 
us, Clemens of Alexandria, Cyril of Feruſalem, and the ret ? 
why one-Man rather then ſo manie? why a late Autor, ras 
ther then thoſethat went before him? 

But let ic bee ſuppoſed, that this learned Father could di- 
ſcern aboveall this, yet his Teſtimonie could not-bee taken 
for this matter, becauſ wee finde it guiltie of partialitie. 

For wee areto bee adviſed that S. Hierom, having gotten - 
acompetent knowledg in the Hebrew tongue, by great in- 

»daſtrie and converſation with the Fews, eſpecially his con- 
ſtant Tutor Barabbas , undertook a new Tranſlation of the 
Bible, according to the Original. , : 

| D- 3 _ —- 
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This though in it ſelf a verie laudable and pions Enter- 
priſe, and pretended alſo to bee moſt neceſlarily don, becaul 
of divers and dangerous Corruptions wherewith the Greek 
Tranſlation was found to bee incumbred, yet becaul it was 
preferred in an age which was ſtrongly addifted to the 
Septuagint, it would not bee taken at the Fathers hands : 
Therefore all Men cri'd out upon S. Hierom, ſatisfying them- 
ſelvs with this, That the Greek Tranſlation was deliveredby 
the peculiarentercourſand inſpiration of God, andthere- 
fore ought not to bee ſoUleſperately handled by a Man 3 that 
the wiſdom of the Church had thus long received iewith an 
irreſiſtible devotion ; and why therefore ſhould it now bee 
calPd in Queſtion, or what hope could there bee ofa better ; 
and therefore what need of another Tranſlation ? This wee 
are ſure of, becauſ it may bee diſcovered by the Father's own 

Higro. pros Complaint againſt the Men of his Time. Seethe Prologue 
| 24 Trad, £0 his Hebrew Tradition upon Genefis. Neque vero 70 In- 
Heb.in Gen, terpretum, ut invidi latrant, errores arguimus , nec noſtrum labo- 
p-451.t0m.3 rem illorum reprebenſionem putamus. See alſo his Apologie a- 
againſt Rufinus, Chap. 7. 8. And it.verie well appeareth 

by the words of Auſtin in his Epiſtle to this Hierom , where 

hee declareth himſelf to bee verie much againſt his new 
Tranſlation. See the 43. Chap. of his 18. Book De Civitat. 

Dei. Duamvis non defuerit temporibus noſtris Presbyter Hierony- 

mus, Oc, In his 8. Epiſtle hee goeth about to controll the 

*. Fatherby this Dilemma. Thoſe things ( ſaith hee) which 

. were Tranſlated by the Septuagint, Aut obſcura ſunt aut mani= 

| —_ '* feſtaz ſi obſcura ſunt, te quoque in eis falli potuiſie non.immerito cre= 
" Tom.z, Oitur; ft autem manifeſta,ſuperfluum eſt te _ explanare quod 
illos latere non potuit : either they were calte or hard to bee 
underſtood ; ifcafie, to what purpoſe then ſhould you ex- 

plain that which they could not bes ignorant of; if they 

Hiere.Pref, Were hard to bee underſtood what hopes can there bee that 
in Paralipe. you ſhould not bee deceived as well as they ? But the Father 
1.Epift.107 herediſputeth /exfalſo ſuppoſito, framing his Argument as if 
me. the Tranſlation of the Septuagint had eſcaped till that time 
Pag-243. © withour the contraftion of anie error or Corruption, which 
Tem.r, if ithad been, S. Hierom confeſſeth, himſelf to bee in all 


the 
# 
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the fault in his Epiſtle to Chromatius, which is the Preface in 
Lib. Paralipom. $i Septuaginta Interpretum pura, & ut ab iis in 
Grecum verſa eſt editio permaneret, ſuperflus me Chromarti, Epi- 
ſcoporum Santtiſsime atque doftiſfime impelleres ut Hebrea volts .. 
mina Latino ſermone transferrem, quod enim-ſemel aures bominum 
occupaverat &* naſcentis Eccleſiz roboraverat fidem , juſtum- erat. 
etiam noſtro ſilentio comprobari, &c. 

Nevertheleſs , by *this it is perceivable how unwilling 
S. Auſtin was, that there tronkiing a new Tranſlation and 
though afterwards _ better advice , hee was contented 
to ſee it, Ideo autem deſidero interpretationem tuam de Septuagin= 
ta, &«c, Epiſt. 1 9. fol. 18. A. ibid. yet hee would never yield. 
to this, that it ſhould bee read in Churches, and hee giveth 
the reaſon, Propterea me nolle tuam exe Hebreo interpretationem 
in Eccleſiis legi, ne contra Septuaginta Autoritatem- tanquam no» 
vim aliquid proferentes magno Scandalo perturbemus plebes Chri- 
fti,quarum ames & Cordaillam interpretationem audire conſueve- 
runt, que etiam ab Apoſtolis approbata eff : leſt it beeing taken 
as ſom new thing introduced againſt the Autoritie of the 
Septuagint, much ſcandal ſhould-bee given-to the people of 
God, whoſe hearts andears-have been all this while accuſto- 
med to that Tranſlation as a thing approvedby the verie A- 
poſtles themſelvs. And S. Auſtin ſpeaketh this out of ſom g,;q,,,- 
experience ; for hee had alreadie told S, Hierom, in his 10. frater noſter 
Epiſtle, of a certain Biſhop who had given way that this Epiſcopus 
new Latine Tranſlation ſhould bee read in his Church, but <4” lefita- 
with verie ill ſucceſs ; for when the pus underſtood that h : = _ 
S. Hierom in the Prophecie of Fonab, had pur it down Hede- ; ar rae 
14m inſtead of that which antiently,according to the Greek, gg. 4ug. 
| had been C «curbitam, there was a great tumult raiſed among Hierowym. 
the Pariſhioners, inſomuch that the Biſhop was forced to EPift.10-f9, 
ask-Councel of the FW , who notwithftanding that they 19-4 3:0, 
had anſwered,that the Original word: might bar cicher of 
thoſe Conſtruftions, yet the people would not be contented 
till the Biſhop had blotted out Hedera, and ſet. down-Cucurbi« 
ta, according to that which was before. 

And certainly, the New Tranſlation-took ſo ill abroad: 


that ſom.one or other, to put by the Opinion of the Thing 
A teigned:. 
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Scribu ſra- teignedan Epilile in the name of. S. Hierom, where hee ma- 
ter Euſebius {ech the Father to confeſs how ill hee had don in Tranſla- 


ſe apud Afros 
Epiſcopos * 
Oc. Apoley 
ever, Rut- 


ting the Original Scripture into Latine z ſeeing that in the 
Hebrew text there was no truth at all ; hee alſo maketh him 


' to ſaie, that this was a thing don in his younger daics, and 


fin, 46.2. p. by the infiigation of the Fews ; and this Epitile was found 
248. Tom.Z among the African Biſhops by Euſebius, by whoſe means it 


Ruffin. in 

Hierom. pag. 
x81. Cel. 1, 
Tom.g. 


was conveied to S. Hierom. 
Theſe things are acknowledged by S. Hierom himſelf in 
his Apologie againſt Rufinu,where alſo hee faith , Ergo ille 
quiEpiftolam,ſub nomine meo,penitentie fixerat,quod male Hebrea 
volumina tranſtuliſſem,objicere dicitur me in Septuaginta condem- 
nationem Scripturas ſanias interpretatumgut ſte falſa ſunt, ſive 
vera que tranſtuli, in crimine maneam,dum aut in novo opert fatear 
me erraſſe, aut recens Editio veteris condemnatio fit, This was 
the general voice againſt the new Tranſlation, and S. Hie- 
rom liked it the worl, becauſ it wasrtaken up againſt him by 
his great adverſarie Ruffinus in hisTecond InveAive, Septua- 
ginta duorum virorum per celluls interpretantium,; unam & Conſo= 
nam vocem dubitandum nen eſt-Spiritus Santi in(piratione prola- 
tam,& majoris id debere eſſe autoritatis,quam id quod ab uno hoc, ſi- 
bi Barrabha aſſpirante,tranſlatumeſt; Tis no duube (faith hee ) 
but that one concording voice of the ſeventie Seniors in 
their Cels, was uttered by divine inſpiration, and therefore 
I hope is to bee preferred before the Tranſlation of one 
man, who had no other inſtrution but from his Tutor 
Barrabbas. | 
The new Tranſlation ſucceeding ſo ill, S. Hierom had this 
to do, to give fatisfaftion to themen of . his time, and by all 
means to bee quit with his Antagonilt. | 
. Conlidering therefore that the complaint of all men was 
unadviſcedly grounded upon too great an eſtimation of the 
Septuagint,which everie Man urged to himſelf from the mi- 
raculous manner of the Interpretation, the Father conceived 
that chis prevailing opinion might receiv ſom abatement by 
a comely and well tempered diſparagement of that wonder 
therefore hee gives out in one place, that this great ſound 
of the Cels was buta rumor of the Ordinarie people : and 
not 
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not contented to ſaie ſo, elſwhere hee is bold to call it a fa- 
ble; hoping by this, that if hee could but take off the peo- 
ple from their opinion of the Cels, hee might gain-upon 
them for his own Tranſlation. | 
The purpoſe of S.Hierom in this, though wee grant itto 
bee good, yet wee cannot think but the Projekt was bad : and 
therefore the Father herein is altogether forſaken by his 
great friend S. Auſtin; who on the other fide laboreth ſo 
much the more to.ſet up the old Reputation of the Septua- 
gint, which hee hath not ſpared co do in the molt prevailin 
waies, though hee lived at the ſame time with S. Hierom, 
and was well acquainted with his Tenets, and loved anie 0- 
ou the bett=r for beeing his. Auſtin therefore in his $8 
piſtle to S. Hierom ſpeaking of the Septuagint, thus hee 


protelſeth,” De quorum vel confilii,vel ſpirits majori concordia, = 


quam fi unus homo eſſet, non audco in aliquam partem certam ferre 
ſententia'n, niſi quad eis preeminentem Autoritatem in hoc munere 
ſine Controverſta tribuendam exiſtimo, Oc. 

In his Commentarie upon the 87 Pſalm, hee ſaith, theic 
Autoricie is ſuch, ut non immerito propter mirabilem conſenſum, 
divino Spiritu interpretati eſſe credantur, &c. And whereas 
S. Hierom had pur off this paſſage of the Cels with a Neſcio 
_ quo Autore, as if the Autors of it had been aſhamed to ſhew 
themſelvs , Auſtin is not afraid to ſaie, that thoſe which re- 
ported this were multi,& non indigni fide; manie, and worthie 
to bee believed: And if it bee ſo ( faith hee)chatthe Tran- 
flation was made by ſeveral Men,in ſeveral Cels, andyet no 
man diſcorded either in ſenſ or words ; 9uis buic autoritati 
( where hee direQtly aimeth ac S. Hierom) conferre aliquid, ne- 
dum preferre audeat ? who is heethac ſhall dare, I will not 
faie to prefer anie thing above, but to conter anie thing un- 
to the Autoritie of this Tranſlation. 

And becauſ S. Hierom hop'd ic might follow as an abſur- 
ditie, that if the work had been performed in the ſameman- 


ner by ſeveral Men, and in ſeveral Places; jit was to bee - 


thought not a Tranſlation, but a Prophecie; S. Auſtin be- 
lieveth it to beea verie good Conſequence , an affirmeth 
that it was therefore ſaid to bee don - 2 _ 

| | ey 
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concorded ſo wonderfully. ©ui Autoritate propbetica ex ipsa 
mirabili Conſenſione perhibentur. Queſt. ſuper folte Lib. 6. © 
And foraſmuch as S. Hierom had taken notice of divers 
FEE 9 differences between the Hebrew Text, and the Greek Tran- 
anifeſtum o . {; . h . 0 A 
eſt autemIn. (lation, S- Auſtin ſaith , that there is no reaſon why wee 
rerpretationg {ſhould think otherwiſe of theſe, then wee do of that harmo- 
ilm que nious diſcord which is found to bee among the four Evanges 
dictur Sc- Jiſts; foras there the ſame-Spirit guided each-Man's Pen to 
Pruegm's > mean, and yet not write the ſame; lo here the ſame in{pirati- 
*# nonnllis . WR "gg nH 
ſe aliter bas 90» Which had formerly in{irufed the Original Writers , 
bere, 4x4mn did now allo dire& the Tranſlators to ſet down the veric 
invemant in ſame things,but ina different waie. 

; Hebreo, qui 
eam linguam noverunt, & qui Interpretati ſunt finguli eoſlem libr95 ; bujus item diflantie 
cauſa f# queratur , cur tanta Au'orites Interpretationis Lxx mu'tis in locis diftet abea 
Vcritate que in Hebreis Coducibus invenitur mbil occurrcre probabilins exiflimo quam illos 
Lxz, eo ſpi-itu interpretatos,quo & i/l2que interpretabantur difta fuerunt , quod ex ipſa 
eorum mirabili conſenſime firmatum eſt, 5c. Ergo & ipſi nonnulla in cloquio narrando, 
(5 ab eadem v9/untate Dei,cuſus illa d'Ftaerat gt cut werba ſcrvire derbebant,, mon recedends; 
n#bil aliud demonſtrare voluerunt,quim boc ipſum, quod nunc in Evangcliſtarum 4 . coneord; 
guedam diverſitate miramur. Auguſt, de Conſenſ. Evangeliſt. Lib. 2, C. 66, fol, 
195. Tom. 4. | | 


Therefore in whatſoever the Aatoritie of S.Hierom could 
prevail againſt our Storie, itmay bee overborn by that whic' 
hah been ſaid, moſt of all by the ponderous Teſtimonie of 
S. Auguſtine. | 

Wee com now to Conſider of his Reaſons ; the Jater 
whereof bearing no notable force in it ſelf, may bee paſſed 
by, but the former ſtandeth thus. | 

T hat there could bee no ſuch micaculous Circumſtance 
inthe Tranſlation, as this paſſage of theCels, becauſthen 
Ariſteas, who undertook a particular Narration of this 
whole Matter, would not have omitted this, if hee had 
known it ; and hee could. not chuſe but know it, if it had 
been don, -for hee lived at the ſame time, and the Reaſon 
prevaileth yet further, becauſ Joſephus, relating this Hiſtorie 

"out of Ariſteas,maketh no mention of anie ſuch Matter. 

This Reaſon I was alwaies affraid off : for beſides that ic 

isthe ſtronger for beeing given by S, Hierom, it hath _ 
Uc 


*y 
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ſuch-a proper validitie in it ſelf, that if wee ſhould not fair- 


ly decline it, it would injure the probabilitie of all. 

'But the inconvenience that may ariſe by this Reaſon wee 
ſufficiently avoid, if theſe three things can bee brought to 
paſs. 1. Thatthe Hiſtorie of the Septuagint which now 
goeth abroad under the name of Ariſteas, is not the intire 
work of that Ariſteas, who lived in the daies of Ptolemie. 
2. Thatthe true Ariſteas had this paſſage of the Cels. 3. That 
Teſephus lefr it out, andthe Reaſons why. . 

or the firſt, which concerneth Arifteas, That heeis to 
bee taken fora ſpurious Autor , wee are already prevented 
by the learned Vives 2 Caſtro, Scaliger, Voſſius, and others, 
' who have all ſet down their judgments againſt this Autor. 
and thoſe thar have ſpoken moſt moderately, have ſaid (that 
which is the verie truth indeed) That the Compiler of this 
work was much later tlien the dajes of the Tranſlation, and 
that the Storie as now it is, was gathered together out of 
 Foſepbus, Euſebius , Epiphanius, and ſom others, which are 
not now at all, or not yet extant. : 

But becauſ the Credit of anie Autor, eſpecially thoſe thar 
are Antient ought not to bee diſparaged upon a {light or fri- 
volous ground, the Cauffes ſhall bee ſet down which have 
neceſſarily moved hereunto. | ; 

The principal Reaſon rendred by Vives and the reſt , is, 
For that ſom things are cited by the fathers out of Ariſteas, 
which are not to bee found in the Storie- as now it ſtand's : 
tnftance is made in Epiphanius concerning the Cels, and in 
the Letters which paſs'd between Ptolemie and Eleazar the 
Prieſt, which are not delivered by the Fathers, as they lie in 
the Storie ; but have a manifeſt varietie, and ſuch as cannot 
eaſily bee reconciled, This Reaſon is good, and maketh 
much againſt the Compiler, who would bee called by the 
Name of Ariſteas. But ſomthing ſhall bee added out of 
our own Obſervation. | 2s 

The Autor of the Preſent Hiſtorie ſaith, that Demetrius 
going along with the Seniors to the Iſle Pharos, went over 

Z BY in\a gmdior drdyoua Tis Ferdoans xj Th yiguew» the 
Heptaſtadium and the Bridg, &c. oy paſſage is ——_ 
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ly taken vut of Foſephus, who though hee undertake to ſet 
own the Storieaccording to Ariſteas, yet hee doth not.fol- 
low him 812 7: as,throu2h the whole file of his Narration; 
but oft-rimes, and eſpecially where hee would bce bricf, hee 
taketh his own waies of expreſſion ; Therefore when hee 
cometh to tell how the Seniors-were conduft.d by Deme- 
tris from the Citie to the Ile, hee. dclivereth ic under the 
Circumtiances of his own time, as.it they had paſſcd over 
the Heptaſtadium and the Bridg, becauſ' that indeed was the 
waie in his daies, and as hee thought in the daics of 
Artiſtes. 
Bur if our information bee rightly given, wee ſhall finde 


. this to bee a notorious Anachroniſm : tor at the daies of the 


Tranſlation .Pharos was an Itlc, and therefore they cculd not 


pals over thither by Land. 
Homer telleth that in old time this Ifle Pharos Iaie a whole 


. daje.and a nights ſail trom - Alexandria- 


T&xr0y ardf* Garay 76 @arnytgin yAaque) mos 

"tlwoey Oc. 
Andthe Archbiſhop of Theſſalonica faith upon this place, 
that this was ſo ze] 3 "Hewires yeores , 72 amyawSira 7H 
it Ts Neis,, &c, in the daies of the Antient Heroes , but ſince 
that time it hath been turned into earth by the River Nile. Such 
a propertie indeed the River, hath, becauſ it continually 
draweth much mud; as is obſerved. by Ariſtotle, Eratoſthenes, 
and manie others, but that it ſhould do it in this proporti- 
on, it is-altogether incredible, 

For by the Judgement of the beſt and moſt skilful Mari- 

ners, A ſhip under fail having winde and tide, may ride 


as far in the $pace of one hour as hall anſiver 8000 paces 


upon the land, which multiplied into 2 4. make up 192000. 
T heretore the diſtance between the Citie.and the Iſle muſt 
have been 192 Miles : and ſo much earth muſt have been 
gathered together by the Attraltions of Nile ſince the time 
of the Trojan wars.. But concerning this, Ariſtides ſaid well 
in his aeſcription of Egypt, 676 x; Odegy 0p Tois Tron Owngdr 
Siappidlw turgiozer. ar anbxr *Aryuols. Homer » faith hee, 
indeed writeth, that Pharos is as. far from Alexandria as one can 

£6 
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go by ſeain a daie and-a right. But ſaith Ariftides, 69-0 ai in 
Exw airiiow, T know not bow I ſbould believ him. ; 

But while Pharos was an I{le, the true diſtance between it 
andthe Citie, as,it hath been uſually and experimentally 
accounted, was about ſeven Furlonzs; irle 5adiz , or nea- 
ver upon a Mile : This ſpace was in after times wrought in- 
to an litmus by the bold induſtrie and expenſes of Cleopatra, 
which from the meaſure of the diſtance was called Hep- 


taſtadium. 
Thi ismoſt confidently reported by Ammianas Marcelli- 
2x5 in_Fulian. lib. 22.p.285. Hec eadem Regina, Heptaſta- 
. dium, ficut vix credenda celeritate,.it2 magnitudine mira conſtru« 
xit, ob Cauſſam notam &* neceſſariam. Inſula Pharos, &c. a ci 
vitatis litore mille paſsibus diſparata, Rhodiorum erat obnoxia ve- 
Aigali, .qnod cizm inde quidam nimium quantum petituri veniſſent; 
feminacallida ſemper in fraudes, ſollennium ſpecie.feriarum, iis- 
dem publicanis ſecum ad juburbana perdutiis, ous juſſerat irrequi= 


etis labaribus conſummari, & ſeptem diebus totidem Stadia, molibus - 


Jattis in Mare, ſolo propinquanti terre ſunt vindicate. ud cum 
vebiculo ingreſſa ,. errare ait: Rhodios , Inſularum , non Continentis 
portorium flagitantes,-&*c. that is , The ſame Cleopatra raiſed 


the Heptaſtadium , not more wondertul for its magnitude, . 


then for the expedition of the buſineſs; and ſhee did it fora 
, reaſon verie neceſſarie and well enough known. The lfle 

Pharos,which was about a Milediitant from the Citie, paied 
Tribute to the Rhodians; which beeing by them too into- 
lerably exafted, the Politick Princeſs, alwaies exquilicely a- 


ble to deceiv, upon a time withdraw's the Publicans-into 


the Suburbs, as if there had. been. ſom great Holidaie to 


bee kept. In the mean time ſhee had ſet men a work to caſt - 


mightie heaps into the Sea ; which beeing followed with 
indefatigable pains, ſeven furlongs of Sea were made into 
Earth within the ſpace of ſeven daies; and the Citie contir 
.nued with the Iſle. This don, the Queen rode over in her 
Chariot, and told the Publicans, that they were much de- 


ceived to com. and require Impoſt for the Ifle, for that was * 
now becom-a Continent, &c. Whereas the Hiſtorian faith, ' 
the I{le was tributarie to the Rbedians. The Reader muſt not 
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bee ignorant, that theſe people, by reaſon of their great ex- 
perience in Navigation, were tor a long time Lords over all 
the Seas, and in all Marine matters preſcribed rules to other 
Nations : inſomuch, that the Imperial Law in all T itles 
which concern the Sea, {till goeth according to.the Law of 
the Rhodes : unlels it bee where it is otherwile required by 
the unalcerable cuſtoms of particular places. So ſaith Doct- 
Tus Greco mius in the Law, Te ravlia wivra, x im x7! Idnar7, nel- 
Rom.in Les 15) , Podico Tiuror) viuao, x) xdla m3 Pdirs Six4t4) vious, 
Naut,p.278 Gras wi) aG@& vouT iralii © -Tois =, "Pcdkoy vous Eveir 
0xeTAU , OO f 

And therefore it is, that when Fudemon of Nicomedia 
made complaint to Antoninus, that in a wrack upon the coaſt 
ot Ttalie, hee had been rob'd by the Publicans that inhabi- 

Deſt. De ted the Cyclades , the Emperor returned this anſwer, '£y3 

' Leg.Rbod. de 88 os nous xver@, © vl rou@ Tis Jardoms Ty riue of Pot- 

«ff. AGIEOIS oy xenitoer. that is, T indeed am Lord of the Land, but as for 
the Sea, it muſt bee judged by the Law of the Rhodes : Title 2. 
of the Digeſt. cap. 9. This by the waie, but by that of Am- 
mianus Marcellinus wee are certainly informed concerning 
the time ,when Pharos firſt began to bee a Peninſula. 

Therefore if Ariſteas make mention of the Heptaſtadium, 
hee ought tolive either in, or after thedaies of Clevpatra z 
but the true Ariſteas was dead long before. 

But Benjamin bay- ona is againſt us : for hee reckoneth the 
making of this Iſthmus among the as of Alexander the 
great NePTT"2bp39R bu 9:7 by MT ob: A PU 
Dn TM 2 11 that is, And there (Alexander) raiſ- 

=N\VDD ed up a Bank at the Haven of Alexandria, tbe ſpace of one whole 
D122 17W milewithin the Sea» But this cannot bee : for then it ſhall 
P-I2I, neverbee pardon'd his Hiſtorians, Plutarch, ©. Curtius, and 
eſpecially Arrian, who wavteſtis oculatus, if ſtriving, in ſom 
things,to make him greater then hee could bee, they ſhould 
negle&in other things to make him ſo great at hee was. All 
that ever yet undertook the mention of this Mightie Prince, 
have not ſpared to ſaie as much as could bee believed, and 
do wee think they would leav out that which ought to 
bee? 'Twas enough for the renown of Alexander which 
other 
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other Autors have ſaid, concerning his Nor ultra in the Parte jd 
Eaſt: and yet the Arabick Geographer aſſcribeth alfo unto #4. 4 


him the Pillars of Hercules in the Weſt : and ſaith more- 
over, that by the help of his Mathematicians, hee digged 


up an Iſthmus, and joined two ſeas together : See this Au- 


tor in his firſt Parc of his 4. Clime. 

That which is already recorded of this Mightie . Con- 
queror, by Hiſtorians more commonly known, is as great 
a burden as fame can bear , and yet I have feen two Greek 


unpubliſh'd Autors in the Baroccian Archives,that have gon A1rh;v,s n. 
beyond all that is yet extant, as-if they would ſet down ra.8.bluth. 
not how much Alexander could do, but how much 'twas Bod. 


poſlible for the Reader to belicy ; for ſo they have ſcrued 
up his Aﬀts to a moſt prodigious and incredible hight, that 


nothing more can bee exſpefted from the Hiſtoria Lombardica, 


or the moſt impudent Legend : and yet] findenothing at all 
faid of this Agger. 


7ufin hath taid much for Alexander out of Trogus Pompey, - 


and much is ſet down by Diodorus ; to fate nothing of Zens 


Demetrius, printed at Venice in vulgar Greek ; and a French 


Autor not extant, both which have written the life of Ale- 
xander, and that they mightlie by Autoritie, they have don 


itinverſ: and yet none of all theſe ever durſt to faie, that - 


this was anie of his Ads, to join Pharos to Alexandria: nay 


Plutarch in the life of this Alexander ſaith , that Pharos was - 


an Iſle in thoſe daies, and verie well tntimateth , that the 
Itthmus was congeſted in after times. Therefore if this 
would'not bee remembred, neicher by thoſe who knew all 
that Alexander did, nor yet by others who durſt to write 
more then they knew: Bar- Fonah is not to bee regarded in 

this matter. A 
But Foſeph Scaliger troubleth us further, &c hee ſaith, 
that this Iithmus was raiſed per Superiores Ptolemeos, by the 
former Ptolemies : and his Autoritie for this is out of Ful:us 
Ceſar, in the third book ofhis Commentaries De Bello Civili, 
towards the later end of that Book, rhere Ceſar ſaith thus. 
-Hec inſula objetia Alexandrie portum efficit : ſed & ſuperiori- 
bus regionibus in longitudinem -paſſuum 900+ in mare jadtis 
mo- 
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 molibus , anguſto itinere &* ponte cum oppido conjungitur. 


Acthe firſt reading of theſe words, I marvailed how Sca- 
liger could pick out the thing which is pretended, feeing 
that here isno.intimation to that purpole 3 bur upon a fur- 
ther inquirie, I found ig the Critical Notes upon this Place, 
that Brodews would have it read, 4 ſuperioritus Regibus , and 
out of. this varia leio, Scaliger got his Supertores Ptolemeos. 

Suppole wee then that the true waie of reading ſhould 
bee according to Brodeus , yet how will Ceſar bee *truſied 
for this, in whoſe judgment wceall know that the Pailing 
up of an Iſthmus would bee too great a work for a woman; 
in compariſon whereof Ceſar's Ditches and Trenches could 
bear.no reputation ? Therefore it concern'd the DiCtator 
to darken, the glorie of Cleopatra, for fear that ſhould 
eclip{ his own : therefore the exploit is obſcurely ſugge- 
ſted in terms of generalitie and ambiguitie, that ic was don 


. A ſuperioribus Regibus, which whether it bee to bee under- 


ſtood of Ptolemie Lagus, and Pbiladelpb, or of thoſe which 
ſucceeded, whocantell us; and if ir bee not, it maketh no- 
thing againſt us. . But why are wee bound to read Regibus, 
ſeeing that in themoſt antient and the correQeſt Copies, wee 
finde it conſtantly written , A ſuperioribus Regionibus ? and 
ſo it is to bee referred to in longitudinem paſſuum 900. 2 ſip- 
Region, &c, or otherwiſe it may follow the force of the 
Conjundtion ( ſed ) which leadeth to another waie of Inter- 
pretation ; and either of theſe waies, ſeemeth fully to ſati(- 
fie the Autor's meaning, and affordeth a Conſtruftion pro- 
per to the Place.So wee ſee,that theſe words of Ceſar are not 
of force enough to overthrow the Teſtimonie of Ammianus 
Marcellinus : therefore it holdeth {till that Pharos remained 
an J/e till the dajics of Cleopatra 3 and wee are ſure that 
Ariſteas was dead long before : therefore tor him to make 
mention of the Heptaſtadium is an in:xcaſable - Anachroniſm : 
and there needeth nothing more to prove the firſt thing 
which was required, That the Autor of the preſent Hiſto- 
ric of the Seventie, cannot bee that Ariſteas who was to live 
in the daies of Ptolemie. Now wee are to prove-that the true 
Ariſteas had this paſſage of the Cels, And this will bee eaſe , 

to 
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to do, becauſ Gedaliab in his Shalſbelet Hakabbala ( protel- 
ſing to ſet down this Hiſtorie of the Seventie Interpreters, 
briefly out of Ariſteas) toward the later end of his Abſtradt a - 
uſeth theſe words, PMN 119 DMD IX BM MIN) oe, 
W9 wn D237) ( Maba TRA IM) YYVL) ju, 25. o& 
tran 2 Ton. RN JEN PEMD) thatis, And 24. 
everie daie the King asked them the Interpretation of ſom bard ſay- 
ings,and dark, ſentences(which may bee ſeen at large in this © Book) * Of Ari- 
And they ſtill gave him ſuch an Anſwer as was to the purpoſe, and flees hee 
. well- pleaſing in bis fight; inſomath that the King marvailed meancth, 
greatly , &c. After this ( faith hee }) they were conduRted 
to a certain Iſland 110) S821) DINRD PTH about a 
mile diſtant from Alexandria, 1 7D Ws S537 nn 
and to each of them was appointed a4 ſeveral Conclave., ec. 
Weecannot imagine the Autor to bee ſo notoriouſly im- 
pudent as to havecitedthis out of Ariſteas,it ic had not been 
there. . 
Therefore now if wee give the reaſon,why Foſepbus ſhould 
leay it out, wee have brought that to paſs, which was re- 
quired to bee don. : 
Foſephus having had good experience of the Heathen, not 
onely by his converſation with their Books, but alſo with 
themſelvs, made obſervation of that, whereof hee himſelf 
afterward found cauſ to complain : that as they made little 
account of the Nation of the Fews, and their Religion; - 
ſo they lighted their Antiquities , and misbelicved anie 
thing that could bee ſaid or written for their Renown. Jo- 
ſepbus beeing well aware of this, and deſirous by all means 
that his work might finde Acceptation with the Gentiles, 
took diligent heed to make the diſpoſition of his Hiſtorie 
of ſuch a temper , as that nothing ſhould bee propoſed ſo 
Incredible, as not to bear ſom congruitie with ſuch things, 
which had been known to bee before, and were like to bee 
hereafter, -Y | 
Therefore when hee cometh-to the miraculous paſſages of 
Holie Writ, hee uſeth a fair waie of Diſſimulation, ſtillmo» 
derating the wonder of a work, that hee may bring it down 
to the Heathens Faith, and make it fit n ordinarie v_ 
| | e 
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| TheReader ſhall willingly believ this, after experience 
made in an Inſtance or two. ; 

When Foſephus cometh to tell of Iſraels departure out 
of Fyypt, and how they paſſed through the mid'it of the 
Sea upon drie land ; hee rejateth the Storie bona fide, bur 
withall ſuperaddeth thereunto a moſt unwarrantable Exte- 
nuation. His fear was, leſt the Gentiles would think much 
to believ, that the unrulie waves of the Seaſhould not one- 
ly ſtaie, but alſo give back at the ſhaking of a Rod , and the 
voiceof a Man. And this would bee the rather doubted of 
by the Heathen, becauf notice had been alreadie given unto 
them by Artapan, that howſoever the Heliopolites in Ep ypt 

ted concerning this matter , not much otherwile then 
Moſes himſelf had don; yet the Tradition of the Aſem- 
phites was, fumaecyy ole Tor Movmy Tis yoegs, aw Juauly 
Tigig,Ta., did Encgs Tis Youdarns T0 wAnlCr Tegan , that is, 
That Moſes beeing well acquainted with the conditions of the Place, 
obſerved the Reflux of the waters, and ſo brought over his Troops. 
by drie Land. : 
Therefore Joſephus , that hee might make this eafie to bee 
believed , maketh it equal to that which no bodie doubt - 
ed of; perſwading the Reader, that this was all one with 
that paſſage of Alexander thefGreat and his Companie, 
through the Pamphilian Sea. \ 

Oavudoy 5 wnd\tis Ts Ayu 70 mapgdefoy, & deyains ardgw- 
@us, x omeias daciggts, woiln owineias odds x) Sid Sandons , 
Gi7% tele Pernow 38 , ie nar" auvrouely* imcls 1 af 79 
*AditarS ery Tor Caomin Tis MantSoriass x95 x) @ewlu yE30/00m, 
xs; ones 70 Tleauguaer wiaeyT , uv 6d vy dnl uh Tyurt man 
gigs Thu If dures xalaauom Th Tp) NyHpMIEt ; T4 968 Im 
aiivay|& 8 CP | 

Whether ( faith hee) the thing were don by the Councel of 
God, -or that the Sea ſhould do it of its own accord, no man ought 
ſo to wonder, as if it were a thing unheard of , that the Sea it 
ſelf ſhould make waie for the men of - thoſe old and innocent times, 
when as but the other daie, as it were , the Pamphylian Ocean 
gave waie to great Alexander King of Macedon, and bis fol- 
lowers : and when they had no other road to paſs by , the waves 

them- 
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themſelvs mark'd them out a path, rather then anie thing ſhould 
hinder the deſign which God had purpoſed them unto; and that 
was to put a feried to the Kingdom of Perſia. 

But let us ſee how theſe two Matters differ in their Mos 


ments, and how unlike che paſſing of Alexander is to that of 


lirael. . 
Strabo can tell us the truth. 


— 


pi $aomide S is: T4 x7! Yaazoar Strd, I wy "Anitardp& Strabo lib, 
mapiryays Th reglaev, ig d' og Kaiuat nariyhucy, 6Hiny?) 5 14.9.666, 
To Dapguaig awidyy rel ammanaur aicgdy 63, my alyiang 3 667. 


Tas } ynveuians tuureulw , wt th Bags THis ed dj2or, manys 
wwegrl Gr 4 5% whdyys wan oj xupd Ter Kahvalwily om m9 0s 
Aut i wh ty did Ty oges variphants, weldoy *x4 #4) Begody'ns 6, 
mo) y aryia, M0 x6019 x7! Tis wdias. 5 3 'AniEaude@ os yauim 
EtoY EFE0ay Kavecvy i) T6 @niey EÞnÞe may TH TUNN, awelv aveiiaa 
- 70 KUpe wewnde, x, lnlw Thu nuiegy & YSaor vita 1hs ao- 
geiay ouniCn, wines jupants Pan'o for: that is, About Phaſelis 
there is a ſtreight of the Sea, where Alexander paſſed over with 
bis companie , for the bil Climax. lying upon the Pamphylian 
Seas, leaveth a narrow Paſſage upon the Shore, which at a low ebb 
is ſo drie, that it may bee paſs'd ever on foot 5 but at the flowing of 
the waters, it uſeth to bee covered all over with the waves. Now 
becauſ the waie of the Mountain is round about and precipitate,tra= 
vellers, for the moſt part, take this waie by the ſhore, if the Sea 
bee calm; and it was Alexander's hap to com that waie in the 
winter Seaſon, who committing moſt of bis adis to fortune, ſet 
forward before the waters were gon off , ſo that hee and bis fol- 
lowers were fain to wade all daie long in the Sea up to the mid- 
dle, &c. ; 

The Reader may here ſee whither Foſepbus have not de» 
ſtroied the Miracle by lefſening it, and made it ceaf to bee 
a wonder,while hee (trive's to make it fit to bee believed. 

The ſame Autor, when hee ſhould tell us how the Sun 
Rood Rill in Gibeon, and the Moon in the-vallie of Ajalon 
hee talketh of a great Thunder and Lightning, and of 
ſtrange Hail, which is ſomthing more too, then what the 
Scripture faith : but to the purpole nothing is ſaid, fave 


'. onely, that the daie was longer then it uſed to bee, 
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t&r1 74 36 3, Thu nubegr dvEnlnva hier Of. 'Agyaronity, AY. © 
Kep. &. pag. I 23. 

For the daics to: lengthen was an-ordinarie thing, to 
thoſe who lived between the Tropick of Cancer,and the 
Ar&ick Circle; and for the ſame daic to bee longer then 
ever it had been, would not bee ſo incredible to the Heathen, 
becauſ they had already heard, of one night as big as three; 
forſ{uch a thing as this had happened', when Jupiter begat 
Hercules of Alcmena, and this was told them;long before 
the time of Joſephus , by their divine Orphens in- his Argor 
Aauticks. EO 

—_—— opts © 4a cHet@ drynle 
"HiarOr, ord I" iaeuzic)e a4vlcdur *Oggrn 
When Hercules was born (faith hee ) 
Three daies the Sun leaving bis wonted Light, 
Laie bid, and made of three, but one long Night. 

Again, Joſepbus when hee is to ſet down how the King ' 
Nabuchodonoſor was changed into a Beaſt, hee ſcarcely obtein- 
eth of himſelf at firſt, to call it ante thing but a Dream; and 
afterwards, when hee ſpeaketh of it as of athing don , hee 
faith no more but this, That the King liv'd ſeven years «a7! 
benuias Jprivately; as if to dine andlup alone, had been to eat 
Dan, 4-25. £r4ſs like Oxen, and to bee from the ſocietie of Men , had 

n-all one with beeing turned into the condition of a 

Beaſt ; not that wee believ that the King of Babel was tranſ- 

formed into a Brute, though the literal. fenſ of the Text 

ſeem to kadus on toſuch a Metamorphoſis ; but that , to 

bear theminde of a Beaſt under the ſhape of a Man, was 

more then to keep ones Chamber; and to depart from ones 

own ſelf argued ſomwhat el then #47 5gnulas i» To bee 

private. And yet Jags faje's no more, nay, heecrave's 

pardon for this, as-it it had been: too much to ſaje that ſuch 
2Ao- acne, ? bing could bee don in a Dream. "Eſnaaxion Shot unfeis #75 
Rl Keg. **45%» Orc. No man (faith hee) F bope, will blame mee for this; 
12.66.10. for Thave ſe theſe things down as I found them in antient writings: 
c4p.11. peg, ſhewing hereby that his care was, not- ſo much that things 
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313-E312- might appear don.in.thenſelys, as that they were truly re- 
| lated by him 
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If itbee ſaid that the Retroceſlion of the Sun and ſha- 
dow in the Diall x _ nn = yy;,e a —_— as anie ; 
and yet that it was fully and faith reporte oſephus, 
the * pre ſhall have this arisfation,, That hoe the 

- moment of this Miracleconliſted in the Retroceſlion of the 
Sun it ſelf, yet the moſt viſible part thereof, and that which 
would beemoſt of all obſerved was the Retrogradation of 
the ſhadow, which obteined ſo far above that which was 
the cauſ of it, that. in the Book of the Kings, the whole Mi- 
racle is reported with no other fame then this, of the ſha» 
dows going back, without anie mention of the Sun at all. 

| Now the Hiſtorians hope was, that if the more obvious part 

of the Miracle concerning the ſhadow could bee perſwaded, 
then that mult neceſſarily follow; And Foſepbus might know 
that there was no cauſ” why the Heathen ſhould misbeliev 
the Retroceſſion of the ſhadow, becauſtheir Mathematici- - 
ans could tell them that ſach a thing as this might bee don 

. by Nature. For. 

Let a Plane bee ſet equidiſtant to the Horizon of a Right 
Sphear in anie part of the Earth, between the Equator and 
the Tropicks; the point of whoſe Verticitie let it bee leſs , 
elevated then the Parallel of the Sun's Declination, and 
Jet the Plane bee Sciaterically prepar'd, , and it ſhall bee ne- 
celſarie for the ſhadow of the Sun to go back,according ta 
the Rules of-that Art: &c. | 
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Let A BCD beethe Horizon » AEC the Meridian, 
B the Eaſt point, and D the Weſt, Let BED bee the 
Equator cutting the Meridian in E. Let FG H bee for 
the North Parallel of the Sun, cutting the Meridian in G, 
Let+the Semith of the Place ſuppoſed to bee between the 
Equator,and the ſaid Parallel bee the Point I, bywhich draw 
a vertical Circle K LIM, touching the Parallel F GH in L, 
and another, N O FI Q cutting the ſame Parallel FGH in 
the point O, between L the point of Contingencie, and 
F the point, where the Sun ſhall begin to riſe when hee en- 
treth into the Parallel F GH, and again in the Point P, be- 
tween L the ſaid Point of Contingencie, andthe Point G 
In the Meridian, and draw yet another Vertical F R FS by 
F the point of the Sun's" riſing , and therefore cutting the 
Parallel FG Hin R between the Points P and G. 


Now 
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Now becauſ the Sun beeing in anie great Circle of the 
Sphear, the Shadow of anie Style erefted upon a Plane at 
right Angles, is neceſlarily projeted upon the Common 
Seion of the Plane ofthe Circle and the Style. 

Therefore the Sun beeing in the Vertical Circle FRIS, 
and in the point of his riſing F, the ſhadow of a Style per- 
, pendicularlyere&ed upon the Horizon of ſuch a Place, 
whoſe Semith Point ſhall bee in I, cannot recede from the 
Plane of that Vertical FR IS; but ſhall cut the Weſtern 
Semicircle of the Horizon in S ar theſame place, where 
the Parallel T S oppoſite to the Parallel of the Sun, cutteth 
the Horizon ; ſo that the diſtance of the Shadow in the 
Horizon from the Meridian Southward ſhall bee the Arch 
A S. Again the Sun beeing elevated above the Horizon 
and plac'd in O, commeth to the Vertical NO PIQ , and 
then the Shadow of the ſaid Style ſhall cut the Horizonin 
Q , and the diſtance from the Meridian will bee the Arch 
AQ, greater then AS, But when the San ſhall com to L, 
the Point of Contingencie,, and fo bee in the Vertical 
KLIM, then the ſhadow of the Style ſhall cut the Hori- 
zon in M, and the diſtance of the Shadow from the Meri- 
dian will bee the Arch AM, greater then AQ, and the 


greateſt which the Shadow can have that daie. 


Therefore from thetime of the Sun's beeing in F, the 


point of his riling till hee came to L the point of Contin- 
gencie, the Shadow of —_ went ſtill forward from S 
by Q to M. | | 

Atterwards the Sun moving from L to P ſhall bee again 
in the Vertical NOPIQ, and the Shadow of the Style 
ſhall again cut the Horizon in Q; and thediſtance of the 
Shadow from the Meridian ſhall again bee the Arch A Q,, 
as before when the Sun was in the point O. Theretore the 
Shadow is gen back inthe Horizon , from the Point M to 
Q nearer to the Meridian. Again, the Sun moving- from 
PtoR, ſhall bee again in the Vertical FRIS; and the 
Shadow of the Style ſhall cut the Horizon in'S, and the 
diftance thereof from the Meridian ſhall bze the Arch A S, 
as before when the Sun was in F, the point of his riling. 


Therefore - 


— 
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Therefore the Shadow is gon back alſo from M by Q toS. 


Therefore in anie part of the Torrid Zone, where the Ele- 
vation of the Pole is leſs then the Declination of the Sun, 
the Shadow ofa Style perpendicularly erefted upon a Plane, 
may have a natural viſible Retroceſſion, which was required 
to bee don. | 
But Peter Novius , however hee acknowledgeth thatthe 
; Retrogradatien of-the Shadow is according to nature'in 
, the Cafe propoted, yet in the Matter of Hezckiab, hee un- 
derſtandeth it to bee miraculous 5- and hee maketh-the Mira- 
_ cle toconfiſt in this, That it was not don as the Propoſiti- 
on requireth, within, but without the Tropicks, between 
that of Cancer andthe Arftick Circle, for in ſuch a poſiti- 
on of Sphear, the Dial of Ahaz was plac'd. 

But learned Clavius (whoſe waie of demonſtration wee 
follow) maketh it plainly to appear, that. the ſame thing 
may bee don as well in the one Place as the other : And it 
muſt needs bee ſo; for in our own Elevation, here at Oxford, 
(which lieth in the ſame Poſition of Sphear, though not 
under the ſame Latitude with theirs at Feruſalem) a Plane 
may bee fitted for ſuch a Polar Altitude as ſhall bee leſs then 
twentie three degrees and an half, and then it will have 
the ſame ſite in reſpeCt of the Sun, as if it were plac'd-be- 
tweenthe Tropicks, and ſo the Retrocellion of the Shadow 
muſt bee as natural as before. 

Therefore it muſt bee ſaid againſt Peter -Novizs that the 
Miracle was not in the going back of the Shadow onely;but 
the Sun : for ſo it is ſet down by Tſaiabthe Prophet. 

And whereas it was ſet down in the begining that the 
moſt viſible part of the Miracle was the Retroceſlion of the 
Shadow : that ſhall here bee proved, becauſ, to the ſtrength 
of our Obſervation it is required that this ſhould bee. 

The moſt received opinion concerning the Degree in 
the Dial of A4baz is, That they ſhould bee 'meanc of Hours : 
ſo indeed the Targum rendreth JJ and at the firſt view ic 
ſeemeth moſt reaſonable, According to this, 'the Sun went 
backwards ten hours, therefore hee had gon forwards 150 
Degrees of the EqujnoQtial line, ( for hee is to go = 

our 
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hour titteen ) therefore alſo hee had yet to go thirtie de» 
grees, which is the complement of 180. the Semicircle of 
thedaie, | 
Thetime then of the Miracle was within two hours of 
night, and the Retroceſſion of the Sun it ſelf was as viſible 
asthat of the Shadow : tor hee had gon back above three 
parts of the Hemiſphear. | 
But this could nor bee. For the Prophet ask'd the Kin 
whether hee would have the Sun go ten degrees forward, 
or ten degrees backward : but if degrees bee taken for hours 
would hee ask him whether hee would have the Sun go 10. 
hours forward, when there was but two togo? For the 
Sun was then Occidental, 60 degrees paſt the Meridian , 
and within two hours was to leav that Horizon : So that 
if the King had required, that the Shadow ſhould have gon 
10. degrees forward, the Prophet muſt have gon back from 
his word ; for that which was promiſed was more then 
could bee don. | 
Therefore it ſcemeth that the degrees in the Dial of Abaz 
areto bee underſtood of thoſe in Heaven, where they are 
molt properly and primarily ſo called. Therefore the Sun 
together with the whole frame of the ſuperior world, went 
ſo far backward in the diurnal Motion, as made up the ſpace 
of ten degrecs in the EquinoGial Line , which anſweredto 
two third parts of an hour in the Dial of Abaz: 
Therefore the Retroceſſion of the Shadow was much 
more vitlible, then that of the Sun : For wee all know that 
he ſpace which the Sun goeth in half an hours time and a 
little more, is better noted in the Dial, then in the Heavens: 
For, by reaſon of the great diſtance of the Sun's Excentrick 
from the ſurface of the Earth, the Angle of viſion is ſo 
Acute, that it cannot transfer a perceivable ſpecies of ſo 
rapt amotion. And as it cannot bee pertgiv'd in the go-- 
ing, ſo neither would 1t eaſily bee obſerved then it was 
gon ; foran Arch of 10. degrees in ſo vaſt an Orb as that 
of the Sun , would neveg bee diitinguiſh'd by choſe that 
ſtand herebelow, unleſs it were Geometrically obſerved by 


a Quadrant or Aicrolabe ; thc knowledg and prattice c—_—_ 
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of,l think was not ſo common in the Kingdom of Itratl, 
Theretore though the main condition of this Miracle was, 
that the Sun it ſelt ſhould go back, yet that which was moſt 
apparent, was the Retrocelſion of the ſhadow : And becauCl 
Fojepbus knew that this would bee accepted among the Gen- 
tiles, as a matter not without Nature's compaſs, hee ven- 
tured,upon this incouragement,to ſet down the whole won» 
der. For it was not his deſire purpolely to ſmother anie 
thing that was Miraculous, but onely ſo to qualitie the Pa. 
radoxall part of things , that they might paſs among the 
Heathen without fcorn and derifion : Therefore in all pla- 
nh there could bee anie pretenf, hee uſeth no diflimu- 
lation. So in the Hiſtorie of Balaam, hee durſt to ſaie, that 
a dumb Afs forbad the madneſs of the Prophet : *T was 
ſtrange indeed thatan Aſs ſhould ſpeak ; but why not an 
Aſs as well as an Ox ? which had often hap'ned in the Ro- 
mane State ; and once aboveall the reſt Livie reporteth, that 
to the.great terror of the Conſul Domitius, an Ox uttered 
theſe words, Roma cave tibi. | 

And thus Foſephus would have been content todo the 
reſt, if there could have beenthe like reaſon ; but beeing de- 
firous to train up the Heathen by Probabilities to a good 
conceit of his Nation, and thoſe things which were writ- 
ten of them; hee muſt not laie too great a task upon their 
belief, and therefore ſtil] when his Hiſtorie Iead's him to 
the Narration of a ſtrange thing, hee alwaies temper's the 
diſcourſ with a convenient mixture of Poflibilittes ; and 
howſoever it ſomtimes endanger's the main Matter, yet wee 
ſhall ſeldom finde him reporting a wonder ſincerely ; but 
having warily taken off that which could ſeem incredible, 
hee propoſerth the Ationunder ſuch caſte circumſtances, as 
fhall make it concord with humane reaſon, and common 
apprehenſion. | 

By this time, the Reader may know the Reaſon why 7o- 


ſepbus, when hee is to relate the Hiſtorie of the Seventie,out 


of Ariſteas, willingly omirteth this paſſage of rhe Cels, be- 
cauſ it was Jiketo ſound very incredibly in the Heathen's 
ears, that a Book ſhould bee ſo prodigiouſly tranſlated; thae 


three- 
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threeſcoreand twely Fews ſhould bee ſhut up in fo manie 
ſeveral Cels , and after ſo manie daies , each Man ſhould 
bring out the ſame Interpretation. The ſame, not onely in 
the ſenf and Notion ; but the ſame alſo for order and Man- 
ner of Expreſſion; and which was more , the verie lame, 
word for word. Therefore hee that readeth Foſepbus ſhall , 


plainly perceiv, that when hee cometh to this Circumſtance, eas 


- hee leaveth it quite out, and inſtead thereof ſayeth no more 
but this, That the Seniors made igumeier dneuins a mot? accu- K 
rate Tranſlation: and that they did it, & n{iexs i&Souinarle y 3 
v3, in fc and two daies, Ofc. 

Nevertheleſs the compiler of that Ariſteas which is now 
exſtant,wheh hee had brought the Storie thus far on, conlt- 
dering with himſelf, that this matter of the Cels was a re- 
markable Circumſtance of the Tranſlation , and ſtrongly 
arged by Juſtin Martyr 3 hee reſolved with himſelf that hee 
would by no means leay it altogether untouch'd ; and yet 
becauſ hee could finde no ſuch thing in Foſepbus , ( whom 
hee eſpecially followed) hee durſt not ſer it down plainly 
and expreſly, but in ſtead of that which ſhould have been , 
hee leaveth the Reader thus in doubt. *O: J imiriau ine 


TUupare moltyles mo)s fans Tdis avriCondis ; 73 | us Ths 0Uu- * yg.Tpt- 


guries yirbulor * apenivles dvaxagis , fras IVY Xa map TH 
&anuereir, And theſe words howſoever they may bear a verie 
natural ſenſ againſt the Miracle of the Cels, yet it would 
not much wrong their proprietie, if they ſhould bee ren- 
dred in this Manner. 7lli vero fingula eodem modo Interpreta- 
banturapud ſe conferendo ( codices Hebreos cum ſuis ver fionibus 
&c. And it this meaning of the words might go free with= 
ont contradi&ion, Ariſteas alſo may bee cited for the Cels, 
as A. Caſtro hath labored to bring it about. But this wee 
ſeek not after, onely that there may ſeem to bee ſom Am» 
biguitie , and the more, becauſ Azarias the Idumzan who 
tranſlated this Ariſteas which is now extant, into Hebrew, 
when hee cometh to this paſſage, underſtandeth it in favor 
of the Cels, and hath given up his Interpretation accor- 
dingly : for inſtead of thoſe words of Ariſteas , 'O 5 i#t- 


Tau ixace ec. hee hath left us as followeth. 
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WIT F17N WRT Et ecce bi accinxerunt ſe pro virili, 
& modum bunc obſervarunt 3- utique unuſquiſque ex eis ſeorſim 
tranſtulit fingulas ejuſdem ( ſc. legis ) fartes, deinceps *contule= 

* runt inter ſe omnes tranſlationes, &c. 

By all this wee com to know the Place where, and the 
Manner how, the Holie Scriptures were tranſlated by the 
Seventie Seniors : That the performance hereof was a mat- 
ter of Wonder and Admiration, for they were all Scparated 
at the doing of it, and yet all concorded when it was don : 
T hat wee are direfted to. believ this by the moſt warrantable 
Teſtimonies of the Antients : That ic is agreed upon by 
the Latines, Greeks, Hebrews, and Arabians: That be- 
{ides. this Autoritie, there is good Reaſon for'it: That 
there is no Autoritie or Reaſon againſt it, but that of Saint 

Hierom's , and that this is brought to a Nullicie, 
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Declaring what time the Nene: 

| Creed began to bee Sung in 
the Church. 


Queſt. What time the Nicene Creed began to 
to bee Sung in the Church * 


RETTIEfore anic thing can bee dire&ly faicd to this, 
73 WARY wee mult firſt Took a little afide npon the be- 
9 Ys ginings and improvements of Church- Mulick. 
Bo Tn the recolletion whereof, not to go fo far - 
bick as David's chief Muſicians , or the Father of them 
that plaie upon the Harp and Organ ; It is certain that che 
ap had a fet ſolemn waie of Muſical Service, but howto 
compar'd unto, or drawn up to anie correſpondencie 
with our waies, I know there is one hath undertaken, 
but doubt, (and more then ſo too) whether aniec man is able 
to perform. 
As the matter ſtand's within the compaſs of Ecclefiaſti- 


cal time, properly ſo called, The Apoſtolical icfelf was _ ; 
wi 


What time the Nicene Creed 


= 


withont ſuch a proportion of that Ceremonie as the infan- 


cie.and Cradleot the Church could afford , Carmen Chriſto 
quaſi Neo canere ſolitos , &c. Thar they were womt to ſing 
an Hymn to Chriit at their Congregations , it teemeth by 
the Junior Plinie to Trajan. But their Mulick about that 
Time was non clamans, ſed amans ; It had more of the Devo- 
tion then the Voice: ſent up with heart enough ; but for 
the harmonie, much after the rate of their other accommo- 
dations, trom the {implicitie whereof as unequal time took 
off, ſoit added to the grace and glorie of it. The Church 
Mulick had thele deprees to rite by; the firlt and: rude per- 
formance was don plano cantu, by Plain ſong; as the Pſalms 
are molt ordinarily read in Cathedrals , or at the belt , but - 
as they uſe to bee ſung in Parochial Churches , where 
though ſomtimes the noif may ſeem to pretend to a daſh 
and ſprinkling of Art, *tis moſt commonly (and "tis well 
if it bee no worſ ) but all in the ſame Time ang Tune : 


from Plain Song they got up to Diſcant ; and firſt of all ro 


contrapuntium ſimplex, a ſimple kinde of Counterpoing, and 
then Mulick was in Parts ; They ſung not all the ſametune, 
but by waie of conſonancie, yet ſo as the Mulick anſwered 


"note for note: as if there ſtood a Minim or Sembrief in the 


upper part, there ſtood another againſt it in the lower and 
inner parts : ſo that this Muſick needed no bars. 

To this the rare,but intemperate Invention of the Ma- 
ſters hath added the Contrapunium figuratum, coniiſting of 
Feuges , or mainteining of Points, alteration of the 
Keies, &c. . 

But this laſt aeceſſion came eſpecially in with the Organ: 
of the Antiquitie whereof ſomthing alſo is to bee ſaid. » 

And here wee muſt not think that the Organs in the old 


Moin.Mer- TeNament were gnie ſuch things, as that which wee call ſo 
fen. De In. Dow. Wee read it in Fob chap. 30. verſ 31. and my Organ 
firum. Her- into the voice of them that weep. T he Syri»ck rendreth it, my 
mor. lb, 10. Pſalterie, cl an another In'rument of a Triangular form, as 
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ou may ſee. by the deſcription of Merjenius. The He- 
rew word in ob is Hugab, which the Chald-eftill rurnecth 
Abpla : Now Alub fignificth properly an Ear of corn, _ 
tne 
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che (talk or ſtraw ; By Tcanſlation it ſignifeth a Pipe made 
of ſach a Reed or __ ex novarum frugum calamo con- 
fea. The word is Arabick too, and there it is pronounc- 
ed Anbuba, from whence the Latine Ambubaja , betrayingit 
ſelf by the ſound to bee none of the Romane race. And the ae 
Hebrew Organ may bee otherwiſe of Braſs or Iron, as Mai- 1m cgi 
mon to that place in Erchin of the Talmud, C.2 5 3. And yy 
therefore Fubal taught no bodie toplaie upon anie ſach Or- 
= as ours. David's Organ was buta kinde of Pipe, what 
inde ſoever it was. I 
' Our Organs are of a later and another manner of kn- "g 
vention. 
Navarr in his Book, De Oration. and Ffor.Canon faith, and 
faieth it again, that theuſe of Organs was not received in SG 
Thomas Aquinas his time. This Do&or was born in the : 
Year 1221. But our Autor, De Scriptorib. &c. as Mantuan 
alfo, atrribute the bringing in of Organs to the Pope Vita- 
lien. Then it muſt bee about the Year 660. But to make 
ſhort, The Organ is not of the Weſtern, but the Eaſtern in- 
ſtitution. Aymon faith , that the firſt Organ they had in 2* Gef. 
France was made more Grecorum, by one, cui nomen erat Geor- Francer. bh, 
Sr—_—_ Luadovico Pio, ejuſque ſumptibus. Lewes the God- 
ie began his Reign in'the Year 813# Micb.Glycas and Conſt 
Manaftes yield the Invention to Theophylus his time, a Greek 
Emperor of the Year 830. but CMarianus Scotus, Martin- 
Polonus, Platina, the Annals of France, Aventine, and the 
Pontifical ic ſelf, all agree, that the firſt Organ that ever was , 
ſeen in the Weſt, was fent over into France to King Pipin, 
from the Greek Emperor Conſftantinus Copronymus, about the 
Year 766- Res adbuc Germanis & Gallis incognita ( faith 
Aventine). inſtrumentum Mufice maximum, Organum appellant, uu; ng: 
cicutis ex albo plumbo compatium eſt, ſimul &+ follibus inflatur, & jorum. lib.z, 
manuum pings digitis pulſatur, &*c- And ſo wee have the f.300, 
Antiquitie of Organs in the Weſt. But in the Ealt , they 
cannot bee leſs antient then the Nicene Councel it ſelf , as 


a che or Fulian's Epigram u the In- 
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Martin. Me> Duam cerno alterius nature eſt ficjula , nempe 


rentinas-in Miera produxit fortaſſe bec enea tellus; 

Prefat. ad Horrend et < illa 

Miſopogon orrendum ſtridet , nec noſtris ita movetur 

ab dence Flatibus, &- miſſus taurino 6 carcere ventus 

&+ Script ' Subtus agit leves calamos, perque ima vagatur;, 
Fulians « Mox aliquis velox digitis inſignis & arte 


Adftat, concordes calamis pulſatque tabellas, 
Alt ille ſubito exſiliunt, & Carmina miſcent. 
And now it may bee thought that the Antiquitie of the 
Organ is brought far enough back. *Tistrue for the In- 
2onTom, {trument ; but for the Church uſe Iam in doubt. Zonaras 
3.4mal.in telleth us of an Organ ſet up by one of the Greek Emperors, 
Michatle Gu 22v58 amevle cigyaoupe, all of pure gold ; But what? 
JWperatarep. 6s Koowuer oyle Tis Bagimeias , txwAntiv 73 buTouevIa Tois fs W9rave 
al not to put the Church in Tune, but to caſt a glorieupor 
the Court and draw. forceign. admiration upon the Em- 
FOT., 
I had occaſion. to ſhew an Armenian Prieſt the Chappel 
here, and perceiving him to cait his eie upon the Organ, I 
asked, whether there were anie ſuch fightto bee ſeen in their 
Churches ? Hee anſwered, No ſuch matter : neither did hee 
know till it was told him, what to call them; and yet this 
man had liv'd 14 years under two Patriarchs, Conſtantinos 
ple and Alexandria. 
But more then this. In the Greek Liturgies I meet with 
Muſick enough, and more indegd, then I-can tel} what to 
. faie to, but not ſo much as. the mention of an Organin alt 
their Books. The old Greek-Latine gloſs ſerteth down 
"Ogxardu@&, Organarius : but that will makenothing to the 
matter, an Organiſt there muſt bee, where the Inſtrument 
it ſelf was : but whether that were in the Church , or 
onely in the Emperors Courts, is the doubt . And for the 
preſent time, it is as goodas taken for granted, that there 
| {1s notan Organ to bee ſeen in anic Church of the Eaſtern 
Brufehius de world. . 
Monafter, In the Weſt indeed the Greek example is verie magniti-. 
German, fot. c*ntly out-don : Braſchius reporteth of an Organ ſet upin 
107. a Minſter of Germazie, by the Abbat of the Coyent there, 
| cujus 
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eujus maxima & medioxima fiſtula habuerit in longitudine pedes 
28, in circumferentia ſpithamas 43 the Diapaſon whereof was 
28 foot in Length,andthe Compals about proportionable, 
wee have never an Organ here abouts of chat Pitch. | 

But how antiently ſuch things have been don, evenin , eclefia na.) 
this part of the World, is hard to judg. The words of fire non of: 
Thomas Aquinas implie no leſs, then that there was no Ec- ſunit infiry« 
clefiaftical uſe of Organs in his time; however it was not mente muſe 
long after, before:they got into the Church : for Durand ©4.faxt Ci 
maketh mention of them, as of things received before his ated & 


time. R ational. lib. 4, " Z 4-lib. 5+ C. 2» his time was about lan 
1280. ec. des ne uade- 


$6. Note one thing more, That the moſt antient and ori- atur Jude?- 
ginal form of Chrittian Licurgie, is the order of Baptiſm. Ie 24. 24, 
It muſt bee ſo in reaſon . and from thence the main parts 2.grar.s 
of all Common Praiers are tranſlated ; the Creeds efpeci> 
ally, for thoſe, and the Pater nofter were the firſt Rudi- 
ments of the Catechumeni , and gave begining to all Di- 
- vine Service. | 
Andif a caſe ſhouldlie againſt the Athanafian, 1 holdthe 
ground to bee good trom hence, that it was not properly 
put into the Liturgie, becauſ it was not yet received into 
anieorder of Baptiſm. 
The Creed in uſe, before che Fathers met at Nice, mnſt 
needs bee that which is called Apoſtolical ; for they had 
no other : Bat fince the Councel, the Nicene form was 
generally received into all Orders of Baptiſm in the other 
Church, as the Greek, Syriack, Ethiopick, Armenian and 
Coptick Orders : But the Rubrick in all is as in the Sy- 
riack, Haiden amar, not then the Prieſt ſhall fing ; bat, 
Tum dicit Sacerdos, Credo in unum Deum, &c. In the Latine 
Church indeed, ſomtimes the Symbolum Conſtantinopolita= 
Zum was repeted , but moſt commonly the Nicene. And 
all the Romane Tradition faſteneth the Inſtitution there- 
of upon the times of Pope Mark, which was about the 
Year 366. and ay ſucceeding upon the Councel 
it ſelf. And for the manner of Recitation Berno ſaith, 


Tile enim ob Arrianorum hereſin Smbolam Nicnum in Miſſe 
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decantari ordinavit , &c Another faith, T har hee ordained 
it ſhould bze don Alta voce; And the ſame Father iaich, 
That by a Canon of the third Councel of Toleds , it was 
ordered concerning the Creed , that it ſhould bee paſ- 
fim clara voce decantatum, ſecundum formam Ecclefiarum Ori- 
entalium. | 
Now out of all this toframe an Anſwer to the Queſti- 
on. By all the Orders ot Baptiſm, the Catechumenus was 
firſt to make his Abrenunciation, to renounce the Divel 
and all his works. And this hee did with his face turned 
towards the Weſt. That don, hee was to turn himſelf 
towards the Eaſt, and make profeſſion of his Faith in 
the words of the Nicene form ( fince the Councel)) But 
which is principally to bee noted (as to this buſineſs ) all 
this was to bee don Alt4 voce. The Church as itreceived 
the Form from the order of Baptiſm,ſojt reteined the po- 
ture of converſion (towards the Eaſt ) and manner 0 
pronunciation. 2 
So much therefore is certain , that the Nicene Creed, 
(or what form ſoever)) was alwaies recited in a different 
Tone, A louder voice at the leaſt : but, becauſ the Canon 
maketh mention of Decantari, and tharthis was to bee don 
_ formam Feclefiarum Orientalium : Two things will 
granted uponthis: One is, That there was a kinde of 
Modulation in the Pronouncing of the Creed; another is, 
Thar this was not Romane in the Original , but from 
Eaſtern Example. The Summ of both is , T hat cither the 
words dici & decantari muſt bee confounded : or that, dure- 
ing the good {implicitie of time, the pronunciation was 
made by Dici, endl with the difference of Alta voce , but 
afterwards graced with a meaſure of Harmonie ; yet ſuch 
an one, as cannot bee compared higher, then to the matter 
of Plain-ſong; for I am deceived, if the Eaſtern Muſick 
ever improved further. Antiphoncg I know they had, and 


upon what Seraphical occafion,if Sozomen deliver it rightly; 


but this came to no more then our alternation, art the moſt 

ardinarie finging of the Pſalms, by waie of — 
all ia the ſame time and tune, & without anie Di _ a all. 
ere- 


beganto bee ſung mm the Church. 


Therefore to ſaie all at once. The Singing of the N# 
cene Creed, as now it is, with all the Ornaments and figu- 
rations of Harmonie , is but a Yeſterdaies buiineſs, and 
contemporarie to the Organ, but however the ſame Creed 
hath been moſt certainly Sung according to the ji:nprove- 
ments of time, and at the leaſt in plano Cantu, in a plain 
Song-faſhion , ever tince the date ot the Councel ir elf, 
and for the Reaſon given out of che Order of Baptiſm. 
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x: Corinth. 15. 20. 
But now is (hriſt riſen from the dead, and becom 
the firſt fruits of them that ſleep. 


$ He perfe&tion of God is, that hee can have no 
mY Hope ; the perfeftion of Man is, that hee can 
WJ attein unto theend of his Hope. If in this 
life onely wee had Hope , wee were of all men moſt 
miſerable.The verie Heathen themſelvs though 

in other things run croſs, yet all concenter'din this Faith. 
Divine Plato believed , and taught, that there ſhould bee a 
wanſyuicie, or Regeneration of things, in the revolution of 
time. . The Fgyptian Sages determined the ſpace to bee a Pe- 
riod of 30000 Years : therefore in their Hicroglyphicks, 
or holie Writings, the Charater of the Soul was a Pyramis. 
The Correſpondencie is , that , = a Pyramis, ( it _ | 
# turn 
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turged about upon it's Axis, the Axis continuing till che 
ſame, is Geometrically transformed into a new ſolid Cone : 
So Mortalitie having gon it's Round, as it were, in this 
Circle of Time, upon the immovable Center of the Soul, 


ſhall becom a new and unite again. Ic is the Reaſon, 
why the Sepulchers of their Kings were ſet up in a Pyrami- 
dal form, as they are ſeen to bee at this daie. : 

Thoſe that underſtand not the Myſterious , and Mathe- 
matical part, (which I could ſpeak no plainer ) may receiv 
the ſenf and meaning 3 that, even theſe unlikeſic men 
ploughed in Hope. | 

But wee need not inſtance Men ; the verie unreaſonable 

of the Creition, even the Creature it ſelf, now ſubje& 
to vanitie, travelleth under the pain of this Hope ; and by 
a certain amxeegForie, or Lifting up of the Head, as S. Paul 
expreſſcth ir, earneſtly exſpeCteth, as by an eager and under- 
ſtanding Confidence, to bee delivered into the glorious libertie 
of the Sons of God. 

And yet I fear mee, wee preach bur to CormTrians 
ſtill; and that, if the companie were divided, as at the 
Council where S. Paul pleaded his cauf, 1 doubt mee the 
moſt part would bee Saduces, and might bee called in que- 
ion, for not having Hope of the ReſurreCtion of the dead. 
Wee pretend indeed, as if wee had no. continuing Citie ; 
but; that wee look for one to com. But when I ſee that our 
inward Thoughts are, that our houſes ſhall continue, and 
our dwelling places to all generations: When I ſee that 
this their waic is, I am readie tothink, the wiſe man dietb as 
the fool ; and to compare Man beeing in bonor, unto the Beaſts 
that periſh. When I fee the inc nfible- Patience of 
God, fill drawing us, as hee did Epbraim, with the cords of a 
Man, with the bonds ( inthe Hebrew tis , Denſis funiculis 
amoris, with the Thick bonds) of Love : And the infinite 
Securitie of the People on the other fide, drawing Iniquitie 
with Cords of Vanitie, and fin as it were with a — : I dare 
_ about to confider, what ſhall bee the end of theſe 

en. . 

Wee are all readie to wiſh with Balaam , that —_— 

. . e 


\ 
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die the Death of the Rigbteous , and that our laſt end may bee like 
His : but, when I fee men live, as if they never thought co 
die; and die, as if they never thought to live again : when 
I ſee that inſtead of ſhining Lights, they go our like Snuffs, 
in the mid'{t of acrooked and perverſ Generation ; readie 
to ſaie to their departing Souls, as that great Unbeliever , 


Animula blandula, vagula, &rc. 1 ſeem to bee ſo far from gh 


vingan account of the Hope that is in mee; that, in con- 
tradition of King Agrippa's wordstoS. Paul, I am almoſt 
perſuaded not to beea Chriltian, | 

The greateſt Argument in our own opinion, that wee are 
not #aiJe wiixorls, ſuch as have no Hope ; 49401 & Ted nioup, 
Atheiſts , or without God in the world, is , that wee com up to 
his houſ, to bee here taught of his waies, &c. But this word 
of his hath too truly proved a Mirror, wherein wee daily 
com to behold onr felys ; but with no greater Impreſſion, 
then wee do our Natural faces ; wee go awaie, and trait 
forget what manner of men wee were. 

But thou belicveſt, thou ſaieſt, that this bodie of thine 
ſhall riſe again. Thou doſt well : the Divels alſo believ 
and tremble. But wile thou know, O vain Man, that this 
Faith without works is dead ? The Tree is known by it's fruit And 
can I think, that thou, which all this while doeſt but cum- 
ber the ground, and bringeſt forth nothing but wild grapes, 
doſt believ, thatas this Tree fallech, fo it ſhall lie? 

Bar let all this bee a Tranſportation and Exſtafis : the 
beſt ſhall bee ſappoſed ; that there is no man here, but 
knoweth in whom, and what hee hath believed; and there- 
fore cannot bee thought to boggle ar the greatArticle of the 
Reſurretion. But thus much, 1 am ſure, muſt bee granted 
mee ; that wee all put the daie of our death far fa us. 
For it isnot poflible , that they who remember their later 
end, ſhould chus fin. The miſtruſt however of Infidelitie 
| In the former, and the cerfain experience of our fupineneſs 
in the later, moved mee to refle&t upon you theſe two Com- 
thon, ( butitherefore the leſs noted ,) Conſiderations. 

1. Thekiritisthe end of our Lite, Death. 
2. The ſecond is theendof he Hope, RY : 
2 n 
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And firſt of the firſt Fruics expreſſed here. Secondly, of 
the whole Lump; implied in the Inference, But-now : But 
now. is Chriſt. riſen, &rc, And tivſt of the end of our Lite : 
but which F mean to confider of, not under the diſcourage- 
ing term of Death ; but as it is here comfortably ſecured, 
under the Type and Adumbration of Sleep. 

Sleep, and Death are of ſo near a Kin, that Galen ſaith of 
them, that they are Brother and Sitter : anſwerable to that 
in Homer's Pottrie, where they are both fſajd to-have one 
Mother, and to bee begotten of the Night. Somrus Mortis 
imago, is the old ſaying ; that Sleep is the Lefure of Death. 
And 'tis a Maſterpiece; of which that of the Comedian 
may beeafhrmed , 9ui utramvis rette novit , ambas noverit : 
Hee that: hath been aſleep , may know Death ac ficlt ſight. 
Plato in his Phedon, is not-contented to faie, they are alike; 
but, in a manner, the ſame ; and, that Sleep is a verie kinde 
of Death. ( TEE. 

When the Scripture ſpeak's of Mens departure from 
hence, theuſual Phraſe is, not to ſaie ſuch an one died; bur, 
fach an one ſlept with his Fathers. And the ſame Spirit 
ſpeaketh 'to-the Dead, but as wee would do to thoſe that 
arenot yet ſtirring. Awake,awake,Sing yee that dwell in the duſt. 

Wee are all here but Strangers and Pilgrims ; and our 
beeing here wee uſe to call but This,chat is no,Life ; but 
the Paſſage, and Journie toanother: While 'tis called to daie, 
wee travel on through the waies of this World : but the 
Night cometh , and no man can-work at the approach of this 
Evening. Weedie ; that is, wee reſt from our Labors. 

When wee go to take our Natural reſt , wee enter- into 
our Chambers, and ſhut the doors. Such a Roomas this 
is the Sepulcher. A Church-yard, in the expreflion.of 
the Antients, was but Koyunliewor, a Dormitorie , or Sleep- 
ing place. And in the 36 of ITfaiab and the 20 verl, the 
Grave is no otherwile termed ; where the people appointed 
to Die, are bidto go but into their Ch and ſhut the 
doors about them. And wee need not fear to truſt our ſelvs; 
for, hee thatJiverh, and was dead, and is alive forevermore, 
hath the Keies of Hell and Death. ; 
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Having entered our Chambers, and ſhut the door, the 
next thing wee do, is, to commend our ſelvs to God. So the 
Martyr Stephen, when hee was to fall into that other ſleep, 
firſt ſaid his Praiers; Lord Feſu receiv my Spirit. 
This dop, wee put off our Clothes: So Naked wee came 
into this 8a, and Nakedwee ſhall go out , &rc. The Raiment : 
of a Man, (faith a Learned Rabbm) is his Bodie: And,had 
our Father Adam ſtood, wee had needed no other. Theu haſt 
Clothed mee, faith holie Job, with Shin, andwith Fleſh ; when 
therefore wee die, wee are faid, in S. Peter's language, to put 
off this Tabernacle ; as, in-S. Paul, gynay riſe again, to.bee 
Clothed upon with our houſ from Heaven. O're night. wee put 
off this weed of Mortalitie : but the Morning cometh, and 
| wee (hall bee covered again with our skin;z and put on In- . 
corruption, our Better Cloths, as to go and ſee God in 
this Fleſh. The ſame fleſh wee-put off the night before ; but 
with this difference, that this Fow! Garment, which could 
not bee kept-Unſpotted of the world,ſhall in the mean time 
bee waked, clean in the Blood of the Lamb. 
. Our Clothes put off, wee laie our ſelvs down , and take 
our reſt : And, to Die, in the Prophet Tſaiah's Phraſe, is but 
to lie down in our Beds. And when thy dates ſpall bee Fulf led, 
faith Nathan to David, and thou ſþalt ſleep with thy Fathers : fo 
indeed wee read it, as wee may ; but the Original is, And 
thou ſhalt lie down with thy Fathers. 2 Sam- 7.12. So Aſa, the 
King's Coffin is called a Bed. <2 Chroz 1 6.1 4. and our fore- 
fathers, in their Saxon. tongue, ſtyle a Burying place, 
lezenroop , orplace to lie down in: as in the Laws of 
King Cenute,Numb. 3. 
IntheCaſeof Natural Reſt, *tis not the whole. man, 
onely the Earthlie part falleth aſleep ; the Soul is then moſt 
awake. The Bodie's Night is the Soul's Daie : our Betrer 
part, faich Cardan,is never it's own man till now, when ex- 
alted anto a State of Separation, (as it were ).in thebodie, 
it ſpendeth the time in Contemplations, free, and congeni- 
-all to its-own Extraftion.. So in the ſleep of Death,'tis not 
the totus Homo; the Bodie indeed is dead, becauſ of fin; 
the Soul is then moſt Alive. Here, " a Servant, it is ſtill 
3 re" 
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required to the Exigencies of the Bodie; having no time of 
it's own to ſpend, but whar it can get by ſtealth, when the 
Maſter is gon to bed. But there, like it's Redeemer, free 
among the Dead, and delivered from the Incumbrances of 
the Bodie, it begineth to bee a Soul to it ſelf, minding that 
which is above, and looking with a more piercing eic upon 
the Inviſible things of God. 
Tris notedby the Naturaliſts, and wee finde it true in ob- 
ſervation, that no noi( awaketh Natural Sleep more ſud- 
 denly, then an Humane voice : Nay , though it bee that 
Keys d's, that dead and dangerous ſleep; as the Aphoriſm 
noteth it in Hippocrates. But eſpecially the Experiment hold- 
eth, if the voice calleth upon him in his own name. Bur, 
that wee ſhall all bee awaked out of this other Sleep, by the 
ſound of our Proper Names; is more then I can pretend to: 
though S. Peter's call was, Tabitha ſurge 3 and our Saviour's 
to his Friend, Lazare veni a Lazarw com forth. To 
ſaje nothing to Epipbanias his Tragition, that, when our 
Lord went down into Hell , and there found our Father 
Adam faſt ; hee took him by the hand, and called him by 
his own Name,in the words of S.Paul, Surge Adam qui dormis 
( ſo indeed ſom Antient Copies read it, ) Ariſe Adam, thou 
that ſeepeſt, and ſtand up from the dead, Chriit rakech thee by 
the hand. Burt this 1 am ſure of, that wee ſhall all bee awa- 
ked by a voice, the voice of an Archangel ; and the word 
fhall bee, as fom think, Sargite mortu#, &c Nor ſhall it bee 
the voice of aGod, and not of aMan; it ſhall bee an Hu- 
mane voice: for, by the Archangd, wee are to mean the 
Sonof Man. For the bour cometh , in which all they that are in _ 
the Graves ſhall bear his voice, and ſhall com forth, Job. 5.28. 
Which why it ſhould bee ſtrange of us, I know not; fince 
I isfrue 'of the Swallows, by a certain and-confeſt Experi- 
ence, that when the Winter cometh, they lie down in the 
hollow of a Tree, and there falling afleep, quietly reſolv 
inco their firſt Principles: But at the Spring's approach, they 
zre 1'2t ſo(thouth thronghly) dead, but thatthey hear the 
fi noiC of Retarriing Nature, and awaking out of their 
Mafs, riſe upeverie one <0 their life again. Ego novi homi- 
nem, 
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nem, &-c. I know a man { ſaith the Learned Prince of Con- 
cordia”) who, in his ſoundeſt Sleep, could walk, talk, write, 
and diſpatch anie bufineſs of the molt required Vigilance. 
They ſeem to have had ſom ſuch conceit of Death, who 
hold it no ablurditie, to write Letters to their dead Friends; 
as the Emperor Theodoſius to S, Chryſoſtom, more then thirtie 
Years after his deceaſ; as if Death were a kinde of live 
Sleep 3 Such an one as that, which Jupiter ſent of an Er- 
rand, to awake Agamemnon. And may wee not as properly 


faje, that tobee Dead, is to bee Alive; as to faie, to Die, 


is to bee Born? Andyct the Antients ( as if Corruption 
had been their Father, and the Worms their Mother) were 
wont to call the daies of their Death, Natalia, not Dying , 
but Birth-daies. Mos inelevitin ſanta Eccleſia, it hath been 
the cuſtom in the holie Church , ( ſaith Haymo, ) when a 
Saint of God departed this life, to call.it not the daie of his 
Death, but the daie of his Nativitie. That which wee call 
Death's, they call Life's door : Senece himſelf (aid as much; 
Dies iſte, quem Tu tanguam Supremum reformidas, Aterni Nata- 
lis eft. As it all this were ſo indeed, the Fews to this daie, 
ſtick not to call their Golgotha's, Batte Caiim, the Houſes, or 
pms of the Living. At the leaſt they have an Effe&ual 

ife in them : for the 2ſummies are kriown to bee moſt ſb- 
veraign and Magitſtral in Medicine; and the Principal In- 
gredient of the weapon-Salvy, is the Moſs of a dead Man's- 
skul : asthe Recipe, delivered by Paracelſus > Maximilian 
the Emperor, ; 


Once more, and 1 leay the Parallel. Sleep, wee know, is 
moſt natural to Animal-Creatures ; and for Men ſo Neceſs - 


ſarie, that Ariſtotle faith, that theend of it in us, is, Bene 
Ratiocinari. And yet hee himſelf is cited by Olympiodorus, to 
have known a Man, who never {lept in 


his Life. And 


the ſtrangeneſs hath been quirted by an Experience of later 
_ daies- The Compariſon holdech in the Sleep of Death : 
'tis Omnibus communis , common to all men, as weeule to 
ſaie. And yet ſom Fews beliey, that the laſt age :of Men 
ſhall bec ſolong liv'd, asto prevent theReſurreftions Bur 
S. Paul himſelf 


hath promiſed ,  #d/]« 4 5 xoyadnobur3es 


that - 
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that wee ſhall not alldie ; ſom ſhall bee changed. And therefore 
*tts no vain Article, which wee ſodaily profeſs ; that our 
Saviour ſhalk com to judg both the Quick andthe Dead: 
Wee are to ſaic then of all thoſe that are departed this life, 
as the Jews of their Father Jacob ; Noneſt Mortuns : or, as 
our Saviour of Lazarus, and the Maid; Thy trouble you 
your ſelvs ? they are not Dead , but Sleep. And when a Friend 
{eaveth this world, wee are to bid him but Good Night; in 
fure and certain Hope to meet again, in the great Morning 
of the World- | 

' But now, How long, how long, Lord, Holie and True ? will 
ſom ſaie : or, as thoſe in S. Peter, Where zs the promiſe of brs 
Coming? For, fince the Fathers fell aſleep, all things continue to 
bee as they were from the begining to the Creation. But theſe 
Men have not the knowledg ; and this is to bee ſpoken to 
their ſhame. The Lord is not ſlack, as concerning, bis Promiſe : 
for, Behold, bee cometh quickly; and his Reward is with him. 
When wee awake out of our natural fſkep, bee the Night 
never ſo long, to us it ſeemeth but a Moment. And the 
Night is noTonger, in the Prophet David's account, Pſal. 
30.5. For, bis Anger endureth but a Moment : that is, weeping 
. may endure for a Night, but joie cometh in the Morning. 
*Tis no otherwiſe in Death: for, when firſt wee awake out 
of this flcep,wee ſhallthink that wee did but then lie down; 
and were it a thouſand Years, it would ſeem no more to us, 
then it doth to God himſelf; but as one daie. 

It is Obſervable, that the Holie Ghoſt, which accounteth 
Natural Death, as a Sleep, yet calleth the Life of a Sinner 
by the name of Death. To bee truly Dead, is, to bee Dead 
in Treſpaſſes and Sins : And therefore S. Paul, notmaking 
mention of the Great Reſurrefion , bid's his Corinthians 
awake to Righteouſneſs, and fin not. For a Righteous man 
hath more Hope in his Death, then a Sinner in his Life: and 
no man can bee Dead to Nature, thatis Aliye to God. 

Burt, if to Die bee burto fall Aſleep ; wee ſhould pat 
this Garment of Fleſh with as good a will, -as wee do our 
Clothes. And that wee ſleep well in the night, wee - 
fhould forbear ſleeping inthe Daie 3 not Idleing in mn 

| et, 


* 
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ket, as thoſein the Parable; nor fitting down in the ſeat of 
* the ſcornful : but working out our ſalvation : for the Sleep of a 
' Laboring manis ſweer. 
And that wee nay reſt in theſe Beds, in an undiſturbed 
xace,wee are to provide,that no Innate Furies,no Stings of 
{on 4 like groſs and eſtleſs Vapors, do ariſe from a guiltie 
Conſcience. Such a man will-bee ſcared with Dreams, and 
terrified with Vifions, -and bee full of toſlings to and fro, 
until the dawning of the the daie. Fob. | 
And becauſ tothe Conciliation of Reft and Sleep, it is 
required that there bee-a Moderate _—_— » ( for Paulus 
A gineta maketh this to bee of the 
by no means'to go to bed, till firſt of all wee have fate down 
to the Great Supper 3 till wee have caten of that Bread,and 
drank of that Cup, which ſhew the Lords Death (but our 
Life )till hee-com ; and are therefore , not unktly, termed 
by the Fathers of the Nicene Councel, Evufore Tis dvegi(Ceus 
the Sacraments, and Emblems of the Reſurrettion. This don , 
wee may laie our ſelvs down in Peace, and take our Reſt : 
for the Lord will make us to dwell in ſafetie. And, as the 
Diſciples to our Saviour concerning Lazarus , if thus wee 
ſeth, wee ſhall do well.Of the firſt Conſideration thus much: 
Pals wee now from Death to Life; from theend of our 
Daies, to the end of our Hope, Reſurrefion. 


Said, that was twofold : Frit of the firff Fruits : then 


of the whole Lump. And firſt of the Reſurreion of our 
Saviour 3 but, which I am not here tomake Proof of; for 
it is taken forgranted in the Text. But if aniec ſhould bee 
fo fooliſh, and flow of heart, as not to beliey all that is 
written in the Prophets; the Heathen Tacitus will tell you 
one Article, in the 15 of his Annals; That hee (i 
ander Pontius Pilate: And the Jew Foſepbus addeth the 
other, in the 18. of his Antiquities ; bee roſe again the 
third daie from the Dead. 

That which moſt properly I am to make known to you 
is, upon what Conſideration our Saviour can bee called 
The Firſt ; then, by what Analogie The f# Fruits, "_ 

a» 


finition : ) wee are 
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Patriarch Enoch was Tranſlated ; and the Prophet Elias 
went up to Heaven in afieric Chariot : And the Affumpti- 
on of Moſes hath been diſputed for by ſ&m; though it 
ſhould ſeem, by the Contention betwix the Arch-Angel 
and the Divel about his bodie; that there was no ſuch mat- 


ter. Howloever, theſe all rather died not, then roſe again. 
| As fortheRiling of Samuel, to which the Cunning Wo- 


man of Endoy pretended, it was nothing leſs then a Reſur- 


 reRtion; *twas an Apparition. And Saul ſhould have ſaid 


tothe Woman, as Hee to Her : Why haſt thou deceived 
mee? for this is not Samxel. Eliſha indeed raiſed up the 
Shunamite's Son : and our Saviour raiſed up his friend La- 


. Zarus , after hee had been Dead four daies : And yet ſtill 


This was thefirft Reſarre&ion. The reft didnot go before, 
as the Scripture ſeemeth to ſaie, but follow'd This. For, 
as hee was a Lamb, ſlain ; ſo was hee a Lamb Rifſen too, 
from the. begining of the World. The reſt were Raiſed, 
Hee onely Roſe from the Dead. Eliſba's dead Bones raiſed up 
Another Man's; Our Saviour's dead Bones raiſed up them= 
felvs. They raiſed Others, by His power ; Hee, Himſelf by 
his own. 

To ſaie therefore, there was anie Reſurreftion before 
This, is to fair, that Abrabam was before Chriſt, The reſt 
were all but ſecond Brothers in the ReſurreQion : Hee one- 
by was Primogenitus Mortuorum , the firſt begotten of the - 
Dead. 


Wee have ſeen. in what ſenſ our Saviour is to bee ac- 
counted the Firſt: 1 amnow to tell you, in what Proporti- 
on hee ſtandeth to the Firſt Fruits. 

But then I am to lead you back to the Old Law, of the 
Omer, or Sheaf. Levit. 23. 9. Wherethe Children of Ifracl 
are commanded , that at thib- of their Harveſt no 


Bread, or Parched Corn, or Green Ears bee eaten in their © 


dwellings, till a Sheaf of the Frſt Fruits bee offered, and 
Waved before the Lord, together with a Lamb for a Burnt 
Offering. The Traditions here ( and notunneceſſarily ) 
_— 3 that, thoſe who lived far from the Holie Citie , 
might catof theNew Corn, when Mid-daic was paſt : = 

at: 


= 


ore ood 


that is was preſumed , the Sanbedrim would ſee the Sheaf 
offered up ere that time. , Thus the Letter, and Cecimonie: 
which,how well ic iz anſwered in the Truth, and Subſtance, 
I ſhall briefly ſhew you. 


The Typical Sheaf, (as the Doors deliver in the Tal- , 


mud, ) was to bee cut down in the Night: So was the True, 
Hee was cut down indeed in the Daie time; but the Dark- 
neſs was the greater : for the veric Light of This Daic was 
Darkneſs; and therefore how great wasthat? A. dark- 
neſs, that indeed might bee felt. A darkneſs over the face of 
the whole Earth : Such an one, asin the Begining was 
over the face of the Deep, before the Creator had ſaid, 
Let there bee Light. Andrheagh the Scripture miketh men» 
tion but of Darkneſs till the Ninth hour ; yet moſt certain 
it is, that That Daie had another Darkneſs, about the 
Twelfth hour,of Nature's own Proviſion. - For, by the 
Aſtronomical Tables, the Moon was at chat timealmoſt 
totally Eclipſed: So truly were theſe Firſt Fruits cut down 
in. the Night, | 
The Typical Sheaf thus reaped down, was carried into 
the Court-yard of the San&uarie, threſhed;parched,ground; 
then lifted up, and waved before the Lord : So was the 
True. The manner of the Jews Threſhing was by the 
Treading of Oxen, and Wheels indented with iron teeth, 
And did not manie Buls compaſs Him about > And was 
not Hee bruiſed for our Tranſgreſsions * His Hands, and his 
Feet were pierced; and all his Bones were out of joint : 
they had been broken too, but for the Prophecie. Hee was 
Parched : for, was not his ſtrength dried up , as a Pot- 
ſheard ? Did not his Tongue cleav to the root of. his 
Mouth ? And was hee not brought down to the duſt of 
Death? You may hear him faie all this himſelf, Pſalm 22. 
Hee was litted up too : for, as Moſes | fted up the Serpent in 
the Wilderneſs, G was the Son, &c- And hee was waved too, 
( as fom nate it)by an Earthquake, at the Reſurre&ion. 
But inſtead of Waving, the Text tranſlateth it ; The Sheaf 
was Separated. So were theſe firſt Fruits : andthe Deferti- 
on was ſo great, that hee cried out ; ——_——_  —- 
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ſaken him. Laſtly,- there was an Extraordinaric Lamb to 
bee offered -up, as dae to the Sheaf. And if one ſhould ask 
us, as once the Son did the Father ; Bebold the fire, and the 
wood ; but where is the Lamb for a burnt Oſſering ? Hee would 
bee anſwered , that God would provide himſelf a Lamb. Ecce 
Aegnus Dei, Behold the Lamb of God. But that which moſt 
| of alt concerns is, the Condition of the Firſt Fruits: That 
was, till Theſe were offered up- no Man of the Land of 
Hrackmight eat of his New Corn ; *cwas yet Profane, and 
Curſed, as the Ground: that bare ic. But, the Sheaf once 
offered up, the whole Crop is intituled to the Conſecrati- 
on. For, if the Firſt Fruits bee bolie, ſaith S. Paul, then ſo is 
alſs the whole lump. T his alſo is the caſe of the ReſurreCtion : 
for, if Chriſt, the firſt Fruits, bee riſen; then They alſo 
that are His, the whole Lump, at his Coming. - The Har- 
veft is the end of tine World; and the end of our Lite is 
in the ſeed time : Church-yards are the Plots ; which,there- 
fore, the high Dutch moſt properly term, God's, Aeres, 
or Glebe Land, wherein the Dead are ſown a Natural bodie; 
but the Crop ſhall not bee ſuch, as wherewith the Mower 
filleth not his hand, or hee that bindeth up the Sheafs his 
boſom. It ſhall bee with the Fat of the Kidnics of Wheat, 
as THMoſes-in the Song. Dent. 32.14. *Tis ſown in Ditho= 
nor ; itriſeth again in Glorie. And the Reapers are the 
Angels, who ſhall gather and binde us up again WA 
COIN Betſror bachatim, into the Bundle of Lite, as in the 
1 Sam. 25. 29. Which words therefore the Jews nſec to re- 
pete in their Diriges, and in({cribe upon their Tombs. 

The Firſt Fruits beeing riſen-; take anie one of us ante 
grain of Corn in the whole Lump, and-caſt it into the 
ground, if ie dienot, it abideth alone: bur -if it die, it 
bringeth-forth mach Fruit. For the Life of the Lump , 
like Corn in the Earth, is-laied in the Firſt Fruits in God : 
The inſtance of the Corn is ſo pregnant:, that ehe Greek 
Churches, in-their Commemorations of the Dead; uſe to 
boil Wheat in water, and ſer it before them, as-a convin- 
cing Symbol of the Reſurre&tion. And my Autor is bold 
to fale, wav 3 57a mcg oferecyr Te aki The drdragy Frawpdld, 

that. 


that This is the Greater wonder of the two ; that the Re- 
farre&ion of the Corn- is more Prodigious- then - that of 
the Bodie. Strange indeed it is, that a grain of Corn 
ſhould not quicken, except it die : But much more ſtrange, 
that out of one grain , and one as good as Dead, ſhould 
ſpring forth ſuch a Numerous Increaf. As for our Bodies, 
which are ſown in Corruption; the Earth, when ſhee ſhall 

ive up her Dead, will render,but as the Talent hid in the 
Napkin, the ſame again; os one for another. Burt the 
Husbandman receiveth his own with Intereſt : ſhall I faie 
'tharthis Grain hath gained him Ten Grains ? Nay, in ſom 


parts under the Line, they reap. the profit of a Thouſand - 


for One. 

In. Relation to the Firſt Fruits, wee are called by Saint 
Paul ovpevlots Complantati, ſuchas are planted together with 
him in Likene's of his Reſurce&tion. Corre(pondently 
the Prophet Tſaiab ſaith, \Our bones ſhall flourish like an Herb. 
Now the Herbs and Plants, wee know, however cut down, 

et reinforcing - from the Root, ſpring up, and riſe again» 
ce uſe Vulgarly, but Improperly , to call the uppermoſt 
of the Branches, the Top of a Tree: but wee are corre- 


&ed by Ariftetle, in the Books De Anima; where wee are : 


taught to call the Root, the Head ; and the Top, the Feet. 
Ih the Reverſ of this Compariſon , the firſt Fruits are the 
Root, and the Head; wee, the Branches,or Members. And 
in the 36. of Tſaiab, the Head acknowledgeth the whole 
departed Race of Mankinde to bee his Trunk , or Dead 
Bodie. Wee read it : Tby Dead Men sball ariſe; Wich-my 
dead Bodie ſhall they ariſe. Buc the reſt is- put in by the 
Tranſlators : The Original +is, Thy dead Men 5hall ariſe; 


they ſhall ariſe, my dead Bodie. . Seeing therefore that the - 


Ax is not laid to the Root of. the Tree , what though the 
Branches bee lopt-.off by Death, there is ſtill Hope inthe 
Tree, ſaith Holie Fob. For though the Stock thereof die 
in the ground ; yet through the ſent of water, *rwfill bud 
and bring forth boughs like a Plant 3 which withereth over 
night: bat lyceing watered with thedew of Heaven, ſpring- 
eth up afreſh in the Marning. And therefore in the ſame 


K 3 Prophecie - 
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Prophecie of T/aiab, the Dew of dead men is likened to the 
[Dew of Herbs: Ros tuus, Ros Olerum. To this faie the 
Jews, in the Book Zobar, That, at the lait Daie , a kinde 
of Plaſtical Dew ſhall tall down upon the Dead,and ingen- 


. der with Luz, the lictle Bone ſpoken of before : and fo 


out of this, all the reit of our Bones, and the whole Man 
ſhall ſpring forth. But wee are not to give heed unto Jewiſh 
Fables : and therefore it ſhall not bee here enquired , who 
ſhall bee the Father of this Rain ; or , Who ſhould beget 
theſe drops of Dew. Sure wee are, that —_ touch'd by 


Death wee ſhrink up, like that feniitive P 


ant : yet Wen 
ſhall ſoon quicken by his Influence, whoſe Head ( in the 
Canticles) is filld with Dew; aud his 'Locks as with the drops 
of the night. In Exprobration therefore unto Death, and 


 Mortalitie, weeknow who'e uſe it was to burie their dead 


in their Gardens ; ſowing their Bodics with as much faith, 
as their Fruits, and equally ex peRing the ſpring of Both. 
*Tis for no other reaſon, that wee our felvs ſtick our Hearſes 
witk Flowers, and go forth to the grave with Roſemarie. 


'Our Precedents were the Jews , whoſe antient Cuſtom it 


was by. the waie as they went with their Corpſes, topluck 
everie one up the Graſs; as who ſhould ſaie, they were not 
ſorrie, as men without Hope ; for, their brother was but 
ſo crep't off, and ſhould ipring up again in his due ſeaſon» 
But the Prophet Tjaiab's Compariſon of the Flouriſhing * 
of our Boneslike an Herb, is yet further made good, by (as 
T think ) one of the greateti Secrets, that are yet known in 
Nature. A Learned Chymilt, who ſpent much time in the 
Contemplation of Tin&ures, and Impreſſions of Vege- 
tals, to prove the Great Principle of Salt, made this expe- 
riment. Hee took ſeveral Herbs, and Plants, and calcined 
them to Aſhes : hee put up the Aſhes into ſeveral Glafles, 
ſealed Hcrmetically , and written upon with the ſeveral 
names of the Calcined Herbs. When hee would ſhew the 
Experiment, hee applied a ſoft flame to the Glaſſes ; where- 
forthwith hee might perceiv the ſelt ſame Herbs riſing up 
by little and little out of the Aſhes., everie one in his pro- 
per form : and, the flame ſubtrafted , they would return to 
their own Chaos again. | The 


% 
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The SpeRators, : as the Chymiſt, beheld this with the 
greateſt Admiration; and giving thanks to God, conclu- 
ded from thence the Reſarre&ion of the Dead Bodie. 

Wee may take an Omen of our Riſing again , from the 
Timeof our Saviour's Reſarre&tion. The firſt fruits roſe 
in the Spring : and that's the time ( ſo the Senator Ma- 
nilins) wherein the Phenix riſeth out of her aſhes. And'tis 
the time wherein the Egyptians celebrate their Annual 
Reſurre&tion: for upon the 26. of March, they ſolemnly 
go toa place by Nile, where they ſee, and touch the Bodies 
Riſing out of their Graves. It will ſeem itrange, I confeſs, 
but it hath been ſeriouſly teſtified, and believed. Howſoe- 
ver wee ſhall take this,but as a ſtaff of Egypt, a broken Reed, 
or, butſuchan one,as Gehazz laid upon the Dead Childe. 
But the maſter cometh ſhortly, and ſhall command the 
Breath to com from the four Winds, and breath upon our 
| Slain; and then theſe Bones ſhall live. 

But I wouldnot have this DoCtrine two partially appli- 
ed: our Saviour indeedis faid to bee the firſt Fruits of them 
that ſleep in Him. Thoſe thatfleepin Him, are ſuch,which 
here awake and ftand up fromthe Death of fin. For , as 
there is a ſecond Death ; ſo, Here is a firſt Reſurre&ion. 
In the great morning of the World the Dew ſhall fall down 
upon the dead in Chrift ; as-that other Dew upon the 
Fleece of Gideon ; and the reſt of Mankindeſhall bee drie. 
But another dew ſhall fall upon the ungodlie; a Blaſting 
Mildew : and then the reſt of theground ſhall bee wet, and 
the Fleece onely ſhall bee drie. Tbe 'wicked lie in tbe graves 
like Sbeep, ( ſaith the Pſalmiſt) that are appointed to the Slaugh= 
ter 3 and the Rigbteous sball bave dominion over them in the Morn- 
ing. In the field of the World, where our Sayiour is the 
firſt Fruits, the Good are the Wheat; and the Bad arethe 
Tares : which as they both are cut down alike, fo ſhall 
they both alike bee gathered up : But the Tares for the Fire; 
and the good Cornfor the great Husbandman's Barn. They 
feem indeedto bee of the Lump; but no more ticle: to the 
Firſt Fruits, then that,as theſe were cut down,fo thoſewere 
ſowed in the Night. of 
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Tf theſe things bee ſo, what manner of perſons ought wee 
to bee, in all holie Converſation? Burt- it the Reſurre&ion 
were to bee argued from the Sanfticie of Lite; there was 
never leſs Hope of it, then now. Nay, wee take the onely 
courf to prove that our Saviourisnot yet Riſen. 'Tis but 
the Converſion of S. Paws Propoſition : If Chriſt bee net 
riſen ; then you are yet in your ſins ; But youare yet in your 
fins : and yee know what follow's. 

In-all bolie converſation, &rc. Why, there was never more 
Holineſs pretended to ; never leſs praiſed thennow. And 
yee muſt not count mee your Enemie, becauſ | te you this 
Truth.What ſtreining here is at the Gnat of a Cerimonie ; 
byj them which can ſwallow whole Camels of other Pro- 
fitable Abominations? 'How odious is the yerie name of a 
Cope, ora Strplice to thoſe, which yet can love the gar- 
ment ſpotted with the Fleſh? AII poſſible means hath been 
taken, to purge the material Temple of anie ſuſpicious 
Ruſt, contradted by the inconfiderations of Time : but the 
Temples of our Bodies, and they ſhould bee thoſe of the 
Holie Ghoſt, they are Painted (till, Painted Sepulchers. They 
appear well outwardly 3 and wee have been perſuaded to 
waſh our ſelvs in Fordan, fromthe Romiſh Leprofie : wee 
do well ; onely in this, the Lord bce merciful unto mee. 
Wee will have Rimmons Rill; And what was Rimmon, think 
yee? *Twas the Strumpet Ladie of Luſt, and Wantonneſs. 

ITF it bee well to deface a Pifture in a Church ; will ic 
notbee mach better, to reſtore the Image of God in our 
ſelvs? I do not ſaie that theſe things ought they not to 
have don : Ileav that to a higher Diſcretion : but, 1-may, 
and muſt ſaie that if the other things bee Teft undon.,, yee 
have but waſh'd the outſide of the Platter. What avail- 
eth, if the Statutes of Omri are not kept 5 when other 
Judgments ſhall bee turned into Wormwood,and the fruits 
of Righteouſneſs into Hemlock ? Talk of Chriſtians! Get 


 tobce Heathens firſt. Ican believ thar theſe men hope to 


= = for they faie, and they do as they would bee 
n by. 
| The Bodie and Blood of Chriſt ; are the Sacraments of 
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Reſurve&tion : but, can think them to bee ſo, to Them, 
who ſoduely com to Receiv them unworthily. It is the 
cauſ, (faith 9. Paul). manie are weakand ficklie among you, 
and manie fleep. - 

If yee bee indeed _ with Chriſt, ſeek, thoſe things which are 
2bove..But do they do ſo, that fit brooding upon this Earth- 
lie pelf,to hatch a Cockatrice Egg ? Or, ſuch an one as the 
fillie. Erich leaveth on the Sand? Do wee ſeek thoſe things 
which are above, but as wee do theſe which are below ? 
Wee can light a Candle, and ſweep the Houſ'; and ballance 
that eternal weight of Glorie, with a falf Meaſure. 


Will you hear the end of all? Fear God, and keep bis Com- 


mandments ; for this is the whole dutie of Man. Pretend to what 


you will : Pure R:ligion, and undefiled = God, and the Fa- 
ther, you know whatirt is : 1t is, to viſit the Fatberleſs, and 


Widows in their Affliction 3. and to keep himſelf unſpotted of the. 
World. : | | 
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=Hen to affure,even the Scripture it ſelf was 

f accounted but Diſtration; And whilſt the 
SY holie Cares of thoſe Primitive Souls ſlept 
ſecurely upon the more inſtrufting parts of 
the Book of God, The Enemie came and 

o ares in the Genealogies, proportion” 
ing his Temptations to the gi ve A Parts,and more 
expoſed to the chance of Tranſ{cription , or Induſtrie of 
violence. 

To reconcile the Greek Book of the Generations to 
the Hebrew Accounts, the Deliberations have been manic, 
Learned, and inſufficient. 

. Moſes ſaith, That Arphaxad begat Sala, and Sala begat 
Heter, &c. S. Luke ſaith, That Arpbaxad begat Cainan,and 
Cainan begat Sala, and Sala begat Heber, &c. which (ſeeing _ 
that the ſame Spiritequally guided both the Pens, ) I can rag _ 
nevgr wonderat ane. (faith one) & propter ingenii tardita= * pofþ 
tem vehementiſſimo ſtupore perculſus, neſcio perſcrutari. 

But leaving S. Luke awhile to the ſucceſs of this inqui- 
rie. Certainit is, that the Supernitmerarie.Cainan is moſt 
originally ro bee charged upon the Seventie , but quod 


L 3 nemo 
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_—_— — 
nemo ſcire ( ſaith Scaliger) neque unde hauſerunt, neque cur po- 
taerint batienus cauſſam reddere potuit, Hee ſaith that no man 
can tell from whence chey had it, or could ever yet give a 
Reaſon why they ſhould put itin. . 

Concerning this Tranſlation, the Traditions are, That 
under the Reign of Ptolomie Pbiladelpb, and by the agencie 
of Demetrius, ſeventic and two of the Elders of Iſrael were 
invited over to Alexandria with the Originals of their 
Law : Thac they were appointed a Receſs in the Iſle Pharos, 
where, in the ſpace of ſeventie two daies they rendred it in- 
to Greek : That the Tranſlation firſt _—_— reviſed and 
approved of by the Jews there frequently reſiding at that 

ime , was carefully and ſolemnly put up and reſerved in 
the King's Librarie. So Ariſteas, and fromhim Jeſepbavs 
Philo ſeemeth to intimate as if the Tranſlation h n 
ſeverally and unanimouſly performed , that is by two and 
_ in a Cel, as Epipbanius, and the Emperour in the 

\ ovels. 

But by the fuller Autoritie both of the Jewiſh and Chri-' 
lian Intereſt, It was Tranflated all alike, andby every one 
in a Separate Conclave, So Juſtin Martyr , Irenens, Clemens: 
Alexandrinus , Cyrillus Hieroſolymitanus , the Talmudiſts in 
Megillab Nikra. fol. 9g. A. in: Maſjichta Sopberim c. 1. Ha- 
lac. 8. Abraham Zacuth inFuchaſin. = R. Gedalias in Shalſhe- 
let Haccabala. fol. 23. 24. Ofc. And Juſtin Martyr would 
 havethe Gentiles to know Tavre s wit » &c, That this 
is no Fable or fiftitious Relation, for that Hee himſelf had 
been there and vifitedthe ruines of theCels, and received 
this Tradition from the Inhabitants of the Place. 

[c is added moreover by the ſaid Aben Batric,that Simeon the 
Juſt was one of the Interpreters, and that upon his unbe- 
lief of a Paſſage in the Tranſlation which prophecyed- of 
Chriſt, it was givenunto him not to ſee death till hee had 
ſeen the Glorie of God: Whom when hee had taken up in 
his Arrts, hee then began that his Nunc Dimittisz Lord now 
letteſt thou thy Servant depart in peace, &c. 

For the Tranſlation hee expreſly affirmeth that the whole 
was performed by each of them in his ſeveral Cel, no man 

diſſenting 
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diſſenting from another : and that the ſeveral Copies were © 
all ſealed up and put into the Temple of Serapis. 

And yet contrarie to all this one Armine (OLIN J ) 
quoted in the Preface to an Arabick Verſion of the Greek 


: . ” x Cc 14h. 
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OLAN 5. That the Elders diſagreed, and that therefore the 
King commanded they ſhould bee put in priſon, and under chains. 
An eager and famous Conteſtation paſſed berwixt Saint 

Hierom and S. Auſtin about this matter ; the former attri- 
buting ſo little to the Storie, that with him The Cels and 
Separation are but a Fable : the later ſo much, T hat hee ac- 
counteth their varieties from the Original , to bee no leſs 
harmonious then thoſe of the Goſpels. 

But foraſmuch as the Teſtimonies, notwithſtanding their 
number and concurrence, may bee all thruſt up into the {in- 

e autoritie of Ariſteas, and that ſo ſubſtantially diſabled 

Scaliger, the molt indifferent men take part with Saint 

Hierom. &. : 

The truth of all may feem to bee as followeth. 

The Talmudiſts in Sopherim deliver a Tradition of five 
Elders who tranſlated the five Books of Moſes for Ptolomie Sopber.c. 1. | 
the King. &c. xy mop mayY1 FI and that this Hale.7, 
was a fad daie to the Houſ of Iſrael, and like the daies of 
the Calf, &c. And the time of this Tranſlation isto this 
daie kept a faſt, and noted in their Calendar with a Miracle 
- -—_ darkneſs, which, as they ſaie,was then upon 
the Earth. | | 

The. Traditfon ſeemeth to point us to that verſion of cy 4s; ? 
the Law performed before the times of Alexander the Great, 1.Strom. | 
as Ariſtoulus teſtifieth in his firſt book to Ptolomie Philame- 
tor : But the Tradition erroneouſly caſteth ic upon the 
daies of Ptolomie when not the Law onely, but the Prophets 
alſo were tranſlated, and by the ſeventie Elders, as before. 

Thoſe among the' Fews who read the Law ” this 

ran- 


— 
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6. "Tranſlation were called Helleniſts, otherwiſe the Sravoes 
*Enluer, and the 907 Pterie lemepbrah. Such as read 
the Law backwards as the Talmud, in Sota fol. 22. 6: 

In the Jeruſalem Talmud it is ſaid, that R. Levi comin 
to Ceſajea, and hearing them read the — or Audi Iſ- 
ral ( a Seftion of the Law) Deut.- 6. PNDOMTX Helleniftin, 
or in Greek, would baye hindred them, which R. Toſe per- 
ceiving,angerly ſaid ; - Hee that cannot read it in Hebrew, 
ſhall hee nor read it at all? Nay let him read it in anie - 
tongue whatſoever, that hee underſtandeth and hee hath 
don his dutie. Sota. c. 7. 

This prepoſterous waie of Reading (as it was taken ) 
bred'a diverfitie of converſation, and was the cauſ of ma- 
nie y0yſvouet, or murmurings betwixt the other Jews and 
Helleniſts ; for ſo weeare to read, not Grecians. A. 6.1. 

Forthe Tranſlation, I believ it to bee that which for the 
greateſt of the main bodie is yet exſtant, and that it 
Was noe} veer ſuch a T'ime and Place, and poſſibly by 
fach a Number of Elders; for the Cels, the Separation , 
and miraculous concent of the Interpreters, with other 

| pompous circumſtances remembred by * Arifteas, Fafſure m 
ſelf they were all afterwards deviſed by the Helleniſts to vr 
vance the reputation-of their Scri , againſt that of the 
other murmuring Jews : which, derived down to the Fa- 
thers of the Church in fucha di of Miracle and An- 


tiquitie, and which is more then that, quoted 
the Evangeliſts ynd Apoftles, rather chen the Original, was 
calily received with thag precipitation of Reverence, as gave 


not time to confider what licentious courſes had been pra- 
Riſed upon it. | 
In this Tranſlation as now received, befides manje other 
various Reengy two oppo em ap ——_— —_— 
Original have' paſſed, the one purely nological by a 
A exceſs in the Anni Nadwevies; The or bu is 
note onely, bur alſo the Faterpolition of another Cainarn 
into the Series of the ron > This later committeth 
the new Teſtament with the Old ; The former leaveth the 
Qidupon plain terms of contradifon to its ſelf, and is ſo 
| ps vaſt, 
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vaſt, as in fixing the Zca of theFloud to leav the Hebrew 


| Computation manie hundred years behinde ; a nd ſo abſurd; 
as to let it follow that Noab died before the Flood, and Me- 
thuſalem lived after it. 

To reconcile either of theſe two to the Original , upon 
my dueſt conſideration of all that hath been deviſed, I inde 
to bee of an impoſſible performance. Y | 

To defend the Tranilation againſt the Original , as the 
Romaniſts immoderately undertake, putteth us upon an 
unreaſonable and enſnaring conſequence : which howſo- 
ever men corrupted by engagement may more indiſcernably 
ſwallow up, yet ſuper-induced upon a fincere and unmixed 
faith., removeth the antient Land-mark , and betraieth us 
to Atheiſm and inſtabilitie of minde, dividing a Kingdom 
againſt it ſelf, aud toſſing the Ark of the Church to and 
fro, like a wave of the Sea. 

No man( I know) hath more to the purpoſe ſolicited 


this cauſ then the verie learned Morinus, and yet I can per- 


ceiv that after all other ſtones removed, hee is forced with 
Baronius to report himſelf to the Tradition of the Church, 
which,how Catholick ſoever,bringeth no more to paſs then 
this : That the Greek Computation hath been univerſally 
received from the verie beginings of Ecclefiaſtical Time. 
There was reaſon for it, for it pleaſed God ( who even in 
theſe things defpiſeth not the waies of Men) that the Scri- 
vs might bee the ſooner known, and to the more, to ſuf- 
r it to paſs rather by the ſtream$then from the fountains, 
to which the acceſs was harder, and the differences but ſuch 
as imported no ſubſtantial inconyenience in the waies of 
ſalvation. | | 
But if univerſal Tradition bee of that moment in this 
matter,then what ſhall becom of the Vulgar Edition,which 
muſt bee mainteined by that Partie, and yet cannot bee but 


upon the ſame terms ; where notwithſtanding wee finde 


theſe ſumms caſt up , not by the Greek , but the Hebrew 
reckoning? | 
As- for their Cardinal Aliac, who undertook to make 


good this Computation of the Seventie by the great Con- 
M junA&ions 
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 __ jun&ionsfrom the Figure ofthe World, judgmenc is alrea- 
F.Pieus Mi- dje paiſed upon him by the Earl of Mirandula. 
__ a The waies of Reconciliation and detenſ beeing thus 
ﬀ | * * 5* hut againſt us , The Tranſlation it ſelf muſt bee called in 
queſtion and written upon as Sapernumerarie and corrupt. 
For the Anni Tladewatzs, *tis evident trom the method 
and demeanour of the undertaking, it is not of that kinde 
as couldfall out in Time, or by Trantflcription, but of de- 
liberation and purpoſe, the Numbers for the moſt part in- 
creaſing by a Centenarie acceſſion. 
By the Original, Seth was 105 years old when hee begat 
Enos : By the Septuagint hee was 205. Enos was 90 years 
old when hee begat Cainan; The Greek is 190, &*c. con- 
triving ſo as to calt all up into aſet and intended form of 
Impolture. ED 
'Tis otherwiſe manifeſt by the different Traditions of 
this Period, not onely as it is ſummed up by the Antienrt 
writers, Demetrius, Eupolemon, Timotheus , Nicephorus , &c. 
but in the Copies themſelvs, and their Tranſlations, as in 
ſom Arabick verſions of the Greek Pentateuch I obſerv, in 
the Ruſſe Bible, and the Samaritan Pentateuch; which alſo 
I undertake to beeno Original, but to have been drawn out 
o the Greek Fountains, as, in reſpe& of that, | may call 
them, | 
For the Later, S. Luke | know is dangerouſly pretended;- 
but inſo low a Spirited and Shifting waie, as that the Evan= 
geliſt muſt needs bee a looſer by the hand. 
Wee mult ſpeak it out, that however it hath a in 
* RIO the Later Copies of that Goſpel, and ſo derived down to- 
9 AM® the Syriack and Arabick Tranſlations, &c.yet the Old Ori- 
& 44d. 4. 8inals received it not; as alſo Bezs hath noted, more im- 
poſt. pus. er. portantly his vetu __ Codex, whereunto I my ſelf alſo 
» that ir is not to bee found, either in 


uagint. That in the Kings Librarie at S: Fames's I con- 
fels to have wherewithall to bear out ſom repute of Anti- 
quicie, eſpecially if it ſhould bee, as the Patriarch who ſent 


It 
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it over pretended, written by the hand of Tecla, a Diſciple 
of S. Paul's. But the Menologie ( none of the worſt re- Menolag." 
membrancers ) maketh no mention of anſe ſuch AC of Sept: 24. 
the Saint; andif it had , wee know of what moment to 
- make that kinde of truſt. 

Butſuppoſe the Cainansd473& to have been exſtant in the 
Copies of S. Paul'$time, this will not bee good enough ſe- 
curitie againſt the Teſtimonie of Beroſus the Chaldean, a 
* man of Ptolomie Pbiladelph's own time 3 who, in his Babylo- x,y, prof 
niſh Hiſtorie, accounting the Series of the Patriaroks after Ewang.bb.g. 
the Flood, ſerteth down Abraham id Tiy xdlaxavoudy Th Þs- eget. 
xe Ty uf in the tenth Generation, and therefore Cainan could 
not bee reckoned upon : which moreover is confirmed by 
Eupolemon's like tradition of the ſame Series. 

This onely doubt can bee raiſed, whether Beroſw,though 
hee publiſhed his Hiſtorie after the times of the Tranſlation, 
yet might not compoſe it before,under the times of Alexan- 
der, which alſo were his. But if hee did, then I faie a_ hee 


. - took the Series from that other antienter Greek Tranſlation 


of the Pentateuch, mentioned by Ariſtoblus, and ſo the T e- 
{timonie is the greater. | | 

But the Cainan $4b7>& was not exſtant in the Septuagint Thepph. 4x- 
of S. Pauls Time. If it had, Theophilus Antiocbenus Immedi- tiech. 3.Lib, 
ately following would not expreſly have left it out in his «4 Autohe. 
Epilogiſm. No more would Trenews, Epipbanins or Euſe- pro 
bius in theirs: And thoſe that know how the caſe ſtood _— t: 
berwixtS. Hierom and this Tranſlation, know hee could not 
poſlibly have paſs'd it over, had it been to bee found in the 
Copies of his Time. 

But neither js it exſtant in'the Vulgar Edition, the Sama- 
' ritan Pentatench, or the Ruſſe Bible , tranſlated out of the 
Septuagint, for there it is «y;aZaA goan Cans y cane gon | 
Cree. Arphaxad begat Sala, and Sala begat Eber. i 

True it is, that I meet with this Cainan in two Arabick yrat ron k 
Verfions of the Greek Pentateuch, but evidently tranſlated $ 
ſince the corruption was ſet on foot. - 

Bur it is of more moment then-all this, that it never was, 
nor could bee in the Original, out of which the Elders +» 
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tranſlated, and that by an invincible Note of the Maſora 
marked upon the place, 

Nor did ever anie Tranſlation out-of the Hebrew ac- 
knowledg ict. Not the Targums whatſoever, not the Vul- 
gar Latine, not the Spanith or the Vulgar Greek, both 
tranſlated by the Jews themſeclvs, and printed at Conſtantino- 
ple in Hebrew letters ; Not the Perlian Paraphraſe by Tawos. 
The Arrabick by Saadiab Gaon, or that other by the Jews in 
Mauritania, ſet forth by Erpenius. 

But neither is the forgerie conſtant to it ſelf; for though 
wee meet ſtil] with it in the Book of Geneſis, yet in the bet- 
ter Copies of the Chronicles it is not found, the ProjeCtor ſo 
much forgot himſelf. 

Manifeltly thereforeboth Cajnan and the Numbers came 
in the wrong waie, the delign whereof, what it was, and 
managed by whom, ] gb about to ſhew. 

In the firſt Verſ of the tirſt Chapter of Geneſis, the He- 
brew x,ſftanding in their Arithmetick for a thouſand , is 

Gemma T4), {1x times found. From hence the Antient Cabaliffs conclu- 
in HelecSan, ded, That the World ſhouldIaſt fix thouſand Years, becauſ 
bedrin*fot. alſo God was fix daies about the Creation, and a thouſand 
97.4R, A. Years with him are but as one daie; therefore after fix 
zw.m Im”. dajes, that is fix thouſand Yeagy duration of the World 
BIWeeC.43- there ſhall bee a ſeventh daie, or Millenarie Sabbath 
of Reſt : concerning which Juſtin Martyr to Tryphon the 

Jew, "Ecv x, Tag” nuiv dvig Tis » © Hou 'Lodrns as 3% "AT 

STAWY TY Xetst, os & *Amoranunly Juouly avip xima tr aouicv 

& "lp;92MMu 785 Te nuslicp Xersw eirdfras aegirdTe. that 

is, And there is a certain man among, us whoſe name is Jobn, one 

of the Apoſtles of Chriſt, who, in bis Apocalyps, bath foretold of a 

In the Re- thouſand Years to bee enjoied in Feruſalem, by thoſe which ſhall be- 
velation {iev in our Chriſt. The ſame alſo was aſſerted by Papias,Bi- 
_ © ſhop of Hierapolis, Apolinarius, and Ireneus , as S+ Hierom 
OY in his Catalogue, and hath been of late daies by verie 
Learned mcn awaked out of along ſleep, and even now is 

by ſom, to no good ends, more then enough reſented. 

Though this was wont to bee one of the reaſons, why, 

the Revelation was accounted but 'ATizgvpy 54 'Indvre, ag 

| | Gregorte 
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Creporie Nyſen, and not called by S. Fobr's, but the Heretick 
Cetinthus his name. Other Afſpertions raiſed upon this Book: 
by Euſebius, Dorotheus, Dionyſus, &c. are ſummed up by 
Eraſmus , and more forcibly urged then fully anſwered by 
Beza. 

I. may add,that the Canon of Scripture wee go by,groun- 
deth much upon that Enumeration ſubjoined to the laſt Ca- 
non of the Council of Laodicea, which yet is not found in 
the verie antient Manuſcripts: Gretſer mentioneth one,and 1 
meet with another here at home. Nor is itex(tant in Foſeph's Synodic. Gr. | 
Arabick Code, where onely the Canon of the Council is ſet 315 = 
down, witha note upon the Idistical Pſalms. And yet in the cane 
ſame Code,in the Apoltolical Canons,contrarie to the truſt 


of all che Greek Copies, it is 0 g5aulo) ra hs OLwks omit 
(AK AANLC >) The Revelation of S. Fobn called the — 
Apocalyp| , but immediately follow the Conſtitutions of B-Bod. 
Clement , and recommended to the Church upon as equal 
terms. In a Manuſcript Arabick Tranſlation of the New 
Teſtament in Queens College, onely this Book of the Reve- 
lation is wanting. 

In the Arabici lives of the four Evangeliſts obſerved up- 
on by Kirſtenizs,thenoteis. Obſervandum quoque eſt,bunc Aw 
torem ne verbo quidem uno mentionem facere *Amonaruyuus D. Fo- », |; 
annis,quam quidam bunc Evangeliftam in Patmo (cripſiſie aſſerunt ju viz. 4. x- - 
qua autoritate ipſi videant. Arque adeo ſemper iſte Liber inter Apo= van. Arab. * 
crypba reputatus eſt. fols5Q. 

But the Autor doth make mention of the Apocalypſ in 


theſe words , [fe bod > of J)a5_s : 
SLE 3\f Arg but this period ( ſaith Kir- 


El ſtenius ) dochtoribus bujus lingue confiderandum relinquimus. 1 
dare not own the dotioribus, but the Reading ſhould bee 
Unit AN E345) and the meaning is, And there» 


port go's, that S. Fohn delivercd up the Apocalypſ to his 
| Diſciple Phughir. So expreſs is the mention, and no ſtron- 
( ger the Tradition. | 
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But in derogation to a Book wherein too niuch may ſo 
ſoon bee ſaid, at leaſt enough, bee the writing never ſo Ca- 
nonical , the Argument: is molt intrafable, and to the uſu- 
all reach ot Men ſo intricate and loit in Myſterie , that un- 
leſs the Times reveal faſter then yet they have don, noman 
will bee found worthie to open and to read the Book, nei- 
ther to look thereon. | 

Chap. 5.4- Not to repete over Cajetan's Exponat cui Dew conceſſerit; 
| Calvin, the Man whole prail is in the Interpretation of the 


word of God, Sententiam rogatus de Libro Apocalypſeos ( fo 


Fob, Bodin, Bodin report's him) ingenue reſpondit |e penitzs ignorare quid 
Meth. Hiſt, velit tam obſcurus Scriptor 3 qui qualiſque fuerit nondum conſtat 
C.7. inter Eruditos. | 

But this later part of the JSdlige2r. concerneth mee not 

{fo pertinently as the former, that is the ſix thouſand Years 
duration of the World, unto which more then what was 
faid before mult bee added out of Latfantius, Sicut -ip)um bo- 
minem Deus die ſexto ultimum fecit, &*c. ita nunc die ſexto 

' mayno verus homo verbo Dei fingitur ; that as God made man 

Leen. L. ]a{t jn the {ixth daie, ſo in the great ſixth daie or Millena- 
7-C:14 rieof the World, the true man was made by the Word ef 
God. 

Hee ſaith alſo that mention was made of this Tradition 
by the Sibylline Oracles, the great Hermes, and the old Hi- 
ſtaſpes King of the Medes. 

Moreexpreſly Clemens, Timotheus, and Theophilus as they 

Job, Antio;. are quoted by ; com Antiochenus Melala. Ti 9% ixly nudgas 
Ms. im Atce 5, regcumey fi tyeugi E7A&474y 0 Oe; Toy dripuny x, vant Th 
_ , _ _ Epagriq dlewn © ,o; Nic Ty fmt irw 2 TH inly nuipe TIS dS © 
graph. {. 160, Tis Ys agam 6d eaporhs 107 "Ingss5 5 Xer5 53%) Enwos 73y d vigwaoy 

did Ts Favps , 14 Tis dvecacies, that is , That upoft the ſixth 
daie (as the Scripture hath foreſaid ) God made man, and man 
fellby fin; ſo _=- the ſixth daie of the Chiliad. ( orAixth Mille- 
narie of the World ) our Lord 7eſus Chriſt came into this 
World, and ſaved man by bis Croſs ard Reſurredion. 

To the ſame purpoſe Zlf-ic an Abbot of our own, in 
his T reatiſe of the Old and New Teſtament to Sigwerd of 
Eaſt Hoolon, Þ avam gze Tacnuve peonvam pixTan Drgze 


ZEſE1- 
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zereipen pzxp þuph zob urne Helend crT Þe come 
T pirpepe popalve yo þepe pixran yive | 7 up x6 
eSnip.,be To hip ze licnerre. That Adam who was ſhapened 
by God upon the fixth daie , betokeneth our Saviour Chriſt, who 
came into this World ( in the fixth Age thereof ) and renewed 
us after his own likeneſs. 

For this duration of the World, I think it well enough 
retorted upon LaJantius by one of the Jews M12) 2? 
&c. wp. "R07 V4 MVP? EIN7RT that God batb 
not mae baſte to do according to this ſaying ; for as Lattan tius 
compute's, the Time is alreadie paſt and gon; and yet the 
World continuc's to bee as in the daies of old, &c. R. 4za- 
rias in Imre Binah c.43. fol. 142. though ſom of us Chri- 
i ſtians have ſo lictle to do, and think our ſelvs ſo well ac- 
quainted with the unſearchable waies of God, as to bid our 
Readers take it upon their word. Mundi hujus etatem ſupra pnugahing 
ſex millia annorum,tanquam certam &* immotam metam quam De = 
| us mundo,- ſapienti & in(crutabili confilio determinavit ; non ex- 

b curſuram eſſe &xc., And what will becom of the Millenarie 
Sabbath of Reſt, if the {ix thouſand Years whereon that 
depend's bee of no weightier con{ideration ? 

= Buc to weaken ordefend the Tradition,l have no ingage- 

. ment upon mee. It yieldeth mee this Obſervation , That in- 
the Opinion of thoſe which held ic, Qur Saviour was to- 
com inthe Fleſh in the fixth Millenarie of the World. 

But by the Hebrew Account, the Meſſiah was to com. 
Tong before, as the Angel Gabriel prophecied in the ſeven- 
tie Weeks d:termined upon that People. J 

It amounted therefore to this. That either the Traditi- 
on muſt com down to the Text, or the Text made to com. 
np to that. | 

In the Arabick Catena, and there onely, I finde the Im- 
putation laied upon the Original \_Katz 3 DJ Of.» 
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.29 Kaivey Sores, 
that is, That the Fews cut off frm the Ages of the World 3600 
Tears, co conceal the Epiphanze of Chriſt, that their Books might 
not convince them of the contrarie, &c. Caten«. Arab. C. 19. 
| begin to think how readily Morinus,and others of the 
Romith Partie will reſent this Teſtimonie. Learned Men, 
I confeſs,but of a ſtrange brow, to pretend to the world, 
. Chronologiam juxta Lxx Interpretum numeros. ſubdutiam, Anti 
quis Hebreorum codicibus videri conformem, That the Chrono- 
logie compured according to the Numbers in the Septua- 
gint, probably differeth not from the Antient Hebrew 
Coppies. 

But for the Sinceritie of the Hebrew Text, the Founda- 
tion of God and man ſtandeth ſure. And for that of 7«- 
lins Africanus ) the onely thing which hath been urged to 

-purpoſe in this Cauſ' ) it ſhall bee uncx(peCtedly anſwered. 

Julius Africanus faich, That the Jews pf] 7% dAnk3s dic Te Mar 

Gas arbual& Sidaybivles, ixle As Ebeamar irerty detuor 45%) 

ec. themſelvs delivered this Computation of : years taught by the 

go» of God in Moſes, and out of the Hebrew Hiſtories, &c. 

or meaning, as Morinus would have him , -that the Greek 

account was drawn from the Antient Originals of Moſes, 

but as Joannes Antiochenus ; &5p 3d Ty dvlewnoy Th wxly nuke 

ga imnagw 6 ths, ws Mwdns cibilo, ouvlates wy Tos Varuvine 

{K2.01y auTs &; Taro. Kal few 1 wie wpica xvels wart ihe Toy, 

&Fc. rrw x, Th Wy nutgg Ths voudd Gr 6+ Tis tis wnam 6 deonte 

- Tx nar Inavs, Oc. For like as Ged made Man{in the ſixth daie , 

Pſal.go. 0- as Moſts expoundeth, who alſo bath it in.his wfitings ) That one 

rat. Moſ. daicof the Lord is as a thouſand years &c.) So ip the ſixth Mille- 
Or. narie daie, our Lord Jeſus appeared. 

And this was all Moſes had to do with it. 

Thar the things was don by the Jews, I denienot ; but, 
by thoſe, I mean the Heſlenifis. And I take upon mee, 
that the Corruption proceeded not by ſubdufion from the 
Hebrew, but the acceſſion to the Greek Scripture,and that it 
was don hard by the times of the Tranſlation, and to no 
other end then to what I pretended: which was to make 
the Accounts fall even with their Tradition of the Meſlias 
coming in the fixth Millenarie of the world, as it falleth 
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out by the Epilogilms of Demetrius, cited by Alexander 


Cornelius ; Eupolemon, cited by Clemens, Alexandrinus 3, Timo- , 
theus and others, cited by Joannes Antiochenus ; differing ſom Evang. þ. 
from the reſt, & 5 Td #amoynos try ovpporiow amailes ga 248, 


invas T8 xveror, ec, But all agree in this, that our'Saviour 
came in the ſixth Chiliad. 

(The diſtin&eſt Enumeration of this Account is that-of 
Theophil. Antioch. before the Inſertion of the Caman S4T4y@&, 

'Adeugios 5 trixrace, now fry 7h* vis 5 Tits EMS, try 0s" 
utds 5 Tire *Evas, itn gt "vids Tiers Kairdy, fry go* vide 4 Ti7y 
Maacatla, try gfe* uns 5 Tire Idgsd, ion g56* vids 5 Tires Mam 
Fuooae, trn ext uns 3 Tire Aaiuey gan” Oe. That is, 


Adam was 330) { Setb 
Years old | 
a 7 1:07 _ 
70S 190 aiman 
Cainan _170' Malaleel 
Malaleel 165 Jared 
you ) , - Meſa 
noc 1 65 ethuſala 
Metbuſala 187 pwhen hee begats Lamech 
Lamec 188 Noah - 
Noah 5 OO Sem 
Sem -. '- 100 | Arphaxad 
Arpbhaxad 135 Sala 
Sala 130 Eber 
Eber 134 Phalec 
Phalec 130} LRagan. 


By this Account there paſſed from the Begining of the 
World to the700 Year of Noah's life 2362 Years ; from 
thence to the 130 Year of Phalec 529, which added to 
the former Summ , maketh up from the begining of the 
World to the ſame time 2891 Years. 'Aw#? 5 7% x«laravout, 
&c. as the ſame Period of Theophilus. From the Flood to 
the timeat which Abrabam our forefather begat Iſaac, 1036 


Years; from Tſaac the ſon of Abraham to the Sojourning of _ 
the People with Moſes in the Wilderneſs 660 Years: from ._ 
the death of 2ſoſes to the death of David the Patriarch 498 

| N 


Years; 


u[eb. P. 
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Years; from thence to the Captivitie in Babylon 5 18 Years; 
from the begining of Cyrus to the end of Aurelius verus 
744- Years: that is fromthe Flood to the death of Aurel: s 
3456 Years; to which if*weeaddthe 2362 Years from the 
Creitidn to the Flood, the Toral is 5818 Years, Subltra- 
Qing from thence 192 Years , from the 42 of Auguſtus to 
the death of Axrelius, our Saviour cometh into the World 
in the 626 Year of the fixth Millenarie. | 

Butthe Tradition as otherwitſe delivered will have it ſo, 
That our Saviour muft com preciſely at the ſixth hour of 
the ſixthdaie, or verie middle of the f1xth Millenarie. So 
the Arabick Catena (3.5 FN ab) xauwd 


oo, OILS Ga eleins IN wah 1 
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Caten. Arab. ubi Supri. 

And therefore Euſtathius Antiochenus obſerveth , That 
Chriſt was Crucified the fixth Hour of the ſixth Daie , 
43 abye\. ouuairal@- Tis iilns youdS © 2% wor, to intimate 
the middle of the fixth Millenarie. | 

The form of the Period (as it ftandeth to this Altera- 
tion ) is drawn up by the Patriarch Nicepborus, in his 
Chronicon : Sweyole 74 frn frac, &c. And the aus irn are 
4p. 5500. 

So Jeannes Antiechenus , Euſebius , the eAthigpian Ca- 

Oe 


, Oc. 

But alſo the Tradition eſpecially required, that the 
6000 Years ſhould bee equally divided by the times of Pha- | 
lec , ©nadx 3 'Ebegi © wegropudy Aryworr , Oc. faith Euſtathins 
Antiochenus. Phalec in the Hebrew fignifieth Diviſion; and 
the time of the World's duration, was divided by his daies 
into }oairale- Jrginine And Jeannes Antiochenus, tom 3» ans 


Joes tus AF, fas 5 0dr, rn y/. 2a1le 1h) wopileia From Adam 
ts 
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to Phalec 3000 Tears according to the Propbecie. So Cedren. 
P-I2. Suidas in Phbalec, and Heſychius in the Qyeſtions of 
Anaſtaſius. 

To reconcile the Numbers to this, it was proceeded after 
this manner. | 
By the Period of Theophilus, The interval from Adam to 
Phalec was 2891 Years: To this 110- Years were to bee 
added. Firſt therefore, and to make it look the more un- 
like a cheat, they cut off 20 Years from Methbuſala's ſumm 3 
and whereas Theophilus had reckoned himat 187, they ſet 
lim down 1673 asin ſom Copies it till ſtandech. Then 
it was from Adam to Phalec 2871 Years. This don, they 
inſerta new Cainay allignin Him 130 Years, which,added 
to the former ſumm, preciſely maketh up 3001 Years from 
Adam to the 130 Year of Phalec. And therefore Cainan . 
was not taken into- the Seventie, out of S. Luke as the lear- 
' ned Grotius prejudged, but contrarily : which how likely 
it might bee don by ſuch in whoſe opinion rhis Tranſlat 
on ſtood upon the ſame terms as S. Luke's Original, is not 
hard to bee believed. 

And yet the Arabick Catenacan tell you the veriedaie of 
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Loy o22þ that is, And Cainan died upon Fridaie 
the thirteeuth of Elal, and his Sons embalmed bim , and buried 
bim, and lamented over him 40 daies. Caten. Arab. C. 32. 

And they make himthe Patriarch of a Nation, but 
not. Euſtathius Antiocbenus. Keivdy dg' © Eoyſedtavet , of the 
Sogdians. Euſebius, Keivdy do” 3 Taopms, of the Gaſphenians- 
Faſti Siculi, Kairay ag” £ Sagualds, of the Sarmatians. 

Cedren ſaith, Ated dar Kairdy &y Tm enidicn, vgs Thy year 
el Trydvlov» &c. That hee read the Giants Books to the men. of 
bis Time, which bee found by chance as bee was walking in the 
Fields. | 4 

In Euffatbius Antiochenus, Hee is the Inventor, of Augurie 

N 2 


my y at | 
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and Aſtronomie. Aw3 77s 5 n 'Avegrouia x4 Gianiouds. ia5y0- 
n9nd? , SA | 
Glycas, and Georgius Syncellus talk as if hee had continued 
the Tables of Seth. Andicl findeit in a Manuſcripe Chro- 
Anonym. nicle. Ms]42 Ss 7Tdy xaaxavoudy Kaivdy , 6 viss 'Agpatad' , own : 
cb'm. Mein «yea alo Th 'Avggroutar » fvennas Th Tv E893, *4 TY dvTs Ti- 
Aren. Bard, yay Thw eroedias fl dfiguy oy wraxt Min yeyer ior. - That 
Bib, Bad, after the Flood, Cainan the Son of Arphaxad wrote Aſtronomie, 
baving, found the dofirine of- the Stars written. by Seth-and his 
Sons in Tables of Stone. 

But none of all this-is due to Cainan the ſon of Arphazxad, 
but-to Caman the ſon of Enos, as | ſhall make to appear by as 
ſound a Tradition as theſe, written back to Ariſtotle out of 
India frgm Alexander the Great. 

| When I came (faith the King)into the Land of Pharſaia- 
_ x con, Oc. The Natives ſaid unto mee, 17 Pra 7 187 
© 23.24 de DVP IPNU WY.N T2. FP T0) ATP JI np Ii 
alozr, a like &c. D7Yn wy =y TD tSncn 'Lo bere in this Iſle 
Tradition the. Sepulcre of an antient King, whoſe name was Cainan the ſon 
of Ariftot.& if Enos, who reigned over the wbole World before the Flogd. Hee 
Als. was a wiſe man, and indued with all kinds of knowledg , and had 
wr 4 power given him againſt the Spixits , Divels, and deſtroying An= 
** gels. This Manby his wiſdem foreſaw that the bleſſed God would 
bring a Flood upon the Earth, the prophecie whereof hee wrote in 
Tables of Stone, which here. wee haue ; and the writing is He- 

brew, Oc. ? 
| This is the rightowner of thoſe parts and Inventions: 
That other Cainan was a man of the Chiliaſts making , one 
with whom things ſtood all otherwiſe then with Ael- 

ehiſedec. 

This man had neither begining of daies, or end of life, 

but in the Genealogies. | g ; 
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Printed by William Du-gard,for Laurence Sadler, 
and are to bee ſold at the Golden- Lion, 
in Little-Britain. 1649, 


Epiſcopus Puerorum, 
IN DIE 
INNOCENTIUM. 


| OK, 
A Diſcoverie of an Antient Cuſtom in the Church 
of Sarum, making an Anniverſarie Biſhop 
o-- among the Choriſters. 


N the Cathedral of Serwn there lieth a 
Monument in ſtone, of a little Boie 
habiced all in Epiſcopal Robes, a Mi- 

| ter upon his head, a Croſier in his 
f hand, and the reſt accordingly. 

The Monument laic long Buried ic 
| ſelf under the Seats near the Pulpit,at 

— the removal whereof , it was of late 

- years diſcovered, and tranſlated from thence to the North 
part of the Nave, whereit now lyeth berwixt the Pillars , 

covered over with a Box of Wood , not without a general 
almoſt 
E 


imputation of Raritie and Reverence , ic ſeeming 


- 


Ba, 
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Epiſcopus Puerorum, 


—_—_ 


tle of the Antient Revyerence and Holineſs of Children. 


impoſlible to everie one , that either a Biſhop could bee ſo 
ſmall in Perſon,” or a Childe ſo great in Clothes. 

Having confulted with the moſt likelie men T knew 
(whereabouts 1 then was )-to what Moment of Antiquitie 
this could refer, the Anſwer ſtill was, that They could not 
tell, and from one too from whom it ſeldom uſedto bee 
ſo, - the late Learned Biſhop ſountague, who alſo earneſtly 
appointed mee to make further enquirie after the thing, not 
doubting but thac there would bee ſomthing in the matter 
at leaſt of curious, if not ſubſtantial obſervation. 

Returning theretore from thence, By Salisburie I obtein» 
ed a/peruſal of the Old rave. pr that Church, intending 
afterwards to have looked over the Leiger Books. But finde- 
ing in the Statutes a Title, De Epiſcopo Choriſtarum, concern- 
ing the Choriſter Biſhop. Ibegan to think my buſineſs was 
well nigh don already . And indeed a Circumſtance of 
the Chapter direted mee to their Proceſſional , and 
ſo I cameto perceiv that the meaning of the Monument 
was thus. 


Marn. I.XVI. 


Then Herod when hee ſaw that hee was 
mocked of the Wiſemen was exceeding wroth, 
and ſent forth and ſlew all the Children that 
were in Bethlehem and in all the Coafts 
from two years old and under, according to the 
tm, (7 | 


Y Bhs Monument is altogether concerned in the memorie 
| of this Maſſacre. Firſt therefore a little ſhall bee ſaid 
of That, and then ſomthing of the daie it ſelf. = 
;., Here not to give Herod ſo manie ill words neither as ſo 
do, and yer as an aggravation of the foulneſs of this mur- 


ther, and. by the inſolence of the Martyrdom y to excuſe the 
Holiedaie, ic will bee acleaſt to ſom purpoſe to obſery a lit- 


The 
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in die Imocentinm. 
The Title of the Daic remembreth 'them by a full and 
proper expreſſion of Innocencie. *Twas impoſſible to 
Chriſten the Feaft more incomparably. The word Inne-. 
c2ncie is of a vaſt reputation, and yet dare's not ſignifie anie 
thing here below but the State of the firſt Man , and that 
of Children, and therefore thus far ſuffer them to com to 
you, and forbid them not | | 
Hee muſt needs have little of a Man, nothing at all of 
| Godin Him, that could break into a Circle of ſuch harm- 
| leſs and undefended Simplicitie. 
The Jews themſelvs thought nothing fit to bee amur« 
therer of this kinde, but a Divel; and a Shee-one too : that 
the fearfulneſs of the Sex might diſpoſe to more unrulie and 
more barbarous reſolutions of Inhumanitie. ) 
T his Shee- Divel they call by the Name of Lilith. Ir is ta- 
ken from the Nighe, for ſo the word fignifieth firſt. And it 
will bee ſomthing to you when you remember your ſelf of 
that ordinarie ſuperſtition of the old wives, who dare not 
intruſt a Childe in a Cradle by it ſelf alone without a can- 
dle. You muſt not think thoſe pzople know what they do, 
and yet you may perceiv their fillie waies to derive from an 
Original much better, and more conſiderable then can bee 
eſſed at from their prone and uninſtruted waie of per- 
ormance. | | . 
That which wee read, Fob t.' 15. And the Sabeans fell up- = TVa 
on them, &c., The Hebrew is, And. Seba came. ( 'tis a hard DO 
Book that .) The Syriack Tranſlation is, Et irruerwunt Latro- Coſira Seba, 
' nes. And the Arabs or theevs came inupon them. But the 
Chaldee rendreth 12703 ITO V9? That Lilith the Queen 
of Smargad came,e&c. And Elias in his Methburgeman ſaith,that 
1787 Di; Ny Nyv FWD Dy Nm This 
was a Citie of | the Sabeans called in their Language by the name of Rr 
| Smargad. And that this Lilith was FraMpn mo AU Glſu Tab 
E M7 lk a kinde of ſhee-Divel which killed Children. The 74 Nice 
| * Gloſs to Nidda faith ſo too, and deſcribeth herto have j 24-9. 
. 'wings and an humane Face: You may hear more of this Fai- 
rie Queen ,-if you can meet with that» Edition of - Ben 
Sira, which was Printed /by the = at Conſtantinople - 
wi 


with che Boaks of Tobit, the Book of Zorobabel, 


_—_— 


ex. 
By this diſcourſ how ſlight foever it may ſeem to bee, [I 
bee able to attein my (erious end. For,tor this reaſon, 
as eſpecially as anie other, the Hebrew women as*livelic 
as they were wont to bee, yet now in dread of this Hubz96- 
ling, ſolemmly. obſery this cufom ( enchantment you may 
call it) at this verie daie. 
When the great belli'd woman's time is com, the Father 


.of the Familie, or for want of him, ſom holie man or 0- 


ther ( for this is required too ) is defired to com to the 
Room where the woman is to lie in; and then, and there 
hee is to draw a Circle upon the ſeveral walls of that Place, 
and upon the doors, both within and without , and more- 
over alſo about the Bed, &c. And hee is to inſcribe thefe 
words, Fv9y yt II om Adam Chavab Chuts Li- 


' lith. thatis, Mam. Eve. Cut Lilith- And ſo the Childe is 


thought to bee ſufficiently defended. 

The Heathen Stories of their Strix, as our own later 
ones of the Lemie ( they arethe fame) I let paſs. Onely 1 
ſtaieto wonder,that it ſhould bee theis black buſineſsto kill 
Children, ſteing that the _ rations wher 
they Exerciſe, are made cither of the Skin or Fle(h of a 


. Childe. Of theskin they make their Virgin Parchment, 


a thing of great importance, as to them, and in which all 
their Spels andCharms are to bee written. Of the Fleſh 
decoded toa Jellie, they make their Unguents, with which 
they do things of fo rare and unreafonable confequence- 
This praQtiſe of theirs as maliciouſly bad as ic is, yet more 
and more confeſſeth to my purpoſe , the ſecret ftrength of 
Innocencie, and ſanRitie of Child:2n, | 
Therefore by the greateſt right of Nature, theſe Infants 
ought to have been proof againſt the moſt barbarous and 
unhappic hand. 
But you will marvail the leſs ( and the more too) when 
this is added to it, That Herod's own Son was one of the 
The Scripture indeed maketh not this mention- , but yer 
you have-it from averie goodhand : Ciom audiviſſet Auguſtus 


inter 


in die Towcentivon, 


inter pueros quos in Syria Herodes Rex Fudeorum intra bima- 
. tm juſſit interfici, filium quoque ejus occiſum, ait, Melins eſt 
Herodis porcum eſſe quam filium. When Auguſlus Ceſar (faith 
Macrobius ) had heard that Herod the King of the Jews his 
- own ſon was one of thoſe Children, which from two years 
old and under were commanded by him to beeflain-in Sy- 


ria, hee ſaid, 'Twerebetterto bee Herod's Hog then his ſon. Sextus Se- 
nenſ. Biblio- 


Macrobius Saturnal. lib. 2.cap-4- 


Sixtus Senenſis quoteth this Anſwer of Auguſtus out of thc Saxite 


Dion Caſfius his Romane Hiſtorie, in the life of this Empe- 
ror, but I do not finde it there. | 


T he ſame Autor quoteth this pe out of Philo Fudews 


his Chronographie. Herodes Aſcaltonita ammo trigeſimo princi= 
patrs ſui tyrannici Saxedrim ex domo David delevit , &: fv 
ian quendam, atque alios Sanedrim ex proſelytis ſuffecit qui nimi- 
im videbantur in Lege eruditi, tum & Salomen ſororem ſuam, & 
virum ejus de tribu Jude, itemque proprium filium, quem ex uxo- 
re ejuſdem ſuceperat, interfecit,qudd diceretur jam in lege promiſſus 


Chriſtas natus. Onely the laſt words are to the de, itemyz;® 
proprium filium, &c. That Herod killed his own ſon too, be=y.”* 
cauſ” it was reported that Chriſt, who was'promiſed in the 


Law,was now born. 

If this were the reaſon, it ſeemeth a little to refle&t npon 
the matter of the Innocents. 

But indeed if the Storie had been fully and expreſly ſet 
down, it muſt have gon for nothing. © For this is but that 
Philo, which with others of the like pretended Autoritie , 
( Beroſus, Metaſthenes &c.) Amius the Monk hath folately 
obtrudedto this world. But the impudent forgeries of this 

| fellow, thelearned Foſepb Scaliger, Sethus Calviſius, &c. have 
verie quickly and ſuftciently chaſtiſed. . 
And yetthis ignorant Man is as reverently quoted by 


Rabbi Azarias in his Aeor Enaiim, as if hee had written the 3 fk 


Wiſdom of Salomon. 


But the irangeſt thing indeed is, that Foſephus himſelf ©'* 


ſhould take no notice of this matter, not onely not of the 
ſaying of Augnſtus, but nothing neither of the killing of 
the children, a Paſlage verie ty omitted by fo 
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great a Courtier and ſo good an Hiſtorian, eſpecially one 


that ſpared not to ſet forth therelt of Herod's indignitics to 
the full. _ 

It is enough to draw ſom doubt upon the Tradition of 
Macrobifs. Foſeph Scaliger,believeth itall ; but yer his won- 
der is, that Auguſtus ſhould make ſuch a return upon Herod, 
ſeeing that hee himſelf did the Murther , not onely upon 
-2"4y dv upon all the three ſons. I do not perceiv. that the = 
Learned Man hath cauſ enough. Herod did but ca(t the en- 
vious part upon the Emperor ( and officiouſly too) but left 
the main and principal guilt upon his own head, and there- 
fore nevertheleſs , to all this the Emperor might verie fitly 
retort, as heedid, That it were better tobee Herod's Hog 
then his Son. 

But what ſon of Herod's could this bee ? It nuaſt bee Anti- 
paterz or it muſt bee none. But Antipater was more a man' 
then to bee reckoned among the children of two years old 

and-.under. And moreover then that, Antipater was not at 
. Bethlehem, nor thereabours at that time. 
know not upon what terms to makethis hold, unleſs it 


- midy bee ghus. 


Herod had obteined of Auguſtus the killing of two ſons 
already, and now. ſolicited for the third. It was preſently 
upon the killing of the Infants that Herod's Meſſengers came 
to Rome with the Accuſations of his ſon Antipater , and fo 
both the Paſſages came to the Emperors ear at the ſametime, 
and this later, for the nearneſs was miſreckoned into the 
bargain. | 

T here is another Circum?ance or two, which make the 
Murther ſo much the more concerning. 

One is, I h 

(You muſt not tall it for a thing don : but therefore the 
4G of the expreſſion is the greater.) ; 

Now the Dead did burie the Dead. This blood cried ſo 
toud, that Rachel heard it ini the Grave, and roſe to execute 
the Funerals. . | 

In Rama was there a voice beard, Lamentation and weeping, , 
and great mourning, Rachel weeping. for ber children , and would 
not bee comforted, becawſ they were not. | But 


A 


& 
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But why Rachel? And why ſhould this voice bee heard 
in Rama? 

Nore here the Situation of Rachel's Tomb; out of the 
Arabick Nubian Geographer. ; 

At vero Bethlebem, Locus videlicet ille in quo natus eft Chriſtus, 


diſtat ab Hieroſolymis ſex millibus paſſuum, & e media via iſta cpa, 


habetur Sepulcrum Rachel, matris Joſeph & Benjamin filiorum qexſ.Clim. 3... 
Jacob, Quibus ſalus. Huic Sepulcro duodecim ſunt Lapides im= Part. 5p. - 


poſiti , impendetque teſtudo lapidea concamerata, &c. So the 115: 


Maronites in their Tranſlation. 

Fethlebem, to wit the Place where Chriſt was born , is dis 
ſtant from Jeruſalem {1x miles ; and in the middle-waie there 
ſtandeth che Sepulcre of Rachel! the Mother of Joſepb and 
Benjamin, the ſons of Jacob; upon whom bee health. The 


Sepulcre is ereftedoft twely ſtones, andan Arch of Stone _ 


above, & C. : 
So the Geographer. | | 
This was in the Tribe of Jada, but confining upon that 


of Benjamin, where Rama was. NN, Kackel, in, the Ori- : 


- ental Languages, ſignifieth a Sheep or Lab, And fo an In- 
nocent was verie fitly call'd up to mourn over theſe Infants , 
who died in the Cauſ of the Lamb of God. 

And the voice of this Lamentation was heard in -Ram 
becauſ Rama was in the Tribe of Benjamin. T3-I 
Benjamin was that Son of whom Rachel died in child- 
and though his Father gave him this Name, yet his Mother 


would have had him called Ben-0oni, or the Son of Sorrow. - 


The next is, 
$ That though otherwile there is a large Enditement of 
Inhumanities againſt this Tyrant, yet his miſerable and 


uncommon death is rather imputed to the ſhedding of this - 


( though much of the reſt was his own ) Blood. 
That this world , and hee parted by an-unuſual courſ of 


Morralitie, and by the judgment of God-too, ( at leaſt in-* 


common reputation). Joſephus is clear. | : 
Sevexe execution beeing don .upon the two Sophiſters 
and their Scholars for pulling down. the Golden Eagle, 


which (to, acknowledg the Romane Empire ) Herod: bad 
O ſet 


3 
\ 
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ſet up uponthegreateit gate of the Temple ,' #b avis 73 


' Gap, ady 1 vigor Jiznafiuen, Butinns ©4391: diutciltle, aves- 


Tos Up 3 lus aabeC@ , umTyds 3 dpizsl& Ths Gingereias bans , 
x) xWAs GWEN is anyndors, oth Te 783 aides ome iNewwiave 
70 udnuele, Ts Ts wks gazyuorl, x3 of eJols onasdSov oxd- 
Anas Yuracey ages TITUS , ohoaroit, x; Sucre, x, araruls 
awdylor of WEAGT, ws Te 765 6319{dCorras moarlw 3) fs copirov 18 
vogruzle xtyer. that is, Henceforth hee was taken with a diſeaſ, 
which ſeiſing upon the whole ſtate and habit of his bodie, tormented 
bim exceeding ſeverally. A Fever bee had, but not of anie acute 
kinde : anunſuffera He Prurigo over all his bodie, with continual 
torfures of the Colon. By the Tumors about his feet you would judg 
bim to bee Hydropical, To this a ſtrange inflammation of the lower 
Bellie, and ſuch a putrefadtion of the Genitals as bred Worms; more- 
over tben this, a ſhortneſs and difficultie of Breathing, with a Con- 
vulſion of all the Parts. Tbis moved thoſe of that time who pres 
tended to know the minde of God , to give out that theſe diſeaſes 
were inflitted upon Herod for bis murther of the Sopbiſters, ec. 

Joſepbus hath afuller Tradition of this Event, C. 8. of 
the 17. Book of his Antiquities. And if you confider the 
common Tranſlations of both , you will finde it fit that 
this other ſhould bee fet down here too . The matter will 
not onely bee toturn the Greek , but ( if it may bee) to 
render it ſo, that eſpecially the words may ſignifie a diſtin& 
and Artificial defcription of Herod's diſeaſ', as Joſephus 
mean't, and indeed expreſt it like himſelf. 

I do not threaten here to do verie much neither:This I am 
fare of; The Tranſlators underſtood the matter but meanly, 
( andyet one of them was a Phyfician too). I will do what 
I can, towards that I pretend to,and leav what is like enough 
to bee wanting to thoſe, whom it may more properly 
concern. - YE 

Joſephus his other words are theſe. 

*Heady 3 pertoras ij veo@- wUtintggiralo, Sixlu av meggvour- 
Ei anezorode 5% Or, Tire wh 3Þ warartrly, wt an ls 
Saronudivey Tois- drepuuor , Thy qabywor, warlw Tois los 
excroilily Th xaxogy , embvuia 3 Sour 72 Sifada ms an” dv- 
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xy diavyis. Tleggwandia 5, at} Td i0r xdawcys bi, val win 
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 L aury Alas znÞis , dytndovs Ts Tis * Smopoedes x Til aunr6 Te 2.Ginqog3s. 
dohud]&, inaomk © T6 ati war ls wig@ Iggus by <aryuornta ©? 

ary 194.0, "Exiytle is 423 th Qra{brlory %} ois Tara aegs-" 

amopI3iy ſia google acghealas, moiviu Ts 2008s Suarsbes Tau thu 5 

' ©ids els apogaredar mpg Te Pacino. 

But tbe diſeaſ of Herod grew yet more bitterly violent ; God 

exaiting this judgment of his enormities upon him. Hee bad a 

Gentle Fever, that is, not expreſſing it ſelf ſo much to the outs 

ward touch and feeling, as more grievouſly burning him within : a 

ſtrange appetite, and defire ſtill to take ſomthing in; but notbing 

would ſtaie with bim, An Ulcer of the Entrails with bard confli= 

ations, eſpecially of the Cholick, Gut. A Phlegmatick Humor 

appeared about bis feet, and Shining too.; More then this, the 

diſeaſ had got about the lower Bellie, aud more then that, there was- 

a putrefaFion of his Genitals, *and it bred worms. AnOrthop- 

neza, or ſhortneſs of breath, and that alſo verie unpleaſant. A 
troubleſom flux of Rheum , which cauſſed a perpetuall Aſthma : 

And the Patient not having ſtrength to reft5t theſe things, there fol- 

lawed-a convulſion of all the parts, It was ſaid therefore by the 

Divines of that time, and thoſe which it then ſtood = give 


' bolie judgment of theſe things, that the hand of God was (upon the 
King, to puniſh him for bis ſo often repeted horrible offenſes. 

Here muſt tell you though , that I do not ſeeanie ſuch 
extraordinarie moment or manner of Fatalitie in this dif-- 
ſolution. 

The diſeaſ indeed was eſpecially complicate of a dropfie 
and dyſenterie. The Ortbopnaa, Dyſpnaa, Spaſmes, &c, nay 
and the Fever it ſelf too far ought | know, were but acci- 
dents of ane orboth. Hippre. de 

The Dyſenterie (r#9& yean) 2. emuirSwO ) was (and vittirat- 
the worſ therefore) eſpegially in the Ks. The Dropfie 97.Lib.” 3s 
was of that kinde which from the faſhion of the Inflamma. #4 
tion, is called Aſcites. egy Or iGiov ſignifieth ( as Galen 
faith ) to Hippocrates, 7d xa7w xweion Tis tyasels boy Ent p- 

T&&v' 7% aidols , 3 T4 pars: the lower region of the.Bellie com- 
| | | prebended 
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prebended between the Navel and the Genitals. There the In- 


Aammation was, and it was d9evyis, as the Tradition faich, 
Therefore the Droplic was of that kinde which I ſaid, and 
of a malignant State. 

There is nothing make's the matter look ſo like a Judg- 
ment, as the Jnntdwv 75 aids , oxanmes yorecz, But this 
PatrefaQtion of the Genitals might verie poſſibly bee an Ac- 
cident of the Dropfie, this kinde eſpecially. If it were not; 
it might bee otherwiſe Natural enough, and you may hear 
of it in Hippocrates,and in the verie ſame words uſed by 7o- 
ſephus here. Ka owredorss of aidvior. Aphoriſ. Lib. 3+ 9. 7 
Apb. 21. | 

: And yet you ſhall ſee how this Tradition hath improved 
it ſelf under the Chriſtian's hands, *"HgwSns vSigp Jer ma- 
Helis oxwankes Ns cnfbegras T0 aopal , x; oxneis T0 rnalacgigy 
Toy bor, morriy Jinan Tims 619 ay dugt Bulk dreias wadia» 
72 colig@r 1.2% wexa. that is, And Herod beeing ſtruck with a 
grievous dropſie , the whole ſtate "of his Bodie corrupted, and the 
Worms crawl'd out. Thus bee departed this life , receiving a juſt 
vengeance of that murtber,which hee committed upon the Children 


in Bethleh - our Saviour's ſake. 
at 


. Cedren it out of another Autor,that this Herod was fa- 
mouſly known by the Name of HleSoxliv& The Child-laier. 
Herod might bee ſo called for the killing of his own ſons. 

But I wonder where the Antor had this. | 

Indeed Exſebius himſelf hath faid morethen com's to his 
ſhare, as to this matter. Even hee alſo accuſeth Herod of this 
horrible diſeaf, and chargeth it upon the murther of the 
Children, but (which was the Sleepineſs of the Forgerie) 
hee quoteth Foſepbus for it too. 

Our own Elfrick the Abbot as unadvifedly, who having 
told the Storie, cloſeth it up with this raſh doom upon He-' | 
rod Jre yfela cining, and the wicked King died Miſerably. 


_ Photius hath delivered jt more expreſly bad, and to no ſenſ 


of Traditional belief. I.know there is a kinde of well mean- 
ing in theſe devout Lies; but no more acceptable to him 
whom it ſeemeth to concern, then the cutting off of a Dog's 
neck. The Chriſtian intereſt is more abſolute and ſuffici- 


ene 
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ent of it ſelf then to need a ſaperogation of thiskinde, 
"The fimplicitie of Joannes Antiochenus is moreuſeful here 
then the Judgment © DEP Hee tellcth the Hiſkorie of 
the Children out of the Scripture it ſelf, and then maketh 
this end of Herod's matters, out of Clemens CE 
pher. Ka? augtels eodigrx 5 HngdIng awdier dvidry , Gees 
T@ idle, x; deiveriy that is, And immediately Herod beeir. 
taken with an incurable diſeaſ, was eaten up of worms and ſo died. 
Foan. Antiochen. Melala Chronog, Lib. 10. Ms.in Arch. Baroccian. 
Biblioth. Bodleiane. | | 
But this Herod the Great, was not eaten, np of Worms 
neither ; There's a difference betwixt oxcanes tuau, or As: 
Norge, and oxonnifes)&., This indeed was the diſcal of , 11.cah... 
which the other Herod died. Antiocbus died fo tos : and both 
by the plain and viible judgment of God, the which,where 
it is not verie notably and convincingly revealed, it were 
good to make as littleuſeof ourown Augurie as wee can. 
In the other Herod's caſe , S. Luke ſaith that an A 
ſtruck him. This Angel in Foſephus, is but an Owl, G«fore 
Td» Zyſexcr: and a 1an Soothſayer had told the King as 
mach before. Antiguit. Lib. 18. C.8. But of this in a more 


proper place. 

But y_ the Great had been oxonmnifewI©-, or eaten 

_ Worms, and by the judgment of God too: is ir to 
thought that this judgment looked a-ſquint upon all the 

reſt of this Kings enormities, and caſt a fil cie onely upon 

the Maſſacre of the Children ? 

This is but to deliver up Herod to Satan here, that his ſoul 
might bee ſaved in the daie of the Lord. Would you have 
ſuch a man thus taken from the evil to com? Rather then 
ſo, it you would have adamnation upon Herod that _ 
eth not, let him have his portion in this life. Let him die 
the death of the Righteous, and1ct his laſt end bee like his. 

Though hee may ſeem to you to bee never ſo much 
pluck'd off fromGod's righthand, yet you do not ſee that 
this man was written Childleſs : though hee had drank fo 
deep of the Blood of Innocents, Stil there was one left, and 
one of his own Race too, to'fit upon _—— _ 

| | ou 
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you are not to reckon of theſe things according to your 
own angrie waie of vengeance. Theright profligati bomines, 
and. thoſe that are notoriouſly engaged, eſpecially in intet= 
eſted impicties,are moſt uſually condemned to proſper here, 
that they may bee the more ſecretly and juſtly reſerved 
to the blackneſs, and darkneſs of their own other World. 

But if you will now, Hered ſhall bee 'left in the verie 
ſame caſe that you would have him. ._ 

Let ic bee ſo, that hee was judged bere,that hee might not 
bee condemned hereafter; or, let both bee true, ('tis ſo fom- 
times ) Then I believ with you that che doom did as princi- 
pally, and immediately refief upon this Murther of the Ins 
nocents, as upon anie of all the reſt. Tp 

There is an aggravation in the Namber too; at leaſt if the 
account bee honeſtly given upto our hands. 

_ The Greek Tradition in the Rubrick to the Daie, is, 
_— 9. © actbuis xiaAtdd's id, That it was no leſs then fourtcen 
intbolog, f. thouſand. ; 
32+ &, The Echiopick Church reckoneth of as manie in their 
Mifial Memorials. | | 
I know not what to ſaic to.this , but if it beee ſo, then 
- Theu Betbleem Ephratab ar't not ſo little among the Thouſands of 
Fuda, Mich. 5. 2. | 
le will not beemuch befide the matter, if here I remember 
you of this Storie. | 
The Town of Hamel in the Dutchic of Brunſwick, was ex- 
ceedingly peſtered with Rats. There happened to com to 
Town a Roguie Fidler, who undertook preſently to quit 
the Place of all the Vermin, upon condition to receiv ſuch 
a ſumm of monie for his pains. The Burgers agreed. The 
Fidler betook him to his Pipe, at the ſound. whereof the 
Rats came all forth, and followed the fellow quite through 
_ _— = the —_ Wezser, where _ were all 
wn' he Piper (the Pid'e Pi 'd him )came 
to demand his monie : but the a> thought to 
bee too much, eſpecially the thing beeing don fo eafily too, 
and ſo unex({peRtedly : yet they allotted hima good tufhci- 
entreward; but the fellow would bave his bargain , all or 
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. none; or els hee would com by it as hee could : They bid 
him take his Courſ. The fellow fet his Pipe to his mouth 
and to work again as befpre. And all the Children fol- 
lowed him out of the Town, to the vale of Ten X 
where the Mountain ſeemed to open and receiv in theſe lit- 
tle ones into a Rerous womb, and ſo cloſedup again. * 
but certain it is, x 2:2 it was never yet heard of where, or oy 
how-that Earth delivered her ſelf of theſe children again. 
The Number of the little ones was 1 30. And the thing was 
don in Sermon-time, upon the 26 of June, in the Year 
1284. as Sethus Calviſius out of the Annals of the Place, 
The ſpecial Reaſon why this Storie is here tet down, is 
that which follow's. In the memorie of this diſaſter , The 
Men of Hamel date all their publick Matters eſpecially,from 
this Exedus, orgoing forth of the Children,ſetting it down 
next tothe Year of our Lord. | 
Ammianus Marcellinus telleth of two that ſuffered nnjuſt- 
ly under the Tyrannie of YValentinian, Quorgm memoriam Anmmien. 
apud Mediolanum colentes, nunc uſque Chriſtiant locum ubi ſepul- cred 
tr ſunt, Ad Innocentes appellant. whoſe memories the Chriſti- proc 4 
ans at Millan do yet celebrate, And the Place where they lie 66pm 
buried is called, The Innocents. Theſe two laſt digreſſions brogiaxn. * 
were not intended to bee miſtaken,bur by this uninterreſted 
diſguif, the moreto juſtifie the Celebrations of theſe our 
own Innocents indeed, Thi ſeveral praftices of whoſe 
Memories, I would have here taken as they are received,and 
they ſhall bee more juſtly then affe&ionately delivered. 
Brocardus in his deſcription of the Holie Land, pointeth 
you to the verie place where theſe Infants were flain. Ttem 
( faith hee ) oſtenditur locus occifionis Innocentium puerorum. 
Adrichomius and others tell you of a Chappel thereabout 
Bethlehem dedicated to their memorie, and under that a 
Vault, in the which theſe little Bodies lie buried. | 
The deſcription of this Vault you have in the Viaggio da 
Venetia. - Al Santo Sepolcry. Verſo Þ oriente glie un altra 
grotta , ouero caverna, gin baſſa, & ſtretto , ordinata in modo d'une 
Croce. 6 qui furono ſepolti gli ſanti Innocenti , &c. Ancora ne 
ſepeliron una parte di ditti —_ fra Bethlehem &+ Bethama , 
i; 2 _ orto 
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otts miglia, lequali ſepolture ſe vedeno ancorg hoggi di. that is, 
Eaſtward, there is another Grott, or. Cavern. lying low 
underneath,and the paflage veric narrow, it is contrived in- 
to. the faſhion. of a.Crolſs,. and here C0 of ) the Holie - 
Innocents ke buried. Another part of them lie buried in: 
the waie betwixt Kethlebem and Betbanie , for a matter of 
.cight Miles diſtance : Andtheir Sepulcres, are to bee ſeen to 
this verie daie. 

This is all the Local memorie of theſe Infants I met wich. 
And 'tis more too then the good Arabick Nubian Geogra- 
pher had heard off. 

The Daie.v , $- Fortheir Anniverſarie Remembrances concern'd in 
__ » I do not finde their Daic among, the Antient Holie 

nes.. 

< Thereis a Greek Apoſtolical ( "cis cal'd.ſo ) Inſtitution 
of the Church Holiedaies. 'Tis true ; They are but few 
there, Indeed they could not bee manie, as then.. This 
bloodie ſeed af the Church. was not yet ſo much caſt upon 
the ground. 

| TheGreck Enumeration acknowledgeth, and appoint- 
eth S. Stephen's Naie to bee kept Holie, but of the Innocents 
no mention there at all. 

The Arabick. Tranſlation of this Conſtitution hath 
more Holiedaies- then.the Original, and the Hypapante 
for one. : 

And you are to reſt({aie they W-; $4335 "AC 4 


Sy PoOhxon on mx IMIR Ya 
wWhR7 FUN upon the Feſtival ( called )) Aibubanti , 
and that is the entrance of- the Lord Chrift into the Temple. Con- 

ſtitut. Arab: Ms: fol. 67. a. 
Gadex Conez. This Boliedate is called/in the Romane Church Parjfica- 
hor. Arab, 1i0+ Be Marie. Weecall it ſo too: and from the Saxons,Can- 
Foſeph. <&- dlemas-Daie; Here the Arabick Greek'word Aibubanti (i= 
8£7Þt- Ms. ina) ) ſeemeth to betraie the truft of the Tranſlator , and 
appar therefore though it-fall nor fo direftly within my buſineſs: 

* yet it is nat to. bee Ietgo, 

It: 


Aw 


= 
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[tpaſſeth unaccepted againſt, that this Holiedaie was firſt | 

made at Conſtantinople, and no ſooner then the times of Fu- agar wg 
PBinian the Emperor, if it ſhould bze ſo. The Arabick Con. i vTes]y- 
ſtitution doth not ſo providently begin with Ego Petrus & 
Paulns, &. as the Greek.; and then afterwards-inſert a Ho- 
liedaic of Juſtinian's making which was no ks: thervgo00 
Years after. k 

But to-make this up as well as I may. 

It.is certain thatthe-Arabick Tranſlator followed ſom orher © 
Greek Copie then that which is now-moſt uſually received. 

. Tr is certain alſo that this verie Holiedaie was verieanti> - 
ently and immemuorially obſerv'd in the AMthiopick, the 
Coptick, and the Syriack Churches, &c. and by the name 


of or JiS0-or, Ingreſſus Domini , the entrance 


of the Lord into the Temple. So that for the Thing and 
Celebration it is abſolutely old enongh , if not Apoſtoli- 
cally ſo; yet however ( and which is the matter ) mack 
deeplier engaged in Anriquitie then the times of 7uſtinian : 
But for the Greek word here in the Arabick diſpuil, it is not 
ſo readie to-givea juſt account-(And yet if 1 ſhould faie,that 
the Greek word were as antient as the thing, though not in 
uſeandſolemnitie at Conſtantinople, till thoſe verie times of 
Tuſtinian. Tknow not what anie man-could happily ſaieto - 
thecontrarie. *' 
And ſo] have diſcharged the Tranſlator as 1 could. Bat 
as to my own matters, It is to bee confeſſed here,that though 
the Arabick Conſtitution maketh more Holiedaies then the 
Greek, yet itmaketh no reckoning of Innocents daie at all : 
neither indeed do I finde this Feſtival in anie of the Eaſtern 
Almanacks. | Mi . 
For however there bee Leſſons appointed for this daie;ſee famentum 
down at the end of ſom Syriack Tranſlations: (as well Ma- Syriacum - 
nuſcript as Printed) of the New Teſtament, yet the Holie- M5. in Arch,” 
daje is not to bee found in the Antiochian Calendar. BIS.DEc =. 
And though the Xthiopick Church in the- Celebration 
of their Corban or Communion, uſeth to make a verie folemn 
and.devout Memorialof theſe Innocents, yet there is no Daie 
Fs. aligned : 
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aſhgned to chem in the Calendar of that Church Neither 
was it to bee look't for. For the Coptick Altnanack it ſelf 
( which is known to preſcribe to this other ) hath ic not 
bed. N f all theſe Calend | knowl 

_ ,None of all theſe Calendars acknow more 
ne then ſeven or eight Holie-daies throughout the wv Year; 
Grammet, that is, the Annunciation,the Nativitie, the Epipbanie, &c. Pre- 
Copt.Seft.6. ter bec Feſta celebranda, alia non invenio. More then theſe 
©:3-P48-332 ] finde not, faith One, ( and of the Romane intereſt too ) 
Alkes Oriae, Ic is his note to the Coptick Calendar : And the reaſon im- 
Teb. Aſtron, porteth alike for all the reſt. -- 'Tis true. Ican tell you of an 


Arabi, Ms. Arabick Calendar of Alkas at the end of his Aſtronomical 


= m_ Y Tables, wherel finde this Daie put down under the name 


lieth.Bodlgj. nd title of JUb KARI Occifio puerorum, or , The 


Murther of the Infants. But I can perceiv too that this Ca- 
lendar is not verie antient, as well by the Memorie of Saint 


Chryſeſtom there in theſe words (3 Lia ts SAT 


HW that is, The death of Fobn of the Golden mouth. 
(as the Eaſtern Menuſe to call this Father, and hee is of- 
ten ſo quoted in the Arabick Catena ): as alſo by 'an evi- 
dent plainneſs of the Romane ingagements there, not ones 
ly from the verie great number of Holiedaies , but of ſuch 
200 asexprelly belong to the Relation, and the ( late too ) 
inſtitution of that Church, 

Here I do not mean to lit as Judg upon the Holiedaies,as 
concerning their Number or Manner of Celebration. 1 mean 
onely to {pear to you a few words of peremptorie and indif- 
ferent Trach. | | 

I. That in the moſt Primitive and Apoſtolical times, 
the Calendars yielded up but a very ſhort, and onely princi- 
pal account of Saints and Martyrs; yet ( which isto bee 
noted by ſom bodie ) The Nativitie of Chriſt is alwaics 
one, andone of the chiefeſt ; and moreover then that , the 
Saturdaie and Sundaie (would you have mee call them both 
Sabbath daies,or which is mack that which was the cighth, 
the ſeventh daie) were held in equal reverence of Keeping, 
and Obſervation. 2. 


mn die Innocentium, II 
2. That the Realon why ſo few Saints-daies were obſer-1 
ved in and about the firlt Times, how ſubſtantial ſoeyer as 
for that preſent, and exigencie,yet draweth on noneceſſarie 7; 
Example upon us, were ic not that the Eaſtern-Churches in- "or 
a full Bodie , had lett the matter to this Daie , at the verie 
ſame rate as they found it then, without making anie con- 
fiderable addition to that ſmall number, anie where, and in 
the molt ſet and leading Places (as the Coptick, Antiochian 
Churches, &c.none at all. 
3. Thatit is moſt likelie, that in the Times immediately 
ſacceeding to thoſe which are granted for Primitive, the re- 
membrance of Saints and Martyrs was praftiſed but in-* 
groſs, at the Solemn confeſſionarie Commemorations of all 
together, in the memorial part of their Communion, and 
this onely by a naked rehearſal of their good Names (as at 
the firſt) without anie appointment of particular daies to 
this or that Saint. The flying tracks of theſe Commemo- 
rations, you may diſcover in our own lateſt reformed Lt- 
turgies, or if you would ſee it nearer to the Top of Time ,. 
then let your recourſ.hee to the Athiopick Miſfl : you may 
ſee that in the Bibliotheca Patrum, or it you bee curious and 
would fee it fomwhat more Original, you may Read (that 
is this part of it) in the Prodromus Coptus. C. 2. De Coptitz 
Atoribus p. 37. & 38. 
4- Laltly.That the ficft aſlignment of theſe Remembran- 
ces in groſs, to ſet, and fingle daies, and increaſed too to fo 
notorious a Bulk , was verie probably the defign of the - 
Greek,but much more eſpecially of the Latine Church, and «4 
for the moſt part not ſo antiently neither as to bee refle&ed- 
upon, with anie commanding or convincing Reverence, 
nay nor don ( when ic was ) to that juſtand clear purpoſe, 
as would bee wiſhed for in this Caſe. 
"Tis true, The blood of theſe Innocents was - dear and SoMewfius' 
peetious in the ſight of God, and like that of all his Saints. -_ - 54994 
he Daie of one's death is better then that of one's Birth , Ne 
as by an excelleut abuſe of cxpreſſion, the Charch hath ve- 
ry . well rendred thePlace, But do you think that a Report 
of this kind will make theſe bones fat ? (Pro. 15-30.) your 
ſclvs it may, 'Ti 
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*Tis true roo, that a good Name is better then pretious 
Ointment. (Eccl.7.1.) but do not you know,that theſe dead 
Flies, (-wich Reverence to your Saints bee it ſpoken} do 
make this Ointment (whbich in the right ſenſ indeed would 

| bee verie pretious) to havea ſtinking Savor ? 

! . Letmee tell you the Trath {though Ido it with an un- 
forward will ) This is one of the Lictle Follies that will 
ſtick upon you,who otherwiſe might bee acconnted to have. 
been Men in Reputation for Wiſdom, and Honor. Eccle- 
ſeaſtes 10. 1. 

And now 4 think almoſt as much as could bee, hath 
been ſaid againſt the daic of theſe innocents. And yet for 
all that it is certain that the Holiedaie is of veric old ſtand- 
ing in both the Churches. And thus, and thus it was ce 
lebrated. 

As nearer home, I ſhall begin with the Uſe of the Abbie 
of Oſeney here at Oxford, (it was ſo,but the Maps will cheat 
yournow .( indeed they are cheated themſelvs ) "tis ubi Troje 


i.) 

By the uſe of this Churth they were wont tobring out 
uppn this daie, the Foot of a childe,prepared after their fa- 

ton, and put upon with red and black Colours, as to fi- 
gnifie the diſmal part of that daie. They put this up in a 
Cheſt in the Veſtric, readie to bee produced at the time, arid 
eobet ſolemnly carried about the Church, to bee adored by 

e e. 

< wy rnd for this you have here ſet down, out of an 
old Ritual of that Place, and obſerved to mee by myverie 
good,and learned friend Gerard Langbain,DoQor of Divini- 
tie, and Provoſt of Queen's College. 

< The Rubrick-in the Ritual is , »Ttem notandum quod indie 
Innocentium, poſt Primam, preparetur Pes innocentis , viz. cum 
Tubro auriculari,nigtoque panno ſuper auricularem pofito, qui jacet 
in quadam cifta in Reveſtuario, & poſtea in Katola deferatur, ut 
«doretur 2 populo. 

The Rumick wooden Calendar uſeth to diſtinguiſh theſe 
Holidaies, notas wee, and other folk do,' but by a prettie 
Linde of Hicroglyphical Memorie. ; A 

$ 


- 
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As inſtead of S. Greporie's daie , they ſet you down in a 
Pifure, a Schoolmaſter holding a Rod and Ferula in his 
hands. Ie is becauſ at that time ( as beeing about the be- 
gining of the Spring) they uſe to ſend their children firſt 
to School, Adeb [uperſtitioſt ſunt quidam, &c. and ſom are ſo 
ſyperſticiouſly given, as upon this night to have their chil- 
dren asked the queſtion in their ſleep, whether they haye anie 
minde to book, or no; and if they faie, yes, they count ic 
for a very good preſapge, Sin tacuerint aut negent, ſtive eos ad- 
Judicant, but if the children anſwer nothing, or nothing to 
thatpurpoſe, they put them over to the Plough. 

So for S. George's daie they pifturea Horſ; for S. Fobn Ba- 
ptiſ's, A Lamb; adggnum Dei, de quo vaticinatus eſt reſpi- 
ctentes. 

For Simonand Fude's daie a Ship , becauf they were Fi- 
ſhers; and ſo (to com to the matter ) for Innocents daie , 
the drawn ſword of Herod. Olavs Wormins, Faſt. Danicor. 
Lib. 2. Cap. 19. | | 

It hath a cuſtom, and yet is elſwhere, to whip up the 
_— upon Innocent's daie morning, that the memorie of 
this Murther might ſtick the cloſer, and in a moderate pro» 
portion to a& over the crueltie again in kinde. 

Lewis the eleventh was ſo fad and ſerious a remembrancer 
of this Martyrdom, that hec would notbee interrupted by 
anie affairs of Statehow important ſoever, in the Strii 
SanQification of their Daie. Philip de Commines. 

þ = the _ _ nee — of ”— Ys 

neſs ( did nptthe Superſtitious part ſpoil the rum) is 
that, which wee are now about. A celebration of {the daie, 
and the divineſt parts of that,by a Service and Solemnitie of 
children. | 

The Epiſcopus Choriftarum was a Choriſter Biſhop choſen 
by his feJlow Children upon S. Nicholas daie. Upon this 
daic rather then anie other, becauſ ic is fingularly notedof 
this Biſhop (as S. Paul ſaid of his Timotbie) That bee had 
known the Scriptures of a Childe )) and led-a life ſanfifimeab 
ipfis incunabilis inchoatam. The Reaſon is yet more properly 
and expreſly ſet down in the Engliſh Feſtival. 
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It is ſayed that bis Fader byght Epiphanius , and bis Moder 
Toanna, &&c. And whan bee was born, &c- they made him Chri- 
ftens and caled bim Nycolas, that is a mannes name, but he kepeth 
the name of the child, for be choſe to kepe vertues , meknes , and. 
ſimplenes, and without malice. alſo we rede while he lay in his 
cradel, be faſted wedneſday and friday : theſe dayes be would ſouke 
but ones of the day anil'ther wyth beld bim pleſed, thus he lyued all 
his lyf inwvertes with:this childes name. And therefore chilldren 
don bim worſhip before all other Saints, Se. Lib. Feſtivals in die - 
S. Nicholas tol.55. | 

From this daie till Innocents daieat night (it laſted longer 
at theFirt ) The Epiſcopus Pucrorium was to bear thename, 
and-hold up the State of a Biſbop,anſwerably:habited with a 
Crofier, or Paſtoral-ſtaff in his hand, and a Miter upon his 
head, and ſuch an one too ſom had, as 'was-multis .Epiſcopo- 
ram mitris ſwmiwoſior , (faith one) verie [much richer then 
thofe of Biſhops indeed. 

The reſt of his fellows from the ſame time beeing, were 
to take upon themthe Style and counterfai&tof Prebends , 
yielding to their Biſhop (or eM as if it were),-no leſs then 
Canonical obedience. 

And look whatſervice theverie Biſhop ;himſelf with his. 
Dean and:Prebends (had they been to officiate) was to have 

rmed, the Maſs excepted, the vecie ſame was don by 
the ChoriſterBiſhop,and his Canons upon the Eve and the 
Holiedaie. 
\ 'By the Uſe of iSaxwm (( for *tis almoſt the onely place, 
where't can hear anie thing 'of this , that of Tork+in their 
Procefſional feemerh to take no notice of it?) upon the Eve | 
to Immocents Daie, The Chariſter Biſhop was to go in fo- 
lemn Proceſſion with his fellows ad altare Santte Trinitatis, 
O&- omniian Sanftorum(as the Procefſional,or ad altare Innocen- 
tixm five Sanfte Trinitatis ,. as the Pie ) in capis, & cereis ar= 
dentibus in manibus , in their Copes, and burning Tapers in, 
their Hands, 'Fhe Biſhop begining,and the other Boics fol- 
lowing. Centum gquadraginta quatuor. &rc. Then the Verl, 
Hi emi ſunt ex cnpibus , '&c. . And this:is ſung by three of 
the Boies. 
Then . 


Then all the Boies fing the Proſe Sedentem in ſuperne maje- 
ſtatis arce, &c. The Chorifter Biſhop in the mean time tu- 
meth the Altar, firſt, and then the Image of the Holie Trini- 

tic. Then the Biſhop ſaith modeſt2 voce, the Verf Letamint, 
and the Reſpond is, Et Gloriemini, &c, Then the Praier 
which wee yet retein. 
- Deus, cujus hodiexna die preconium Innocentes Martyres non 
loquendo, ſed moriendo, confeſi ſunt, onnia in nobis vitiorum mala 
mortifica, nt fidem tuam quam Lingha noſtra loquitur, etiam mori- 
bus vita fateatur; Dui cum Patre &: Spiritu Santto, Oc. 

But the Rubrick to the Pe ſaith, Sacerdos dicat, Both the 
Praier, and the Letamini , that is fom Rubricks do, other» 
wiſe I take the Benedi&ion to bee of more Prieſtlie conſe- 
—_ then the Oremus, &#c. which yet was ſolemnly per- 

ormed by the Chorifter Biſhop, as will follow. 

In their return from the Altar Precentor puerorum incipiat, 
&#c. The Chanter Choriſter is to begin De Sanfa Maria, 
&c- The Reſpond is Felix namque, &c.& ſic proceſſio, &c. 

The Proceſſion was made intothe Quire , by the Weſt 
door, and in fuch order ( as it ſhould ſeem by Molanus) ut 
Decanus cum Canonicis, infimum locumsz $acellani, medium; Scho= 
lares verd cum ſuo Epiſcopo ultimum &* digniſſimum locum occus 
pent, &xc. That the Dean and Canons went formoſt; the 
Chaplains next; The Biſhop with his little Prebends in the 
laſt and higheſt placez the Biſhop taketh his feat, and the 
reſt of the children diſpoſe of themſelys upon each fide of 
the Quire, upon the u ft Aſſcent, the Canons reſi 
dent bearing the Incenſ,and the Book;and the Petit Canons, 
the Tapers,according to the Rubrick. Ad iſtam Proceſſionem 
pro diſpoſitione puerorum ſcribuntur Canonici ad miniſtrandum tiſe 
dem; Majores ad thuribulandum, & ad Librum deferendum ; Mi- 
nores ad Candelabra portanda, &c. 

\And from this hour to the full end of the next daies Pro» 
ceſſion,Nullus Clericorum ſolet gradium ſuperiorem aſſcendere cujuſ= 
7 hen Epiſcp de fi dicat verſum. Specioſus formd, 

1/copus inſede ſua dicat verſum. Spectoſus 
&c. Diffuſa eſt gratid in labiis twis, &c. Then the Praier. Deus 
qu ſalutis eterne, &c. Pax vobis, &c. Then after, the Beneds- 
Q_ 2 Camus 
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camus Domino, Epiſcopus puerorum in ſede ſua benedicat populum, 
in bunc modum, that is, The Biſhop of the Children fitting 
in his Sear, is to give the BenediQion, or bleſs the people in 
- this manner. 

Princeps Eccleſie paffor ovilis cunftam plebem tuam benedicere 
digneris, &c. Then turnihg towards the People hee ({ingeth 
or ſaieth (for all this was in plano cantu, that age was ſo fir 
from skilling diſcant, or the Fuges, that they were not com 
up to Counterpoint) Cum manſuetudine & charitate humiliate 
vos ad benedifiongm; the Chorus anſwering, Deo gratias. Then 
the Croſs- beare®delivereth up the Crofier to the Biſhop 
again, & tunc Epiſcopus puerorum primo ſignando ſe in fronte ſic 
dicat. Adjutorium noſtrum in nomine Domini, the Chorus an- 
ſwering, Bui fecit Calum et Terram. 

Then after ſom other like Cerimonies performed , the 
Epiſcopus Puerorum or Choriſter Biſhop begineth-the Comple- 
torium or Complyn, and that don, hee turneth towards the 
Quire, and faith, Adjutorium, 8c. then laſt of all hee faith, 

Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus, - 
Pater, et Filius, et Spiritus Santus. 

In die Sanftorum Innocentium ad ſecundas veſperas accipiat 
Cruciferarius baculum Epiſcopi puerorum, et cantent Antiphon. 
Princeps Eccleſie, 8c. ficut ad primas veſperas. Similiter Epi- 
ſcopus puerorum benedicat populum ſupraditio modo, et fic complea- 
' tur Servitium hujus diei. Rubric. Proceſſiondl, | 

And all this was don with that Solemniticof Celebra- 
tion, and appetite of ſeeing that the Statute of Sarum was 
forced to provide, ſub pena majoris Excommuntcationis ne quis 
puzros illos in prefata Proceſſione, vel alias in ſuo miniſterio, pre- 
mat aut impediat quoguo modo, quo mins pacifice valeant facere et 
« Exeſequi quod illis imminet faciendum, 8c. that no. man what- 
ſoever, under the pain of Anatbema ſhould —— preſs 
ypon theſe Children,atthe Procefſion ſpoken of before, or 

in anie other part of their Service in anie waies, but to ſuf- 
fer them y to perform and exſecute what it concern'& 
them to do. od 0 
And thepart was afted -more earneſtly, for Molanus 
Gith, chat this Biſhop in ſom places, did regitus, cenſas;et Car 
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ones, annuo accipere, receiv Rents, Capons, &c. during his 
ear, &c. And it ſeemeth by the Statute of Sarum, that hee 
helda kinde of Vilitation, and had a ful correſpondencie of 
all other State and Prerogartive, for the Statute ſaith. Ele&us 
autem puer Choriſta in Epiſcopum modo ſolito puerili officium in Ec- 
cleſia (prout fieri couſuevit Ylicenter exſequatur,Convivium aliquod 
de cetero, vel viſitationem, exterizs, vel interives,nullatenus 3 ſed in 
domo communi cum $ociis converſetur, &c. Ecclefiam, et Scholas 
cum ceteris Choriſtis ſtatim poſt Feſtum Innocentium frequen= 
tando &c. : 

More then all this, Molanus teHeth of a ChoriſterBiſhop in 
the Church of Cambraie,, who diſpoſeth of a Prebend which 
fell void in his moneth ( or Year, for I know not which it 
was.) to his Maſter, 'quaſi jure ad ſe devoluta , Wi collatio= 
nem beneficii vere magnifici Reverendiſfimus Preſul, cam puer 
grato animo Magiſtrum ſuum bene de Eccleſia meritum-nominaſſet, 
gratam, et ratam habuit. 


In Caſe the Choriſter Biſhop died within the Moneth, 


his Exſequies were ſolemnized with an anſwerable glorious 
Pomp and Sadneſs. Hee was buried (as all other Biſhops ) 
In all his Ornaments, as by the Monument in Stone Poken 
of before it plainly appeareth, the expreſs or Image where-- 
of I have here ſet down in the dead Poſture, as repeteing 0- 

ver a paſſage of that kinde,which deſerveth to bee rememy. 
bred, though it were not fit to have been. don, 
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Forthis Antick a: the Feet of theChilde, it is alſo a lit- _ 


tle to bee ſpoken to. 
This Manner in Jrare is verie antient and uſual,both 


in the Chriſtian, and the Common Intereſt ; and yet, mee 


thinks,'tis a hard matter to fix a thuough pac'c Reaſon ups 


CON It» 


The Arabick Nubian Geographer hath this piece of 


apbia QLorie. Hee verie fully deſcribeth-the Sepaſcres of the Se- 


Pot.3. Cb. 
47+ 


prem Dormientium (the thing I think is not ſo, but will fery 
the eurn, as if it were true) and then faith. 
Act the Feet of theſe Dead Sleepers, and to each of them 


.« Dog laie to the Tomby,his head reflex't =_— his Tail. 


It will bee a ſafe andeafie waie howloever (and think 


'tis true r00 ) that all theſe appointments of Gentrie came 


down from the Ep yptianns. It ſfeem's wee have not obſerved 
yet how much of the great buſineſs of Heraldrie wee have 
taken from themz whereas wee that wonder at this odd 
kinde of writing, expreſs and turn ic into wn our ſelys. 
Pauſanias in the Beotica, where hee ſpeaketh of the Sepulcres 
of thoſe Thebans,which ſo ſtontly fell in the Macedonick war; 
faith, that their Tombs had no Inſcriptions, &rlowe 5 ini- 
Flu vr" Nav , but the ſtatue of a Lion ſtood by as to ſignifie 
their courage (and fortitude. ). Ptolomens the Phezſtion ren- 
dreth the Original of theſe things upto Hercules. But that 
huge Name ſignifieth fo much , and fo litcle, that 1 know 
not how to make the Synchroniſm. 
The matter,if ir bee taken from the Original, is plain! 


Hieroglyphical. That People were the Firſt, that read nei- 
| therback ' 


wards nor forwards, but a waie of their own. 
Cauſſizus and others may bee ſeen to the 37 Hieroglyphick 
of Horus Apollo. 


For the Thing here, The Head indeed and forepart was 


much defaced, but it was not untoward to gueſs the Dragon 
by his tail, where yet 1 did not onely make uſe of my own 


| Sagacitie( ſuch as it is) but of that alſo of my Ingenious 


friends, M. Edmund Chilmead, and M. Richard Goodridge, who 

diſcovered no otherwiſe upon the Place. k, ) 

The little Monſter (1 think 1 may call it ſo.) femerh to 
ow 


\ 
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ackuowledg it ſelf tro ſom Noble Familie , bur I beliey *cis 


higher yer ; aud as toexpreſsa Biſhop in everie point, re- 
ferreth up to That of the s/n Leonem & Dra- 
conem, &c, For the Smalneſs of this Matter had reaſon to 
entitle ic to the divineſt looks they hadat that time; anda 
child of this kinde might bee thoughs fit enough to tread 
upon the Old Serpent. 

In the Greek T raditions concerning the daie I finde not 
anie thing like to this Manner elebration. And in the 


Latine but verieliccle. Durand indeed maketh mention (and Durand. (h, 


onely ſo ) of the Benedifio Puerorum indie Innocentium. Beleth + log 


faith as mach. Nofurnos & univerſum Officium craſtinum agle- 
brant Diaconi, quod Stepbanus fuerat Diacatus, & ad Lefinnes 
concedunt Beneditiones ( quod tamen facere non debent, faith Du- 
rand) iſta tamen ut ejus diei Miſſam celebret Hebdomodarius. Sic 
eodem-mado, ome officium perficiunt Sacerdotes ipſo die beati Jo- 
amnis,quod hic Sacerdas fuerit, et Pueri inipſo Feſto Innocentum, 
guia Innocentes pro Chriſto acciſs ſunt. Beleth Diviu. Offic. Ex- 
plicat. Cap. 70+ The Saxons hatl, and kept the daie, as it 


ſeemeth by their Evangeliftarie, where the-Rubrick to the 


Goſpel.is Dyr zooppel peal on cylvamayye vagx. This is 
the-Goſpel-for Childmaſs ar —_ daie. But of anie Cho- 
riſer Biſhap, as to bear a part in the Obſervation I did not 
attein unto; and ſince I can almoſt perceiv that it was not 
much to bee ex{pe&ed, and I am not to diſſemble that a verie 
ingenuous friend of mine M. Thomas Barlow of Queens Col- 


lege ſuggeſted to mee as much. The Cuſtom doth verie much. 


appear to have taken its riſe from the Romiſh ; but how an- 
viently,l muſt confeſs, | knownot. It began to loof it ſelf 
more eſpecially from the times of the Councel of Baſil; in - 
the 21 Seſſion, whereof it receiveth this ſharp rebuke. 
Turpem abuſum in quibuſdam frequentatum Eccleſiis, quo certis 
anni Celebritatibas nonnulli cum Mitra, baculo, et veſtibus Ponti- 


ficalibus more Epiſcoporum benedicunt, ( quod Feſtum Fatuorum : 


vel Innocentium, vel puerorum, in quibuſdam regionibus nuncupa= 
tar) &c. Hec ſaniia Synodus Statuit, et jubet 8c. ne bec, aut ſi- 
milia ludibria exerceri amplizs permittant. Seſsion. 21 


I know not whether it will bee beſt to ſaie, that the m 
| 


— 


Epiſcopus Puerorum, 


rend — might have been le{s miſtaken,but that the Fe- 
ſtum Fatuorum was a diſtin& Holiedaie from the Innocents . 
daie is aclear cafe by Durand. ubi ſupri. 

Otherwiſe I think it is not much to bee thought, that 
God took anie verie great pleaure. in this Sacrifice of 
Fools. 

It ſeemeth indeed to ſuit well with Fleſh,and Cerimonie, 
that the Memories of the young Innocents ſhould bee kept 
in ſtore by a Holiedaie of Children , but *ewas but ſtrange 
fire. The word of the Lord was a in thoſe daies, 
when the Childe Samuel miniſtred before Him in a Linen 
Ephod. 

All this notwithſtanding you may note too , T hat theſe 
arenot the leaſt of thoſe lictle Ones which have been made 
capable of this improper excellencie. 

Baronius telleth of an Archbiſhop of Rhemes conſecrated 
at five years old. But ſee Sethus Calvifius to the Year after 
Chriſt 925. yet a lictle further, and that you may the leſs 
bee mooved at this ſmall thing —— here unto you in 
ſuch grand apparel : I ſhall ſet down in the laſt place ( ag 
connatural to the buſineſs ) a Storie of an Epiſcopus Piſci, 
ora Fiſh in Biſhop's habit, you muſt not queſtion whether 
this bee jure Divino, orno : This Sea-ghoſt appeared in this 
form and faſhion. | 
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You may finde ag much in-Geſner and others , but Ronde- 
letius is my Autor, and theſe are his words. 


G fm related before of a Monk-Fiſh , and then hee 
aith, | Wo 
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Munſtrum aliud multd. ſupsriore mirabilius ſubjungo, quod accepi 
# Gzsverts Medico Germanogcujus ante aliquoties menni, quod ipſe 
ab Amſterodamo cum literis acceperat'; quibug ille affirmabat, 
Anno 1531, in Polonia viſum id Monſtrum marinum , Epiſcopi 
havitu, &* ad Polonie Regem delatum, cui fignis quibusdam indi- 
care videbatur vehementer ſe cupere ad mare reverti, quo dedufius, 
ſtatim in id fe conjecit.Sciens omitto plura que de hoc Monſtro mihi 
narrata ſunt, quia fabuloſa eſſe arbitror, Ea eff enim hominum v.= 
xitas, ut rei per ſe ſatis mirabili,preter verum plura etiam affin= 
gant 
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gant; Ego quaſem monſtri iconem accepi,talem omnino exhibeo, ve- 
raea fit annqp , nec affirmo, nec refello. So Rondeletius. Not 
to beſtow mgch upon the Tranſlation, Inſhorrt it is: That 
in the Year 1$31 aFiſh was taken in Polonia, Such an one 
as repreſented the whole appearance and appointments of a 
Biſhop. This Sea-Monſter was brought to the King , and 
after a while ſeemed very much to expreſs to him, that his 
minde was to return to his own Element again, which the 
King perceiving commanded that it ſhould beeſo, and the 
Biſhop was carried back to the Sea, andcaſt himſelf into it 
immediately. 

There is a ſtranger thing belonging to this Storie then ,,; 
the thing itſelf, that Cromer who lived then, and wrote the bes i 
Hiſtorie of Polonia at that verie time, ſhould know nothing ds facies ac 
of the matter. cultus, tali, 

Bellonius ſaith,that this Fiſh was for all the world like to 4 9maing 
a Romane Biſhop ſud mitra, ſuique reliquis ornamentis, &c. Ig Or. 
What Poperie in the Sea too? Away with theſe Bables : ,,,,,79 
'tis a marvail that ſuch fopperies ſhould bee pretended, to damroman;. 
the beating down of ſubſtantial Truths, ( becauſ you and 
I muſt live torſooth,) and yet the things themſelvs ſhould 


fignifie juſt nothing atall. 
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Shewing 
The Several Accounts of Time 


among all Nations, from the Creition 
to the prefent Age. 


CIT * 


a0 dctermine the Confulion of Things, Chro- 
Fe nologie taketh part with Hiſtorie, which in- - 
Wy tcrweaving the Account of Time with the 
58 CES pallages of Storie, rendreth the Series more 
CRBES t{tindQ,and fitter for comprehenſion. . 


Not to-bee. curious about the deſcription of Time,where-confeſrion. 


of S. Auſtin coutelled, $i nemo ex me querats ſcio 3 fi que=11.cap-14. .. 


 renti explicare velim, ne(cio- *Tis the meaſure of all our Mo» 
tions, and'is divided By the two greater Lights of Heaven, 
into Daies,and Moneths,and Years, Gen. 1. The two leſſer 
parts. of Time will offer themſelys in the conſideration. of 
the greater. - 

A Year, though it might have been astruly ſaid of anie 
other Star or Planet, yet is it now made proper to the Sun. . 
- and Moen, whoſe Revolution in the Zodiack is the gr 

' : T { 
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ral definition of this part of Time, ſo that everie Moneth, 
in the ftrifter ſenſ;, ſhould bee taken for a Lunar Year : bur 
chat uſe hath prevailed againſt the right acception, making 
the Moon's Year to bee that ſpace of Time wherein hee, * 
meaſureth the Zodiack twely times, or maketh twelv' 
Conjun&ions with the Sun. This courſ ſhee difpatcheth 
in the ſpace of 35 4 daies, 8 hours, and ſom odd minutes, 
eleven daies,or well nigh beforethe Sun. . 

The Sun's Year is the Revolution of his Motion in the 
Ecliptick, which if it bee atcounted in the Zodiack, it uſeth 
to bee called Anms Temporalis, becauſ it ſo diſtinguiſheth the 
quatuer Tempora, Summer, Winter, &c. It is otherwiſe term- 
ed ( and indeed moſt properly) Annus Tropicus or vertens, 
becauſthe Aſtromtomers of old reckoned chis Year from the 
Tropicks firſt, as it may ſeem , though after alſo from the 
EquinoQial's depending upon the Sun's entrance into theſe 

cabaft is » © OInts, which they uſed to obſery with a great brazen Circle 
fil.pn 3. lanted @ vj aanxun 5g Tiayws,in the ſquare Porch at 
Ptolem, C2. P a . ,  - 
Alexandriazmentioned by Hipparchus , whom Ptelomie citeth 
in the third of his Almageſt. & 2. Chap. which is concerning 
ithequantitie of the Year. 

If the Revolution bee accounted from anie fixed Star to 
'the ſame again, the Year is then called Annus Sidereus, firſt 
. appointed by Thebit the Arabian, and very much advanced 

by thelate kearned Copernicus againſt the unſounder opini- 
on of Ptolomie,in whoſe judgment it ſeemed as deceivable as 
to account from the wandring Satyurn,or Jupiter. 

A Year therefore in ourmoſt uſeful ſenf, is that ſpaceof 
Time,in which the Sun paſſeth through the tyelv Signs rec- 
koning his Motion from under anie one of the fixed Stars 
(but from Aries to chuſe) unto the ſame again. 

The preciſe Quantitie of this Year in Daies is determin'd 
of by all to bee 365 , but the ſurplus of Hours and Mi- 
nuts hath verie much and vainly exerciſed the moſt curious. 

To faie nothing of Demecritus, Harpalus, Meton , Ariftar- 
chus, Archimedes and others, who afligned each of them his 
ſeveral Qyantitie. Fulius Ceſar's Mathematician ſetteth down 
365 daies and-fix hours : Hipparchys and Ptolomie found this 

to 
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to exceed as. much as made = the three hundredth part of 
one daie. Albategnius doubled this proportion. The Corre- 
Qors of the Romane Calendar like none of theſe , 'and 
whereas all the reſt adjudged the Surplus to bee {cs then the 
fourth part of a Daie, Copernicus findeth it to bee more, and 
ſetteth-down 365 daies, 6 hours, and 4o ſeconds. Cenſori- 
nus therefore ſaid well that the Year confifted of 365 daies , 
and one part of the fixth, but how much,ſaith hee,no bodie 
know's. Butthe Julian proportion,as moſt readie for cal- 


culation,hath obtein'd in Chronologie. Erit igitur (fo Sca- Emend.Tem- 
liger aid of his) inftituti noſtri fundamentum Annus Julianus, 14: 


CHA P. L 
Concerning the Charatters of Time. 


by an infallible judgment is made of the time pro- 


They are either Natural or Civil. Natural, as Eclipſes , 
the Cycles of the Sun and Moon, &«c. Civil, as the Sabba- 
tical Years, the Indictions,&*c. Their importance in Hiſto- 
rie is more then their appearance. Sine bis, without theſe 
(faith Scaliger) omnis conatus irritus, *tis to no purpoſe to go 
towork; Charatjer temporis ( asthe ſame Autor ) conſtituit 
fines audacie Computatorum , ut qui in boc negotio Charatterem 
negligat non mag3s fit audiendus, quam qui negat principia. Cate 
* Tſagog. Wee begin with the natural Charaders, and firſt 


| A Charafter in Chronologie, is a certain Note where- 
poſed 


CHAP. II, 
Of the Eclipſes. 
| nal is more properly ſaid of the Moon then of the 


an. The Eclipſ of the Moon is cauſled by the Inter- - 


poſition of the Earth, The Eclipf af the Sun by the Inter- 


poſition 
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poſition of the Moon, therefore the Sun cannot bee Eclip- 
ſed but when hee is in Conjunftion with the Moon; nor 


the Moon, but when ſhee is in oppoſition tothe Sun : yet 


neither do the Eclipſes com to pals, as often as theſe Lights 
oppoſe or conjoin ; for then they ſhould bee Monethlie: 
Onely that Conjun&ion or Oppoſition maketh an EclipCſ 
which is Diamerral ; that is, when the cemcer of the Earth 
and the centers of both the Luminaries ſhall bee in the 
ſame line, which hapneth to bee there onely , where the 
Moon's Eccentrick catteth the Sun's in that Line, which is 
therefore called the Ecliptick. This interſe&ion is (as 
needs it muſt) but in two places, called by Ptolomie the Nod!, 
one aſſcending,the other deſcendin - The Arabians term 
them the Dragon's Head and Tail,from the faſhion of the 
Interſe&ions as they imagine ic. But neither do theſe Inter- 
ſe&ions keep one certain place,but moving make a Circle of 
18 Years, ſo that the Eclipſ of the Moon which ſhall fall 


, out the tenth of December next, in the 20 deg. of Gemini, 


ſhalt x8 Years hence com to paſs in the ſame Sign again. 
Therefore Eclipſes beeing Periodical, the begining of the 
World ſuppoſed, the Aſtronomer by Calculation can attein 
to anie, and all that ever have been by the ſame Rules, by 
which hee foretelleth thoſe that ſhall bee ſo, that if ante 
where in Storie this Charafter ſhall occurr, nothing can 
more aſſure the Time. 
Let Inftancebee made in the Begining of the Grecian Em- 
pire, the appointment on ns upon the Battel 


| at Arbela,or (as Plutarch correfteth) at Gaugamele. Eleven 


daics ( ſaith the ſame Antor) before this fight an Eclipl of 
the Moon was ſeen. *Twas the ſecond hour of the Night, 
ſaith Plinie, the Moon then riſing in Sicilie. Aſtronomical 
calculation demonſtrateth that this Eclipſ (all things con- 
fidered ) could not fall out but in the band Year of the 
112 Olympiad , which was the3619 of the World, the 
Sun beeing then in the 24 deg. of Virgo. And therefore 
that God in Cicero miſtook the courf of the Stars,who pre- 


Cic.de Divi- faged, that if the Moon ſhould bee Eclips'd in Leo, a little - 
na:.4ib.x. before the Sun's riſe, the Vitorie ſhould fall on —_— 
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ſide. So indeed it did , but neither was the Moon then in 
Leo, nor the Sun in the Eaſt. For ſuch is the affurance De Emend." - 
of this Charaer, that though the Aſtronomer learn of Temp. (b.y, 

the Hittorian, that there was an Eclipſ; yet where, and oft- ©79"%. 

times when it was,the Hiſtorian might learn of him. | mp fat. 
Euſebins and Dio ſet down that there was an Eclipl of the * 

Sun a little before the death of Avguſtus;but by a Calculati- 

on Aſtronomical, the Eclipſ was not of the Sun but of 

the Moon, nor was ita little before, bur a little after his 

death. | & 

S. Hierom reporteth, that in his time ( about the Year of 
Chriſt 393 ) ſo terrible a darkneſs overſhadowed the earth 
(obſcurato ſole) that everie man thought the World was at an 
end. Nos ſcindimus Ecclefiam ( faith hee to Pammachius )) qui 

- ante paucos menſes, circadies Pentecoſtes , cum obſcurato Sole 
omnis Mundus jam jamque venturum fudicem formidaret. © 

Bue the — finde that there could beeno Eclipſ 
of the Sun then, nor near about that time; but in ſuch ca» 
ſes they anſwer, that the Interpoſition was made by ſom un» 
uſual exhalations, of that opacitic, which might intercept 

the Sun's light, in as great a meaſure as if the Moon had 
com between ; Such an one was that Eclipf! (as ſom Hiſto- 
rians miſcal it) which was ſeen ſo often in one Year be- 
fore Ceſar's death, and chat of the Year 798 , the Sunbee- _ . 
ing ſo dark for 18 dais together, ut naves in mari aberrarent, 1, ® 
which was a greater Eclip{ then the Moon could make. - Lhd 

Yet neither is it hereto bee difſembled that the Aſtrono» 

mers themſelvs do not alwaies agree about this infallible 
Charatter, for Moller findeth out, by his Friſcan Tables, 
manie Eclipſes which cannot bee attein'd unto by the Pru- 
tenick Tables, or thoſe of the King Alpbonſus, &c. To ex» 
cuſe this, wee are to lajie an inputation upon their Tables, _ 
as becing not all exacted from the ſame Hypotheſes, or not 
performed with like elaborateereftion : Or otherwiſe wee 

areto faic ( ſuppoling the Tables to bee exat ) that ſomer- 
ror was commirted inthecalculation of the Eclipſ. And 
In this caſe wee are eo guid our ſelvs by the greatelt Ma- 
Mers inthe Arts For what if i” that the — 
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Ceſar Auguſtus his diſeaſ cannot bee demonſtrated by the 
Eclipſ ot the Moon in the begining of Tiberius, becaul the 
Moon was Eclipſed both the Year before and after.; Se- 
thus Calviſius may ſatisfie, that neither of thoſe could bee to- 
tal,as this was, and whereas the one of thoſe was ſeenat 7, 
the other at 8 of the Clock at night, this was ſeen at 5 in 
the Morning. | | 

And therefore all this notwithſtanding, the Character is 
to bee accounted excellent and of fingular importance , 
which Ariſtotle himſelf, not ignorant of, appointed Caliſthe- 
nes at the liege of Babylon , to reſferv with all poſſible care 
the T1ghiouvs, or Aſtronomical calculations of the Chaldeans, 
as Simplicius relateth. And the care was taken, yet none of 
theſe obſervations(though known to bee very manie) could 

i Eelcapethe injuric of time, ſave onely three Eclipſes, which 
came to Ptolomie's hands, unto which, himſelf added three 
more of his own obſervation, ſerving very much tothe ad- 
yancement of Hiſtorical Truth, though this bee but a ſmall 
number, in compariſon of thoſe manie which the Hiſtori- 
ans here and there have committed to Memorie 3 for indeed 
wee are not for this matter,much leſs beholden to ignorance 
then to knowledg. Wee know when it was that a Romane 
General durſt not give Battel for fear of an Eclipſ : and 

I; that of the Moon in the begining of Tiberius, as one men- 
Hei tioned,as Tacitus can tel us, affrightned the mutinous Soul 

; diers into order and accord : And 'tis not long fince the 
Conqueror of the Indies perſuaded the Natives, that hee 
had complained of them to their Moon, and that ſuch a 
daic the God ſhould frown upon them,which was nothing 
elf but an Eclipf, which hee had found out in his Al- 
manack. 

However this ignorant Admiration was an occaſion to 
the _ of m daies, not to ectaly if _ von 
as an Eclip! out of their Storie, eſpecially if it to 
bee great, or concurring with anie notable defign : little 
aiming at that which thereach of thoſe daies hath broughc 
to paſs upon-them, which by turning over the leavs of that 
eleftial volume, recovireth theic Eclipſes again; OP 

Te 
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application of this Chara&er, maketh as ſu { of thetime _ 


propoſed, as if it had been written in Heaven, 


+' CHAP. IIL 
Concerning the Cycle of the Sun. 
He diviſion of the Year into 52 Weeks,becaufſ it ſetteth 


off one daie ſupernumerarie, maketh an alteration in 
all the reſt ; ſo that the daies of the Week (which uſe to bee 
aſſigned by the letters of the Alphabet) tall not alike in ſe- 
veral Years; but Sundaie this Year, muſt fall out upon the 
next Year's Mondaie, and ſo forwards till ſeven Years; and 
(becauſ the Biſſextile ſuperaddeth another daie everie fourth 
Year) till Tour times ſeven, that is twentie eight Years bee 
gon about. This Revolution is called the Cycle of the Sun 
taking name from Sundaie, the Letter whereof ( called 
os Dominical) it appointeth for everie year. Itis 
found by adding nine ( for ſo far the Circle was then gon 
about) to the Year of ourL ord, and dividing the whole by 
28. Sotcthe year following 1639, if 9 bee added,the nu- 
mers fatjus will bee 1648, which divided by 28 leaveth 24 
for the Cycle of the Sun. | 


Cm 


CHAP. IV 
Concerning the Cycle of the ſoon. 


# Pug Cycle of the Moon is the Revolution of 19 years, 
in which ſpace (though not preciſely) the Lunations 
do recurr. 

For becauſ” of the Sun and Moon's unequal motions, the 
changes falling out inconſtantly, the time of Conjun&ion: 
could not bee {till the ſame. This varietie the Antients per- 
cciving to bee Periodical, endeavored to comprehend what: 
Circle ® made in going about. C_ the 7! o__ - 
3 | 2 
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ſuading himfſelf, that the Varietic finiſhed within the ſpace 
of 8 years propoſed his Oftaetris, affording thereby n6 
ſmal dire&ion ; But the error of this was diſcovered in 
part by Harpalus firſt, and atterthat by Exdoxus , but more 


* fully by the learned Meton, who, finding that the RevoJuti- 


'Origate 


hours,and 793 minutes, is 1, 12, 793. that is Feria prima- 


no was not completed in eſs time then the ſpace of 19 
years, ſet forth his Enneadecactris, within the Circle where- 
of the Lunations (though not exatly) do indeed recur ; 
ſo that if the Quadrature of the Moon ſhall fall onr as this 
daie of thisyear x the like ſhall return again,, the ſame daie 
of the 19. year ſucceeding. This Cycle is therefore called 
Cyclus decennovennalis, and from the Autor Amus Metonicus, 
from whoſe Athenians the Eg ypti ans may ſeem to have recei- 
ved it, as the Romanes from them, in letters of gold ; from 
whence, (if not from the more pretious uſe of it?) it ob- 
tein'd to bee call'd, as yet till it is, the Nwmertis Aureus , or 
Golden Number. It was made Chriſtian by the Fathers of 
the Nicene Councel , as beeing altogether neceſſarie to the 
finding out of the Neomenia Paſchalis,upon which the Feaft 
of Fafer.,and all the Movable reſt depended. It felf is found 
by addingan wnfreto the yearof onr Lord,and dividing the 
whole by 19, the remainder ſhall bee the Cyde of the 
Moon, or if nothing remain, the Cycle is ont, that is 

nineteen. An 


—_— 


— 


CHAP. V. 
Concerning the Ferial Charatter. 


} Bonfire 6 of ante Time propor'd, is that which rey 
mainech after 2} the Septenaries bee caſt away frott 


'the whole ſumm converted into daies. | 


In rationibus Solis '&+ Lune (faith Scaliger) de dierum appre- 
gato ſemper abjicimus enmes feptenarios; & refiduum, cum horis & 
hr mp eft Charatter temporis propoſiti. 

o the Charafter of a'Moneth confifting of 29 daies, 12 


bor. 
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bor.'12+ min. 793- for ſo much remaineth more then the 
Septenaries. The Eccleliaſtical year of old, began at Ezſter, 
 theficſt Week whereof was all Holiedaie, the daies beeing 


diſtinguiſhed by prima, ſecunda, tertia, &c. added unto Feria. - 


From thence the daies of anie other Week began to bee 
called Feria prima, ſecunda, &c. 'Tis a Gharafter of good 
aſſurance if the Hiſtorian ſet down Bus Feria, what daie of 
the Week the A& was don, And if hee fet down what Ho- 
lie or Feſtival daie it was, *tis a double Charafter. An Ex- 
ample ſhall bee the deceaſ of great Otho,which,as fom Hifto- 
rians caſt, happenedin the Yearof Chriſt 972, as others , 
in the Year 973, but they faie too, that hee died the ſeventh 
of Maie,upon the fourth daie of the Week, anda little be« 


fore Whitſontide ; but the ſeventh of Maze could not fall 


upon the Feria quarta, but in a year whoſe Dominical lettce 
was E. which was the Letter of 973, as 'tis certain from the 
Cycle of the Sun,which that year was 2. 


Beſides, the Cycle of the Moon was 5, therefore the Ter- 


minus Paſchalis that year was March the 22, thereforethe rr 
of Maie was Whitſundaie, which cannot bee aid of the 
years before or after. Therefore 'cis certain that Otho died: 
that year, or elf hee died not that daie. 


—_ 


CHAP. VI: 


Concerning the great Conjuniiaons. FEY n 


Onjuniio ſuperiorumis not the ſame thing now as of old.. 


The anrtient Aftrologers called no Conjun&ion | | 


| butthatof trium Superioram, when Saturn, Fupiter, and 
met altogether, But the later finding the of the two 
conjoined more ftrong and prevailing then of the threez 


have given:the nameof 2 great Conjunfion. onely to that 


of Saturn and Fupiter. £24 
Theſe two ſuperior Planets finiſhing their Circles inun- 


equal time, they make three Conjunftions in the whole Re-- 
volution, The twely Signs in. Aſtrologie are divided wo 
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four Trigons, or Triplicities, each denominated fr&m The 
connatural Element; and ſo they arethree Fierie, three Ac- 
rie, three Waterie, and three Earthie. Nineteen years,and 
ſom odd daies and hoars gon about, Saturn and 7iptter 
meet together in Signs of the ſame Triplicitie: 198 years 
gon about they meet in ſigns of ſeveral T riplicitie, but not 
altogether incomplying : 794 years and 214 daies gon a- 
bour they meet in Signs of contrarie Triplicitie. The firſt 
of thtſe is called Conjuniio Minor; the fecond Media. This 
latter Magnazthe great Conjuriftion, when Saturs joineth 


force with Jupiter inthe fierie Trigon or Triplicitie, which 


though it happen in 794. years,and 31 4 daies, yet it uſeth 
to bee accounted by the Numerus rotundus of 800. 

By theſe Conjun&ions, Cardinal Aliac undertook to ree 
form the whole State of Chronologic, and make infallible - 
demonſtration of the years of the World. 

To bring this about, hee firſt of all ſuppoſed out of 41- 
bumazar the figure of Heaven when the World began : That 
the Horoſcope was in the ſeventh of Cancer, and that the 
Sun was in the19 of Aries, the reſt of.-the Planets accor- 

ingly afſigned. | ny 

This ha for granted, hee brought himſelf to that firſt 
and great Conjun&ion , which falling out in the waterie 
Triplicitie, infinuated ſuch an influence into the Inferior 
bodies, as brought upon the World that univerſal Deluge, 
as Aoniar,and Albumazar delivered out of their Antients. 
By this Conjun&ion hee aſſigned 2242 years for the Inter- 
val beewixt the Flood, and the begining of things, bur 
which was neither true in it ſelf, nor following his own 


Principles. And therefore wee may imagine what Conclu- 


. ter appointed : 


fron hee was likely ro make, whoſe foundation was not bet 

howgh otherwiſe a great Conjunttion may 
bee ſer down among the Charaters of Chronologie ; but 
rather to aſſure, then to finde out the moments of time; 
and more concerning that which is to com , then thoſe 


which are gon and paſt. 
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Concerning the Civil Charaflers , and firit of the 


Sabbatical Nears, 


4 _ Md S the Jews everie ſeventh Daie , fo their Land 


Yes EF everic ſeventh year kept a Sabbath, which 
Ps A BA was therefore called Anyus Sabbaticus, and the 
YU whole ſeven, Hebdomas Amalis , a Week of 


— made 49 years, andthe $o was their Jubile., 
fo called from Fobel, which,asfom Rabbins interpret,is as 


Sy Years. Theſe {even years ſeven times told. 


much in Arabick,as Aries in Latine ; for ſo Aquiba one of Talmud. is 
their Doors reporteth, that when hee travelled in Arabia 'Reſb,Faſſa- 
hee heard thepeople call a Ram Fobel- Add hereunto that *- 

when the Jubtle came, a great ſound of T wasto . 


bee made through all Iſratl in fign of the Remiſfions , and 
theſe Trumpets,they faic, were made of Rams horns. Burt 
this, though favoured alſo by the Chaldie Paraphraſe, yet 


ſoundeth mot fo credibly to the Learned, eſpecially the Tag is 


known Arabick not acknowledging that word. And if not, 
then ic may bee faid,that Fobe! Genifierh anic Mufical (how- 
ever horrid) ſound, ſo calledas Meſius helpeth it out, from 


kb, v.4. 


Fubal the Father of them which plaie upon the Harp and 
he Jubiles though by Inſtitution begining at the 2500 | 


year from the Creition , yet. are Pro} y reckoned 
from the begining of the world; which alſo was confidered 
by the Autor, for the firſt year of Moſes his firſt Fubile, was 
theTaſt of the5 1 Jubile from the Worlds Creiition, ' ace 
copnting from the Antumn where the Jubiles begin. 

If it bee ſaid that ſuch or fuch a'thing was don in a Sab- 
_ year, 'tis a very good Charatter in the Jewiſh Chroe 
nolopie.  3EbL I - 

'Tis an ordinarie opinion that Nebuch4dnezar wasthe 

fame with that Nabopolaſſar AT 2 of Ptolomir ; But 
| 'tis 


-— * 
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*is certain out of the Prophet Feremie,, that the 18. year ot 
Nebuthadnezer was a Sabbatigal year, and it may bee demon- 
{traced out of the Almagiſt, that the 18 of Nabopolaſſar was 
not, .theretorethey were not the ſame by this Charatter. 
But in accounting the Sabbatical years, this rule is to bee 
obſerved,that the ſame year which endeth _ abile, begin- 
eth thenext , or otherwiſe the Scripture it ſelf would bee: 
charged with error. And therefore Bucholcer and others who: 
\ were not aware of this, are not to bee truſted for their Sabe 


Rrſcych. Le- batical Chronologie. Euſebius himſelf was not much bet- 
—_— ter advis'd : and yet Heſychins could tell that "loCadi®: was 


260 Trarargur)s w/in 4%) the ſpace of 49 years. 

Thoſe who thirik the Sabbatical years noted in the Jew- 
ih Calendars not to bee truly ſo call'd,may as well ſaie fo of 
their Sabbatical daies. Thoſe who think the Sabbatical 
years were diſuſed in the Captivitie, muſt conſider better: 
of the Prophets words, who,when they ſeem to faie ſuch a 
thing,arenot to bee underſtood of the fimple celebration , 


© but the Moral Solemnities, as Fer. 3.4. and elſwhere. Thoſe 


who think the Sabbactical years, though infticuted; yet never 
to have been obſerved among the Jews, may reperic of that 
miltake as well as Scaliger himſelf. In Frag. p. 34 


» 
- CHAP. IL 
Concerning the Indifions. 


5 


Ndiftion ab indicendo. "Twas the Revolution of 15 

years, deviſed, as our Bede .thinkerh, to avoid confuſion: 
in Chronologie , likely to ariſe fromthe Common ule , 
which was to ſaic, ſach a thing was don in. ſuch oy of 
ſach a Rejpzn, without co what time of th yu 
the King that then was began to-rule, or what time the Pre- 
deceſſor ended. But why this-period ſhould be called an In- 
diQion,the caufſes given faith Calviſius , multe ſunt quas ft 
lezas,cron diverſiſeme fint, incertior abis quam ee Several 
ceaſons are ſet down.in'Sir-Henrie Spelman's.Gloſlarie , ww 


A 


\ 
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of Cedren, Scaliger ,Paul Petavius and others. The firſt and 
greateſt pains about this were taken by the learned Onupbri- 

_ vs, yetunprofitably. Scaliger conſidered of anew reaſon , 
but which Baronius refuteth ad Annum Chriſti 3 12. Scaliger 
again replieth in his next edition, and ſeemech to acquit ay 
himſelf of the Cardinal's exception, but cannot bee heard Pools 
neither by Petavius nor Calviſius, though as much adoredby ,,,* Fe 
this later, as {lighted by the former. And indeed ſaith Pe- 

/ tavias, this is one of thoſe things which 'could never yet 
bee found out,through very much enquirie hath been made 
after it. -F ; 

Indi&ion is moſt properly ſaid de Tributo Indio,as appea- 
reth by the Ticle in the =" And becauſ theſe Tributes in —_— _ 
dicebantur in Quinquennium, therefore that which was wont 
to bee called Luſftrum, was otherwiſe acknowledged by the 
Name of Indiftion, anſwering to the Greek wlas]nels, as in 
Circle, ſo in uſe; the Indiftion beeing nothing elſ but a 
Romane Olympiad. Succeeding times put tertia Luftra to- 
gether, and called three by the Name of an IndiQtion ; fo 
reckoning their years, and begining at the Emperor Theo- 
doſius,faith Cedren, but deceiving himſelf,for the 27 3 Olym- 
plad in the Faſti Siculi hath this Synchroniſm. "IrJril:ayay 
Korralmaray wiinow dgx), thatis, Here begin the Inditions 
of Conſtantine. Hee ſaith of Conſtantine, for that before this 
time there had obteined in the Antiochian uſe, a Julian In- 
dition. Indiftio Juliana Antiochenſium , begining in Jalius 
Ceſar, 48 years, Ante C. N. noted therefore in the ſame Faf7i 
with an 'Azx) 'IrSix]1over, or the firſt Indition,but as I think 
of 5, not 15 years. Thoſe of Conſtantine began (as was 
faid) in the 273 Olympiad, in the third Conſulſhip of 
Conſtantine, and ſecond of Licinius. Therefore they began - 

312 years poſt Ch. Nat. as onely Petavius is not certain of. A 
Therefore the Indiions began at the verie diſmiſſion of the 
Nicene Council; ſacceeding, faith Onupbrius,in place of the 
rs agg: which, as unchriſtian , the Emperor had fors 

idden. - 
The ſame Auntorciteth a Canon of the Council, That the 
Biſhops Reſcripts &c, ſhould bear c date of theIndiRi- 
2 Ons, 


n— 
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ons , &«. butto beetaken upon his own truſt, for the. Ca- 
non,ſfaith Petavius,isnotthere to bee faund. 

But certain it is, that the Inditions began at. this time, 
confiſting of x5; years: and if not with ſom. relation to 
thoſe three years, during which the Council aſſembled, al- 
lowing for each of: thoſe a Euftrum. or Quinquennal , then 
likely for the reafon giver-by Venerable Bede,or at leaſt-wiſe. 
for ſom other which wee know not off. . OT 

And becauſat the verie ſame time the Emperor celebrated 
his Vicennalia with'great largeſſcs and diltribution of dole 
unto the people, as the uſe was; therefore the Greek of 
New Rome rendred the Latibe IndiQtio, by emriunor, diftri- 
butio', and Palladius in the life of -S. Cbryſoſtom, ſaith, that. 
the Aſian Biſhops came to Conſtantinople, decima tertia Diſtri= 


| butione, And with the ſame reſpe(t, the Reſcript of Hoxo- 


riks relaxeth the debita4 tontratta.,. uſque ad initium Fuftonis 
quinte z meaning / the Indiftion.” Cod, Theod, De indulgent. 
lib 6. 

The Emperor. Jaſtinian made a Law,  That-no .Writing 
ſhould paſs —_ the date of the Indiftions &c. fic _ 
(faith hee ) per omnia tempus ſervabitur, &c. L. Sancimus No-. 
vel. 42. And the providence was material , for the Indifti-. 
ons have proved to bee an excellent Charatter in Chrono- 
logie, for the aſſurance of thipgs don {ince the times of Con- 

antine-. Y 
2 For the time of the year, the Inditions-were fixed in Se-. 
ptember originally, as may bee ſeen by the Refcripe of Ana- 
ftafins in IL. ult. de An« & Tribut. Andin-the 24 of that 
Monerh as the Subſcriptions teſtifie : bat not alike reteined 
in both the Empires, for by the uſe of Conſtantinople, they 
begin at the ( alends of September , fince the time of Juſti-: 
xian laith Scaliger , and that in conformitie to their. new 
years which began at the ſame time : but the Weſtern Ceſars 
date from the24 as of old: Fhe firſt uſeth to bee called 1n- 
diftio Conſtantinopoltana, the ſecond Ceſatea, add to theſe 
the Romane IndiCion, begining (as their year alſo) from. 

the Calends of Januarie- 

When wee tinde in Sctorie that ſuch a thing isfaid to mas 

| en 
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been-don in ſuch an Indiftion, as Indidtione primd , ſecun- 
da, tertia, &*c. the number is till to. bee underſtood of 
the ſame, not ſeveral Circles. For inſtance. Pelagius the 
Pope becing accuſed of the Fa&ion, againſt his Predecefſor 
Vigilius, went. up into the Pew, and __ the Goſpel- 
book upon his head purged himſelf by Oath. This was don 
fGith the Appendix to Marcellinus, Indiffione. ſecunds. Hee 
meaneth not the ſecond Indiftion , but the ſecond year of 
the ſeventeenth, - | 

To give an inſtance of this Charafter. » 

Rome (faith Proſper, Caſiodorus, &c.) was taken by Alaric 
the Goth. Varaneand Tertullo Coſs, or at leaſt,as Marcellis 
nus, Varane ſolo Coſ. for his Collegue Tertullus was not cho» 
ſen till che Calends of Julie. Marcellinus addeth, that it was 
taken Indiftione cava. Orofius,and Cedren undertake that this 
 wasdonin the year poſt Ch. Nat. 411. but this anſwereth to 
Indiio nona, therefore, the Citie was taken the year before, 
by this Charatter. - 


CHAP. II 1- 
Concerning the Periods. 


TE Indiftions, as the Circles of the Sun and Moonare- 

kT verieafſuring Charatters even by themſelvs, ſed eorum 

fallax eſt uſus niſi quedam ex illis Periadus inſtituatur , but of 

much greater ccrtaintie, ſaith Scaliger , if brought into a 

Circle or pericd;. which was.alſo conſidered by Dionyſius 

the Abbat, who therefore (taking ſom example. from Vifo+ 

rius Aquitanus) - multiplied the Cycle of the Moon into the 

Cycle of the Sun, that.is 19 into 28, which madeup 532 

years, and ſo it was called the Cyclus Magnus,, and from the 

Autor, Dionyfianus. Unto this the great Scaliper ſuperad- 

ded the third Charafter of Indifions., the Revolution 

whereof hee multiplied into the other two, that is 532 by 

15, andthe whole Circle was 79$0 : and this is that magna | 

* Periodus, Juliana Scaligeri; Juliana, from the Julian form > by h 
* 3 : whi a 
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which it meaſureth , -and Scaligeri, from the laſt Hand. 

Theadmirable condition of this Period is to diſtinguiſh 
everie year within the whole Circle, by a ſeveral certain 
Charadter : for, as in that of Dionyſius, Let the Cycle of 


- the Sun bee 2, andthe Moon 3, or whatſoever,in what year 


De Emend. 
Temp. l.5.p. 
476. 


ſoever; the ſame never had, nor never again could fall out 
within the ſpace of time :. ſo in this of Scaliger, It the Cy- 
cle of the Moon bee 5, that ot the Sun 23. Let the Indi&i- 
on bee 6, as it falleth out this preſent year 1638. 1 faie the 
ſame Charadters ſhall not again concurrti]l the revolution 
of 7980 years bee gon about. 

This Pertod the Autor fixed inthe Toby, or eternal Cha- 
os of the World, 764 Julian years betore the moſt reputed 
time of Creition, ſo that the Circleis nor yet out, but ſhall 
bee the 3267 of the Incarnation. 

This hee did, that hee might comprehend all,and more 
then ever was don, all e/£ra's,Efocbe's and Terms in Chro- 
nologie, and in ſpecial, that of Orbis Conditi,which,through 
varietle of opinion, was ſo inconſtantly difpos'd of, that 
Chronologers knew not where to fix themſelvs : then alſo 
that hee might give ſom accountfor the Heroical times of 
thoſe Egyptian Dynaſts pretending Antiquitis manie years 
further back into the Chaos, then the Moſaical Tis or Be- 

ining. | 
: All this and more hee hath brought to paſs by this in- 
comparable Period, which bringing the three Chara&ers to 
a concurrence yearly,diftin& and ſeveral, muſt needs deliver 
up a moft infallible account of time. | 

To adyance the opinion of their 'concurrence, let them 
firſt bee fingly conſidered. 

Joſephus faith atthe end of his Antiquities, that hee fi- 
niſhed that work in the thirteenth year of Domitian, and 5 6 
of his own age, &c, 

Scaliger demonſtrateth by the Circle of the Moon, that 
either hee ſaith not true ofthe thirteenth of the Emperor, 
orel( himſelf was one year elder. Again, 

The Chronologers are not a little aſhamed that they 
ſhould not bee able toſatisfie, as concerning ſo late and fa- 


mous 
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mous a Calamitie, as the ſiege of Conſtantizople,by Mahumed 
the ſecond : eſpecially recommended to polteritie,not one= 
by by the deep impreſſions of ſo vaſt a Miſerie, but alſoby 
ſom ſecret concourſ of Fatalirtie, as b:eing both built and 
loſt by a Conſtantine, and the ſon of Helen. _ 

Thus far they agree, that the Citie was taken either Anno 
3452, orelf 1453, poſt Ch. Nat. they agree alſo for the moſt 
part, that it was taken the 29 of Me, feria 3. 

The Patriarchical,as alſo the Political Hiſtorie ſet forth 
by Crufius, equally affirm that the Citie was taken in the 
year, 1 453» Chalcondyles and Hieromonachus his 'Ar9%s re» 
port, that it was the year before , butall agreeing that the 
daie was Tueſdaie,the 29. of Mate. | 

I faie that the year 1452 had 5 for the Circle of the Sun,, 
therefore the 29 of CMHaie could not that year fall upon 
Tueſdaie,but the daie before, thereforecither the Citie was 
takenthe year 145 3, or elſit was not taken the 29 of Maiez 
but they all agree that it was taken that daie, ' therefore ic 
was taken that year,by the Circle of the Sun. Therefore al- 

:fo the ſtate of the Citie Rood 425 years longer then Valens 
the Aſtrologer toretold, who beeing demanded concerning, 
the fate of Conſtantineple, ereed the Figure of Heaven for 
the Nativicie thereof. The Horoſcope was Cancer. Having. 
conſidered the Stars hee gave this © nr: that the Ci- 
tie ſhould live to the age of 696 years, but thoſe are paſt 
and gon, faith Zonaras, except hee would bee meant of the 
flouriſhing ſtate, for otherwiſe hee was deceived; 

The Charatter of Indiftions of what importance it is,that- 
therefore abſolute Chronicle of Marcellinus can teſtifie. Buod. 
cum ſingulis Collegiis conſulum ({aich Scaliger ) ſuas Indittiones: 
reddat,nibil babemus hodie perfeciuas in eo genere- de Emend. Temp. 

age $13. 
: By an old Romane Inſcription. Such an: one died Con-- 
ſulatu Stiliconis ſecundo & 7 Kal. Novembres Die Beneris 0Ra- 
Ouarta, Marcellinus noteth this Conſulſhip with IndiJione- 
tertia, therefore it was in the year of Chriſt 405. but the: 
Cycle of the Sun for thisyear was 22, thereforethe 7 Ca- 


lends of November could not fall out upon Fridaie, ——_ 
® Je” 
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daie before. Beſides the ſecond Conſulſhip of Stilico ſuccee- 
ded immediately the ſixth of Honorizz, but the year before 
had for the Circle of the Moon: for Claudian laith, that 
Honorius entred the-Citie the -Calends of Fanuarie , E-una 
adbuc rudi, therefore the New Moon was in the end of De+ 
cember, which could not bee,except the Cycle had been five. 
Therefore the year before the fixch Contulſhip of Honorine 
was the year of Chriſt 403, therefore the fixcth Conſulſhip 
of Honorius was the year 4043 and therefore the ſecond of 
Stlico. was 405+ ' In this demonſtration the three Chara- 
A. Rersall concurr,but not periodically, yet to themaking up 
of a ſtrange Truth ; for by this it will follow , that hee 
which inſcribdtheTomb did not know the Conſul's name, 
though hee lived at the ſame time. Scaliger therefore. Duzm 
barbari ſunt & impuri ( ſaith hee ) qui doftrinam Cyclorum irri- 
.dent. De Emend. Tempor.p.514,'515. | 

Thus much aſſurance wee can make to onr ſelvs from the 
ſeveral abilities of each Charadter , but which if they meet 
together in this Period, ſet ſuch a mark upon the time pro» 
poſed, as maketh it to bee known from anie other whatſoe- 
ver, within'the duration of the world, or the whole Circle 
at leaſt, Artificioſiſima Periodus ! as Helvicus admireth,with 
manie others: ſo that the Autor needed not to break forth 
into his Nos qui cam excogitavimus periodum banc ſatds laudare 
non pEmm_ Iſagog. Lib. 3. Yet | 

|  Salian (otherwiſe agreat Annaliſt) looſeth a Chapter or 
two in the diſparagement of this Period, as hee ex(; ie 
ſhould J, but icfalleth out unto his own. The ab- 
ſurdneſs of his exceptions betraie him thus far, that hee 
could have no juſter cauſ why to expoſe this period , then 
that himſelf had been ſo unfortunate as to build his Annals 
_ a leſs during foundation. But of what accompliſhment 
is Period is, I think wee may beſt of all bee judg'd by 
Petavius, the moſt open mouth againſt that great reſtorer of 
ronologie. This Petavius faith, that there is not one 
thing in that whole Book, De Emendatione temporam, not lia- 
ble to juſt reproof,- this onely period excepted, then which 
hee confeſleth to know nothing more important for the ad- 


vancement 
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vancement of Chronologie : and therefore earneſtly com- 
mendeth it unto general praQtice, aſſuring all men#that by 
this means, the moſt inſuperable confultions of time may 
bee reduc'd to order, with moſt incredible caſ and etfe&t; 


- CHAP. IV. 


td 


—— 


Concerning the Ard's. 


N the account of Time, there muſt bee «7 # & is" 3, the 
; Unde and the Buo. Accordingly Chronologie whatſoe- 
ver,fixeth it ſelf upon ſom certain term, to which the rec- 
koning ſhall refer. The moſt natural Term would bee the 

World's creation, from which the Jews and wee Chriſti- 
ans account our Ties, though wee rather from the Redem- 
ption : $i origo Mundi in Hominum notitiam veniſſet inde exor- 
dium ſumeremus. Cenſorin. De Die Natal. Cap. 20. Somof 
thoſe who could not attein the Worlds begining, reckon- 
ed from their own. So the Romanes ab Orbe Condita. Other- 
wiſe this Account uſeth to reſpe either ſom great Name,or 
ſom Notableevent. So the Greeks account from their Olym- 
picks, and the Aſfiyrians from Nabonaſer. 

Theſe or the like Terms of Computation, Cenſorinus ex- 

eſſeth by the word Titwli ; They are moſt uſually known 
> the Names of Era &- Epoche. They are called Epoche's, 
Sn 74 nix 2 ſiſtendo,quod illis fiſtantur & terminentur men= 
ſure —— ſaith Scaliger, De Emendatione Temp. Lib. 5. 
P4g- 350» 

Ara ( faie the Alphonſine Tables) Hiſpanis dicitur tempus 
limitatam ab evo aliquo ſumens exordium. 

_ Te was ficſt of all ſaid of the Ara Hiſpanica reſpeRing the 
time of ons Augufius. The Spaniards to complie with the 
ſucceſſes of their Triumvir (for the Diviſion aſſigned Spain 
to Auguſtus) received at that time _ C_— form,account- 
ing the ſame from the Emperor under this Style '( as Sepul- 
veda conceiteth) Annus ergt Auguſti, or A- er. A- which in time 
for want of Interpunion was put together, and became 
the word Era. Sepulved. V - 
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To this, Scaliger. Ridicula ſaith hee, Ridicula,e tamen illi 
viro erudito aded placuit Commentum ſuum, ut ejus rei gratia dun- 
taxat ſcriptionem illius Libelli de emendatione Anni ſuſcepiſſe vi- 


| geatur, Oc. 


Fames Chriſtman fetcheth the word out of his Arabick , 
from Arab, computare ; which,becauſ of the Spaniſh uſage, 
might receiv ſom probabilitie from their converſation with 
the Moors; But the Arabick Geographer in the ſecond part 
of the fourth Clime deriveth this Etymon ab ere flavo,and the 
Saracen calleth this term Aram e/Eris, that is, ſaich Chriſt- 
man, Eris ſolvendi Fiſco Romano, meaning a certain Tribute 
impoſed by Auguſtus, tirſt upon the Spaniards,and afterwards 
upon the whole Empire. | 

Som ( but moſt unreaſonably ) derive the word from He- 
7a, one of the names of Funo, ſo Garcios 7 wiki out of Hinc- 
mare,as hee thinketh; others from the {Ame word, as it b- 
rokeneth dominion, ſo they force it ; they ſhould rather 
have conſidered that Hera in the Spaniſh tongue ſignifieth 
time, though from a Gothick Original, from whence our 
Saxons had their zene, or year, as wee now call it. And 
this may ſeem to bear ſom relation to the word, eſpecially 
for that Era is oftentimes uſed for Anus in Tfidore's Chro-- 
nicle and el{where. Sir Henrie Spelmar's Gloſlarie may bee 
feen in this word. Scaliger, Petavius, Calviſius and others 
confirm,that Era in old Latine ſignified as much as Numerus, 
and 'tis manifeſt enough out of Nonius Fauſtus Repienſis, 
and Cicero himſelf ; and this they hold to bee the moſt like - 
lie derivation of the word, ifit bee,yet hee that firſt obſerved 


it was Reſendius a Spaniard,in an Epiſtleto a friend of his, © ' 


who required his Opinion concerning the Ara Hiſpanica. 
But becauſ this Etymor doth no waie intimate why that 
uſe of the word ſhould bee peculfarly taken up among the 
Spaniards (except it were true which Scaliger conſidered. that 
it was in uſeel{where, but againſt which Petavius hath gi- 
ven a probable reaſon) the Notation in the Gloſſarie would 
rather bee taken, -and ſo it may bee a word of the Gothick. 
derivation,tranſlated thence to the Spaniſhuſe,and properly 
Gidof their Epocbe,but now the common name of all others 
oe 
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| Thoſe Zra'sor Epocbe's are ſeyerally to bee fixed, and 


firſt of all that of Orbis Condit. 


— —_ 
— 


CHAP. V. 
Mira Orbis Conditi, 


MI queſtion hath been a among the Chronolo- 
pers, in what time of the Year the World ſhould 
begin, and more,as ſom think,then needed. Not ſo, forbe- 
Ade that foreither reaſon alſo this ought nor to bee indiffe- 
rent to learned men, yet in Chronologie it importeth neceſ- 
farily that the #35 (as it is therefore called ) bee aſſured to 
ſom certain time, wherein the Accompt ſhall determine; 
feeing therefore it was neceflarie that ſom one term or 
other mult bee taken, why not the true to chooſ? 

If the Queſtion were asked indefinitely, whether the 
World began in the Spring, the Summer, the Winter or the 
Autumn, the anſwer muſt bee, That ic began in all. For fo 
{oon as the Sun ſet forth in his Motion, the ſeaſons imme-- 
diately grew neceſſarie to ſeveral poſitions of the Sphear , 
ſo divided among the parts of the Earch, that all had everie 
one of theſe, and each one or other at the ſame time. 

The Queſtion therefore is to reſpe&t ſom particular Ho- 
rizon; and becauſ'it is not doubted, but that the Sun firſt to 


this upper Hemiſphear, and in ſpecial from the Horizon of, 


our firlt Parents; The Quere is to bee mooved concerning 
the Holie-Land ; at what time of the year the World there 
began. 

"Tis agreed upon by all, that it began in ſom Cardinal 
point; thatis , that the Motions began from the Eaſtern 
Angle of the Holie-Land, the Solfſtitial or XquinoCtial 

ints one or other of them aſſcending in the Horoſcope. 

ay, Mercator excepted, ſcarce anie man doubteth but this 


point was Aquinoctial, either in-the Spring,or Autumn. 


Whether in this or that, was antiently a great Qyeſtion be- 
tween the DoCors Eliezex and Foſbua, as the Seder Olam-rela- 
tech, x / W 2 $ca- 
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Scaliger Foſepb, and ( becauſ hee did) Setbus. Calviſius , 
Torniellus and others, tix this begining in the Autumn, 
which alſo was the Opinion of our Bacon long ago. 

But the Father xlius was not of his ſon's minde, Mun- 
dum (faith hee) primo vere natum Sapientes autumant, & crede- 
re par eſt. So the more part Maintein, and for the belt rea- 

th OE ſons. And it it were not otherwiſe evident , Nature it ſelf 
[ is very convincing, whoſe Revolutions begin and endin 
the vernal Xquinox. Nor can anie other good reaſon bee 
given why the Aſtronomers ſhould deduce all their Calcula-. 
tions from the Headof Aries. 

| The ra of the Flood falleth within the 1656 year of the 
Worlds Creition, as the Hebrew Scripture is plain,why 'cis 

otherwiſe in the Greek accompt ſhall bee faid hereafter. 


— _________——— 


CHAP. VI. 
Nabonaſſar's . /Era 


T 7 As of all-prophane ones of the greateſt note and uſe. 
Altraganus Albategnius and the King _—_ Ta- 

bles- call bim Nebuchadoneſor, or Nebuchadnezar, deceived as it 
ſcem's by the Almageſt. So Ptolomie's Book entitled Meydans 
ewlatews, or Magne Conſtruftionis, is call'd by the Arabick 
Tanſlators Althazor and Serig,who,at the inſtance of Almamorn 
theirKing,turn'd thisbook into that language,and that they 
might ſpeak Ptolomz?'s title in one word, they ſer down Al- 
mageſton, that is the ws215Y, or the Great Work. The Tran- . 
{lators of this Almageſt uſe to render Ptolomie's Nabonaſſar by 
Becbadnetzer , giving too much heed to the likeneſs of 
Names. Alfraganus and Albategnius followed: the Arabick 
Tranſlation of Ptolomie, and the Alpbonſine Tables, the La- 

»tine Tranſlation of that. 

Mercator, Funccius , the Pratenick Tables ; Origanus and 
manie others-confound this Name with Shalmaneſſer”s, the 
Afyrian King. But Fames Chriftman maketh demonſtration 
thatthe times agree not, beſides other circumſtances added 


by 
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by Scaliger inducing the ſame truth , with the evidence 
whereof Origanus holding himſelf convinced was not aſha» 
med to make his retraCtation. | 

Yet Chriftman and Scaliger themſelvs found it an eafier 
matter to tell who Nabonaſſar was not, then who hee was. 
It ſeemed to Chriſtman, that hee might bee the ſame with Be- 
ladan the father of Merodach, or at leaſt that hee was a King 
of Babylon, whoſe own name was unknown, Nabonaſſar bee- 
ing the Royal Name of that Kingdom, as hee thinketh,and 
common to them all. Scaliger putteth this together, and 
alluring himſelf that Nabonaſſar was the ſame with Beladan, 
maketh no doubt but rhat was the name of the King, this 
of the man. So the 5 book of his Emendations, but the third 
of his Tfagogice! Canons, confeſſeth this alſo to bee a 


miſtake. 
This Error was firſt diſcovered by the 9. pr of 
Ptolomie's Canon , which ſetteth down a Liſt of the Baby- 


loniſh, Perſian and Romane Kings, from Nabonaſſar's time , 
to the time of Ptolomie. Mention was made of this Canon 
by Panodorus, Anian, and George the Syncellus, among(t whom 
Scaliger (bur lately and not intirelyYmet with it. Setbus Cal- 
viſius received a Tranſcript of a more perfet Copie , from 
D.0veral, Dean of S. Paul's; the Original whereot is ex(tanc 
in Biblioth. Bodlian.and ſet out with Ptolomie's Hypotheſis by 
D. Bambrigge. 
The Canon begineth,. a 


Kevav Ba7inciov 
, NeCoyaarige il. Nabonaſſari T4. 


Ned'is þ. Nadii 2. 
Xerſogs 5 Nags #. Chinceri & Port 5. 
"Irs : Tugei . Fo. 


MagSoxeuadds ic. Mardocempadi 12, 


ec. 


Nabonaſſar therefore was King, not as ſom thought of 
Egypt, but Babylon ; who for delivering his People fromthe 
ſubjeAtion of the Hfedes, was made the ra of their King- 


dom; from whom the Chaldeans (and: the Egyptians there- 
D V 3 fore R 
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fore) accounted their Celeſtial Calculations. . For his Syn- 
chroniſm, The Canon ſertecth him down the fifth before 
Mardocempad or XMerodach-cen-pad, the fame with Meredach 
Baladan, who ſent Metflengers to K. Ezecbiato enquire con=- 
cerning the Retroceſlion of the Sun. Butfora more certain 
demonſtration of the time, three Lunar Eclipſes noted by 
Hipparchus, are ſet down by Ptolomiein the fourth of his 4/- 
mageſt. The firſt was ſeen at Alexandria the 16 daie of Meſori, 
inthe 5 47 year of Nabonaſſar. This Eclipſ by 1 rag 
Calculation and T ables of Calviſis, fell out upon Fridaiec 
the 22 of September, at7 of the Clock in the afternoon, 
and 2o minutes 3 the Sun then beeing in the 26 of Virgo. 
It was the Year 45 13 of the Fulian Period, that is the 3749 
from the Worlds Creition, out of which if wee dedutt the 
5 47 years of Nabonaſſar, the remainder will bee 3203,the 

ear of the Worlds Creition,wherein this Ara was fixed; 
The daie as the King Alphonſus, and before him the Tranſla- 
tors of the Almage# have delivered, was Dies Tboth, or Mer- 
curii;anſwering to the 26 of the Julian Februarie, begining 

(fo Ptolomie) at high noon,the Sun then entring into Piſces, 
and the Moon, beeing in the 11 degree and 22 minutes of 
Taurus. And the fame conclufion will follow from the 
two other Eclipſes, reduced in like manner to our Cal- 
culation. 

And to put all out of doubt , Cenſorinus faith that the 
986 Year of Nobonaſſar was the 228 of Chriſt, but that was 
the 4951 of the Julian Period. Therefore yoo ed Era 
began in the 5967 year of the ſame Period, which was the 
3203 Year from the World's Creition. So that the Zra 
is undoubtedly aſſured. | 

This Ara ſtill accounteth by Epyptian years, which are 
therefore called Anni Nabonaſſarei, and becauſ itbegan upon 
Wedneſdate, the firlt daie of their firſt Moneth, which ( as 


the daie it ſelf) they hold holie to Thoth or Mercurie) uſeth 
to bee called Nabonaſſar's Thoth. [U 
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CHAP. VII. 
The Ara of the Olympiads. 


lh Olympick Games were inſtituted for the exerciſe of 
the Grecian Yourh, by Hercules (as the Tradition go's) 
to the honor of Jupiter Olympius, near unto whoſe Temple 
they were perform'd in the Olympian field. The Exerciſe 
was called Pentathlon, or 9Quinquertium, from the fivefold 
kinde. The Vitor was crowned with an Olive, and tri- 
umphantly carried in a Chariot into his own Citie, and, 
which is to the purpoſe, his name was publickly recorded. 

The time was (as onely Pindar bath revealed) at the full 
Moon which followed the Summer Solſtice. They were ce- 
lebrated everie fifth year; and the Interval was called an 
Olympiad, conſiſting of 4 Julian years, andthe odd Biſſex- 
tile daie, which was the caul; as ſom think , why this form. 
of year was firit introduced. | 
T he firſt Celebration by Hercules vaniſhing in the Intermi(- 
fions,grery to bee leſs famous then the reſtitution by Tphitus, 
whereof ſo much more notice hath been taken then of the 
other, that this which was manie years after, is yet account- 
ed for the firſt Olympiad. The time or Ara whereof is af- 
ſured by the Charatter of that extraordinarie Edipſf, which 
the Sun ſuffered with our Saviour,noted by Phblegon to have 
happened inthe 202 Olympiad, which multiplied by four - 
mu 808 years, between the firſt Olympiad, and the 
Paſſion of Chriſt, | 

Beſides that,Thbucydides reporteth that in the firſt year of 
the Peloponnefiack War,on a ſummer's daie in the afternoon, . 
there hapned an Eclipſ of the Sun, ſo great an one, as that 
the Stars appeared.This Eclipſ, by Aſtronomical Calcula- 
tion, is found to bee the ſecond daie of Fulie, in the year be- 
fore Chriſt 453, at which time ( as Crufius calcalaterh) the' 
Sun was Eclipſed in the 6 of Leo, half an hour after 5 in- 
the afternoon,the digits of the Eclipſwere 9,and four third: 


parts, therefore almoft one fourth part of the Sun was _ 
"Mi 


. 
my 
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ble, reſpe&ing the Horizon of Athens , but. in Thrace the 
Eclipſ{ was well nigh tatal ; ſo that the Stars were fecn, 

T his therefore was that Eclipſ which Thucydides ſaith was 
ſeen in the firſt year of the Peloponnefiach war. 

In the fourth Year of the ſame War, the ſame Autor ſaith 
that Donius Rhodius wan the Prize in the Olympicks, and 
this was the fourth year of the 87 Olympiad, and that was 
the 460 year before Chriſt. If therefore the 8&5 Olympiads 
bee multiplied by 4z they becom 3 48 Julian years, which 


_ If they bee added to 460, the total will bee as betore,$08 


rs, or the 202 Olympiad before the Paflion of Chriſt. 
Again Thucydides reporteth,thar in the 19 year of the Pe- 
loponnefiack War, the Moon was Eclipſed, and this was as 
Diodorus Siculus relateth in 'the fourth year of the 91 
Olympiad. That Eclipſ of the Moon, as Crufius calcula- 
nat, Il out upon the 27 daie of Augyſt, in the 445 year 
betore the Paflion of Chriſt. If theretore go Olympiads 
bee multiplied by 4, they make up 360 Julian years, to 
which alſo mb added the three firſt years of the 91 
Olympiad, and then they are 363, which added to 445, 
makeup $08 years before the Paſlion of our Saviour,which * 


 fallethwith the 3173 year of the World, andis the #ra 


of the Olympiad. 
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CHAP. VIIL 
JEra Urbis Condite. 


He Italians,by an old cuſtom,uſed to account their years 

from the time of their frſt Plantation ; yer in this 
the leſſer towns were more happie then the Mother Citie: 
Rome her felf not having attein'd to know her own begin- 
ing, til Cato's time ; who conſidering the abſurditie, ſearch- 
ed the Cenſor's Tables, and bringing down the account to 
the firſt Conſuls, got within a little of Urbs Condita. Itrefted 
onely to make good the Interval from the Kegifugium to the 


- Palilia ; fo the Ara of the firſt foundation is called from 


the 


” 
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the Rites done to Pales Paſtorum Dea, the-Shepl Holie- 
daie as wee may call ic, celebrated the fame daie the- Citie 
was built. Propertius Lib.4. Fs 


.Urbi feſtus erat, dixere Palilia, Paires ; pb 
Hac primus capit manibus eſſe dies. = 


The Interval,as Cato found it,amounted to 2 43 years, Te+ 
rence Varro (who at'the ſame time ſtudied the point)reckon- 
ed one year more; and from thence, ſaith Scaliger, in fattio- 
nes duas res diſceſſit, there became two ſides, one tor the Ca- 
tonian Palilia, the other for the Varronian; though Petavius 
( that Scaligero-maſtix) affirmeth that the former was not 
Cato's opinion; and Setbus Calviſius demonſtrateth that they 
were both but one. 

This Epilogiſm was found out by Tarutius ( or as heeis 
more rightly called( Taruntius Firmanus, a great Ab 
of thoſe dates, who at the ſolicitation of Yarro caſt the Na- 
tivitie of Rome; which to recover, hee firſt of alb tried for 
the Founders Horoſcope. To attain to this, hee entred in- 
to a conſideration of the main ations of his life ; and be: 
cauſ hee had underſtood by Tradition that there hapned an 
Eclipſ when Romulus was conceived iin the womb, hee went 
the Hermetical waie, as that is called, to finde out the Nati- 
vitieby the conception. 

Afﬀeer conſultation with the Stars, and a due compariſon 
of this with what was otherwiſe known, iv waaz, hee con- 
fidently pronounced this Judgment. 


That Romulus was conceived in the firſt year of the ſecond'p1u:ey. 3 
Olympiad, the 23 daie of the (Egyptian,) moneth Cheac, Roma. 
at the third hour of the daie , the Sun beeing then totally 


Eclipſed. That hee was born the one and twentieth of the 
Moneth Thoth, about the Sun riſing. That the Foundation 
of Rome was laied theninth daie of Pharmuth between two 
andthree a clock in the morning, the Moon beeing then in 
Fugo, Sothe Aſtrologer. jor 

Otherwiſe the Tradition was (which alſo Taruns conf 
dered) that the Foundation of Rome was laid in the third 


year of the ſixth Olympiad, the Sun _ Moon then bee» 


ing 
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_ an Ediptical conjun&ion, which dete&Qion was nv- 
by Antimachus the Teian Poet. 

For the firſt Eclipſ;as his Tables ( which are faid to bee 
thoſe of Hipparchus) direfted him, ic fel] out in the firlt year 
of the ſecond Olympiad, uponthe 2 2 date of the Mgneth 
Cheac, which anfocterk tothe 24 of June at three a clock 
in themorning. Yet according to Tychr,Ptolomie*r, and the 
King Alpbonjus their Tables, the laticude was then {o great 
that there could bee'no Eclipl atthat time. So Setbus Calvi- 
fins and others. Nicolas Muller pretended, that this Eclip( 
could not bee found out by the Prutenick Tables, bur by the 
Frifian, which hee was then about ( his own and more ela- 
borate) heepromiſeth zo account for it. Calviſius anſwers 
eth, that the Prutenick Tables according to-Copernicus his Hy- 
potheſes were moſt exatly performed, and that hee doubted 
Muller could not ftand to his word. Yet fince that 


Muller hath calculated this Eclipf, and found it to bee by 


 Gicero-Gitetichim) (found the Mgon at. che Foundation in 


his Prifian Tables, according as the Aſtrologer ſet down. 
Henrie Bunt ing'tmdeth it!in the ſecond year of the ſecond 
Olympiad, one year later then the Aſtroleger.- And, this may 
ſeemto'bee nothing:outot the waie. For Dionyfius Halicar- 
naſieus reporteth , that Romulus as hee came not into the 
world, ſo hee went not ' out without an Eclipl. Now Ro- 
mulus reigned 37 years, at which verie time the Sun was 
Eclipſed, upon Saturdaie the 26 'of Afaicabout7 of the 
clock in the afternoon, the Sun then ſetting at Rome; and ' 
the greateſt abſurditie Calzifeusicould finde in this was, that 
It:ſetteth-off :but 18 yeaus:foraheage of Romalus atthe buil- 


. ding. of Rome ; whichashee think's-could-not:make him-ma- 


ture enough for the importance of this -undentaking; bur 
conſalering all other circumſtances agree ſo well, 6 aig 
ption/is unjuſt enough, y 
For the other Eclipfipretended to beet the Foundation of 
the Citie.NicolggMuller-tindeth#hat alſo-in/hisFriſian tables, 
yet confeſſeth ic-could not bee ſeen at:Rome; bat-in 4fia *twas - 
vifble thee:faith., and fo might: bee :knownto Avtimachus. 
{Andithis maketh:fomuhingfor:the Altcgloger, who ( as 


Wgo, y 


& 
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Tugo, that is, as Solin may ſeem to interpret it, in Libra; 
the rather, becauſ the Pott Manilius ſaith, that Rome was 
built in Libra. So Petavius: but Solinus ( though hee knew 
not what hee ſaid )) yet ſaith coo, That the Sun was then 
in Taurus, which is demonſtrated by Bunting, and more- 
over, that it was in the twentieth degree ; and therefore the 
more learned Scaliger and his Calvifius interpret the Aſtro- 
logers in Fugo, to bee the ſame which is now ſaid in Node, 
which is as much as to ſay, that the Sun and Moon were 
then in Conjunion,as Muller faith well, and that the Sun 
was intra terminos Eclipticos, within the Ecliptick terms 
at Rome,but not ſo far as to make the defeCftion viſible in that 
Horizon. 

Howlſoever the Aſtrologer according to his Calculation 
ſet down that Rome was built in the third year of the ſixth 
Olympiad, which Terence YVarro took for his reſolution ; 

ſo reckoned from the Regifugium to the Palilia 244 
years; Marcus Cicero, Titus Pomponius Atticus andthe Em- 
= Auguſtus approving the Epilogiſms, and beſides them 

lutarch, Plinie,Þ 

opinion ;andis infallibly demonſtrated in Mercator's Chro- 
nologie, by eight ſeveral celeſtial Charafters or Eclipſes , 
which calculated to Nabonaſſar's Era fall even with the 
Aſtrologer. To ſay nothing of Crufius , who hath don 
ſomthing to the - a rpoſe, or Peter ___ evinceth 
the ſame ( I ſaienot OE truely) out of the Figure of the 
Heavens, which Turnus found (but as Fulius S olinus deſcri- 
beth ic ) at the laying of the Foundation, Verrins Flaccus 
inthe 7 Capitolini ſetteth down Rome built in the fourth 
year of the ſixth Olympiad, one year later; and the Canons 
of Eratoſtbenes in the firſt year of the ſeventh Olympiad one 
year more, or rather but one in all; for the Regiſters of 
the Cayftol agree with Cato, and hee differeth nothing from 
Varro, if Calvifius may bee Judge. 

Therefore altogether nepetding Temporarius his moroſi- 
ſitie (who was ſo far out of conceit with Twrns, that hee 
would not believe that there was ever-ſuch a man as Romu- 
lus ) we lby' Sint Howe wen San niOan ——_—_— 
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aterculus and others,and *twas the received 
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CON” fixth Olynipiad which was in the year of the Worlds Cre- 
irion 3198, and beforethe Incarnation.750. 
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CHAP, X1.- 


/ Era Septimanarum Septuaginta, the. ſeventie- Weeks. 


"His Ara was fixed by the Angel Gabriel, Dan. 9. Seven- 
- tie Weeks ( faith hee to the Prophet) are determined up- 
on the People, 8c. werſ. 2 4. Know therefore and underſtand, that - 
from the going mw of the. Commandment, to reffore and build Je- 
ruſalem unto the Meſſiah the Prince, ſpall bee ſeven Weeks ,-and 
threeſcore and-two Weeks, &c. And after threeſcore and two Weeks A 
ſhall Meſſiah bee cut off, but not for bimſelf ; and the people of the - , 
Prince that ſhall com ſhall deſtroy. the Citte and the Santjuarie, &cs #* * 
And bee ſhall confirm the Covenant with manie for one Weeks: F 
axd in the midſt of the Week, hee ſhall cauſ the Sacrifice and the - 
- Oblation to ceaſy and for the overſpreading of abominations bee 
ſhall make it deſolate,even until.the conſummatjgn,&c.SotheAngel. 
Thee Weeks are to bee underſtood not Sf daies, but Years; 
and thoſe not of the Moon, but the Sun.; and fo 50 by 7 
is 490 years, from the time of the going forth of the Come _ 
mandmentr .&c. unto the Abomination of deſolation. But 
where to begin or end this Epilogiſm, is the vexata Queſtio, 
as .Sca/iger cal's it, a queſtion that hath endured the greateſt 
controverlie, involved with circumſtances of ſuch notable 
intricacie, that a Scholarof verie great parts ( *cis reported 
by one that knew the man). fel mad with ſtudying how to 
make this good. - | Y 
Som reckon the Epilogiſn from Cyras, : others from Das 
rius Hyſtaſpis, and ſom from the ſeventh,others from the 29 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus, accordingly eading the Weeks, 
fom at the profanation ofche Temple by Antiochus, others 
at the deſtruction.of the Fefwple by Pompey, or that of Hc- 
rod, or ell. at the Paſſion. 3#S 15 1's Fires | 


The erueſt of he fal(;is chit Which begineth'at the ſe- | 
venth year of Artaxeraes Langimanus, and engeth in our. Sa- _ 
F © Þ A viours :., | 
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viours Paſſion : for this maketh a good account of the years, 


Ic was the _ of the learned Buntings Funccins, &ec. - but - 


that which 1 perceiv to bee reſted upon, is the judgment of 
Scaliger followed by Calviſize, and this begineth the Epiio- 
gil at the ſecond year of Darius Nothus, and determineth it 
in the final deſtration of Feruſalem by Titus. For the Angel 
ſaith-expreſly, that aftey ſeven Weeks and ſixtie two weeks, the 
Meſſiah beeing cut off, the holie Citie ſhall bee deſtroied &c. and that 
in: the middle of the ſev2ntieth week the Sacrifice and Oblation ſhall 
ceaſ, and for an overſpreading of ' abomination , &c. which is 
plainly called by our Saviour, the -abdmination: of deſolation , 
ſpoken of by Daniel the Prophet ec. and therefore no queſtion, 
but the feventie Weeks: are to'end with the Holie- Citie. 
Their begining was to bee from the time of the going forth 
of the Commandment, &c. And- this, though ſuch an one 
was given ficlt by Cyrus, and thirdly by Artaxerxes, yet moſt 
purpoſely from Darizs Nothus 'in the ſecond year of his 


reign. The 9 Your of Darius Nothus is the 20 of the Pelo- | 


poneſiack, war by Thucydides that was the 92 Olympiad, and 
this was the 3538 from the Worlds Creation, or-4302 of 


; the Julian Period, therefore the 2 year of Darius Natbus was 
the 4.290 of the Julian Period, and that was the 3562 from 


the warlds Creicion. -T he Cycle of the Sun was 6 and the 
Moon 15. '*And the Interval is expreſsly 490 years. For the 
Holie Citie was deſtroyed in the” ſeventicth year of the In= 
carnation, which was the 4019 fromthe Worlds Creition, 


and the 4783 ofthe Julian Period; the Cycle of the Sun was . 


23, and the Moon 14. 
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CHA P.X. 
Era  Alexandrea, 


VW Hat time Seleucus began to ſucceed j6i his part of the 
Y Empire of 4fia, The Gr:eks diſaling theic Olympian 
account,ſet up a new Ara, which though it reckoned 

the reign of Seleucus, yet it bare the name of the conquerour 
: , RX 3 from 
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from whom ic was called e/£ra Alexandrea Grecorum, or Syre 
Macedonum. Seleucus began to raign twelv years after the 
death of Mlexarder, as appeareth by Albategnius and the Al- 
mageit ; which conſenteth alſo to Diodorus Siculus , who 
aftirmeth that the firſt year of Seleucus was the farlt of the 
+117 Olympiad. 

Therefore this ra was fixed in the 4402 of the Julian 
Period, which was the 3638 from the world's Creation, 
"the Cycle o- the Sun was 6, and the Moon 13: The Ara 
was fixed faith Scaliger (though Petavius will not yield it) 
by Calipus of Cyzicum, who finding that Meton's ciclus 
decennovenalis exceeded the Moon's Revolution one qua- 
drant of adaie, put four of theſe together, and detrating 
from thence one whole daie for the quadruple exceſs of 
_ » gave an exadter account of the Lunations then 


re. 

This Cyclethe Author to the honor of Alexander be- 
gan the 28 of June, in the Summer Solſtice at the new 
Moon, which followed the fight at Gangamele. And this was 
in the year of the world 3619 as the Eclipſ afſureth which 
hap'ned eleven daies before, but becauſ this fell out to bee 
in theſecond year of that Olympiad , Colne altered his 

 minde,and ſtayed nineteen years to make his Period concur; 
but Alexander deceafing within ſeven years, the e/fracould 
notbegin till twely years after , which was the firſt of the 
reign of Seleucus , and 3638 of the World. 


Clemo 


CHAP. XI- 
Era Dbilcarnain 


| þ the ſame with the Alexandrea Grecorum , and hath no- 
thing proper but the Name, which it ſelfalſo is nothing 
but Alexander in other words as by the Arabick Geogra- 
pher and otherwiſe *tis made known. Dbilcarnain, that is, 
babentis duo cornua, as Albumazer's Tranſlator expreſleth ir. 
So Alexander was called with relation to the Ram in Da- 

nies 
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. nie[s Vilion as fomdivine,) but then they are tain to read ic 
Ailcarnain, not conlidering that it is not the word in Ara- 
bick as in Hebrew, for a Ram, the Arabians if thy had 
meant thus, wou!d have ſaid nor A4je,but Hamelcarnam;but 
Ict that paſs, for the word written in it's own language ma- 
nifeſily importeth no more then one that hath two horns. 
J} $0 Alexander, faith Chriſtman, mightbee called either for 
that his Empire was bipartite into Afia and Syria, ( which 
is not al together ſo true) or otherwiſe, for that hee Joined 
the Eaſt and Weſt together with Conqueſts, Holding as it 
were the two Hornes of the World in his Viftorious hands. 
Andthis hee faith, becaul' as Hercules in the Weſt, (o 
Alexander ſet up two Pillars for a non ultra to the, Faſtern 
World. The Arabians themfelvs ſaje more; For though 
the more commonly known Hiſtorians of this PE 


B. Curtius and Arrian out of his Prolanie and Ariftobulus + 
take no notice of Alexande)'s falling in the Weſtern World, 
( Cedren excepted, whereſoever hee had it) yetthe Arabick . 
Geographer doubteth notto affirm , that hee was the man 
by whoſe appointment and Detign that Iſthmos Gaditanes 
was cut.out, andthe Atlantick Ocean let into the Mediter- 
ranean, ſo making that Streight or Fretwm (therefore not 
to bee term'd Herculeum) now called the Sreights of Gibral- 
ter, oras it ſhould bee Gebal Tarec, that is Tarecs Hill, (o - 
called1aith the Arabick Geographer from Tarec the Son of 
Abdalla, who having tranſported his Barbarians over the 
Streight, ſecured his Army with the Natural fortificatio n 
of that Place. Geographus Arabs. 1. par. d. 4. THR 
But why: Mezander{hould bee called Pbilcarnain or habens 
duo corniia, Scaliger's reaſon is beyond exception, and 
which Petavius himſelf could not choofbut commend. Alex= 
auder to rai( himſelf a reputation of Divinitiec, ſuborned 
the Prieft toentitlebimthe:ſon of Corniger Ammon, thence= 
| forth the Cyrenians, who had formerly uſed to «xpreſs this 
Jupiter horned in their Coins, transferred this honor to the 
Conqueror , and ſo the reputed ſon, as the Father was 
known by the name of Corniger which when it came tothe 
,Arabians was to bee ſaid as here it is Dilcarnain. F- 4 - 
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CHAP. X11. 
The Jews. ra. 


Lexander the Great with his Grecian Armie marching 
towards Jeruſalem with all intention of hoſtilitie , 
the High Prieſts and Levites;came forth to mect him, all 
in their Holie Garments, The King beholding this reverent 


- Aﬀemblic, made an approch himſelf alone, and drawing 


Antiquitat, 
Lib.11. 


near to the High Prieſt fell down and worſhipped. T he Ca- 
ptains wondring to ſee the ſon of 7upiter Ammon, who'had , 
given command that all men ſhould worſhip him, himſelf 
to fall down to a Jew, Parmenion drew near and made bold 
to ask him the queſtion. To whom Mlexarder ; Tis not 
the Prieſt ſaith hee, but his God whom 1 adore, and: who. 
in his veric habit appeared unto mee long ago at Dius in Ma- 
cedonia , aud encouraged mee in my undertakings foy the 
Empire of 4fia. This don, the King aſcended the Temple, 
where Sacrifice firſt don to God, the. prophecie of Daniel , 
was brought forth, the high' Prieſt turning to that place 
which foretelleth of a mightic Prince of Grecia that was to 
conquer the Perſians,whichzthe circumſtances well agreeing, 
rs 175d readily applyed unto himſelf, and ſo departed verie 
well pleaſed, and Full of hope, leaving the People to their 
Antient } my , So their Hiſtorian Foſephuc3 and the Book 
Taanith Cap. 9. | 

But it is added moreover. by Abraham the Levite in his Ca- 


 tala, "that the High Prieſt by waie of acknowledgment 


made faith to the King,that all the children which ſhould bee 
born that year to the holie- Tribe ſhould bee called by his 
Name ; and moreover that from the ſame Time they would 
henceforth compute their Xſinian Staros, or: Araof Con- 


 trafts, Sc. fol.3. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Era Dionyſiana Philadelphi. 


A Celeſtial year is ſuch an one as keepeth touch with 
the Sun, the Months whereof begin at his entrance 
into the Signs preciſely, and eſpecially ſerving for the Pro- 
gnoſtication ot the Seaſons. Such a kinde of yedr Diony/ius 
an Aſtrologer in Fg ypt ſet up aſter the example of Metan and 
- others; ( as by Theon *tis noted upon Aratus. ) The Ara 
| Whereof hee fixed'in the firſt yeare of the famous Ptolomie, 
ſurnamed Phbzladelpb. *'Tis often cited in the Almageſt, which 
allo giveth Teſtimonie that this Xra began in the 463 of 
Nabonaſſar's Thoſh , which was the fourth year of the 123 m_ _ 
Olympiad, anſwering to the 4429 of the Julian Period , Alnageſt ; 
which was the 3665 of the world's Creation. The Cycle 4 
of the Sun was 5, andthe Moon 2. 
But neicher was this this year of Dionyſius meerly coleſtial, 
*twas allo civil, as Scaliger diſcovereth. yet of no greater uſe 
in Hiſtorie to reconcile one place in that golden book ( as 
the ſame Autor termeth it) of Jeſus the ſon of Sirach. That 
. Wiſe man faith that in the 38 year when Evergetes was King, 
hee came into Egypt,&c.but how could that bee, ſaith Scaliger 
ſeeing this Ptolomie raigned but 26 years. To faieas ſom do 
that hee meant the years of his own life, or the life of Ever- Emendet. 
getes, is rather to excuſe the Autor, then interpret him. And Temp. 46.5. 
therefore'tis to bee ſaid that hee referreth to the Dionyſian 
Account, in the 38 whereof hee might com into Egypt in 
the time of Evergetes. And therefore Petavius upon his E- 
pipbanius firſt, and again in his Dofirina Temporum, had little 
reaſon to fall ſo foully upon the much more learned Autor 
of this and manie other admired Revelations. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Era Hiſpanica. 


= Ceſar in the fourth of his Diftatorſhip, appointed; 
his Mathematicians to the Corre&tion of the Roman 
Year 3 which is the begining of the Falian Account. The 
The 283 whereof Cenſorinus {aith, was the 1014, of Ipbilus, . 
and that the 986 of Nabonaſſar. Therefore the Fulian Ac- 
count began the 703 of Nehonaſiar which was the 4669 of 
the Fulian Period , and 3905 from the Worlds Creation. 
The Cycle of the Sun was 21, and the Moon 14+ Seven 
Years after, and 38 before the Nativitie of Chriſt , the 
_— beeing brought under the ſubjeCtion of the Em- 
pirez received alſo this form of year; theiry/#ra from that 
time forth bearing Date from hence : which though it was 
the fifth of Auguſtus, yet the Style went, in the DiRators | 
Name; and fo the King Alphonſo would bee underſtood in 


| his Tables, when hee ca}leth this. Term Ara Ceſaris,mean-. 


ing the DiQtator. 
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CHAP. XV: 
ra Actiace Viftorie. Oe. 


"\ Eſar Auguſtns having triumphed over Axtonie and Cle- 
'Þ opatra in Re bart of Attium, Td) e97@- Tar ubrO tg 
faith Dion, became himſelf to bee Monarch of theWorld, 
&'s % Thu deaehdunar ff vis Moragyias awry $f , exc. in- 
formich that hee gave command that the Empire ſhould be- 
gin to com their Atts from this daic's Achievment; 
which wasthe ſecond of September by Dion. It was the year 
of the World 3919, and 4683 of the Fulian Period; as 
otherwiſe, and alſo by an Eclipſ noted in the Faſti Seculi, 


*ris manifeſt ;. yet by the decree of the Senate, this Ara 


was fixed in the deſtrution of Alexandria, which was taken 
Auguſt- 
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Auguſt the 29, of the year following , 'twas the 16 Fulian 
4 _ 294 from the Death of Alexander. | 
Till chis time the Egyptian account meaſured by Nabonaſ- b 
far's year, conſiſting of 3 65 daies, without anie intercala- 
tion of the odd hours ; in the place hereof the Julian form 
ſucceeded 3 And becauſ the Egyptians called everie daie in 
the year by the Name of ſomGod , which were therefore 
called nuiger ©29y , and everic year of their Luſtrun''s or 
Qyadriennals in like manner, which were therefore called 
*7n Osar, Anni Deorum , thele years were henceforth called 
in honor of Auguſtus, Anni Auguftorum Deorum, or Anni Au- 
pguſtorum, as 'tis recorded by Cenſorinus, who onely menti- 
oneth them by this Name, 
This Axa Acftiaca continued in uſe tilljche time of Diocle- 
fan, who having gained himſelf an Opinion of Witedom 
and Fortune among his People , thoughc himſelf worthie 
from whom the Computation ſhould now begin, which 
was don. It was therefore called by thoſe of the Empire 
Ara Dioclefianea; but by the Chriſtians Ara Martyrum San- 
Forum, from the great Paſſion of Saints in the 19 of this 
Emperor's Raign, wherein more then one hundred fortie 


and four thouſand Chriſtians ſuffered perſecution in 7 


Thus Tynatius the Patriarch of Antioch anſwered Scaliger 

his Letters; Vir, faith Scaliger, quo do&iorem Oriens noftro ſe- 

culo non tulit, But the Ara Martyrum and that of Diecleſian 

begin at the ſame time; as Chriſtman upon his Alfraganus 

proveth out of Abull Haſſumi an Arabick Hiſtoriographer. 

And to aſſure the beginning of Diocleſians Ara, Theon upon 

the Almageſt noteth an Eclipf of the Moon at Alexandria, ,y,,, 
79 wa ie. AMoxarhars, and in the 81 year of Diocleſian, and pgw.s. ” 
1112 of Nabonaſſar- Aſhyr the 29, and 6 of Phamenoth,and Prolem.A1- 
this Eclipſ, exatted to the Fulian form, hapned November 25 , mag. p.248. 
a licele atter midnight, in the year of the World 4313, and 

264 fromthe Incarnation;the Sun was in the 5 of Sagittarie. 
Therefore Diocleſian's Fra was hxedin the 1032 of Nabonaſ- 

ſar, which was the 284 from the Incarnation. Therefore as 

it is called Fra Martyrum, it referreth not to the perſecuti- 


on in the 19 of Dioclefian , but-to that of his firſt year, 
Y 2 wherein 


| 164 


wherein Diodorusthe Biſhop celebrating the Holie Commu- 
nion with manie other Chriſtians. in a Cave, was immured 
into the earth, and ſo buried all alive. Euſebius in Diocleſians 
This ra is uſed by S. Ambroſe, Epiphanius, Evagrius, Her- 
mannus,Contratjus, Bede and others.1t ſtood in common Chri- 
ftian ule,until the times of Dionyſius the Abbot,who in ſtead 


hereof brought in the Ara of Chriſt's Incarnation, ſo that 


(as Peter Aliac,our Bede, and others) the Chriſtiansdid not 
uſe to reckon by the years of Chrilt, until the 532 of the 
Incarnation, yet Scaliger may bee ſeen, De: Emend. lib. 5. f. 
495- &-p- 496-&p. the 18 of his Prolegomena. 

Nor is it to bee thought, ſaith Chriſtman, that this Xra 
Martyrum was utterly aboliſhed, except we mean it of: Rome; 
for ſaith hee 'tis yet in uſe among the Egyptians , Arabians , 
Perſians, Etbiopians , and generally the Eattern men. 

Scaliger faith it once and again ( how truly doubt) that 
it, never was but as it ſtil is uſed in the Egyptian and Ethio- 
pian Churches : No doubt,, but that it was moſt proper to 
Egyp! whereit firſt began, for which cauſ ir is called by the 
Arabians Teric Elgupti the Fra ZXgyptica. From the Eg yptians 
the molt part of the world received it, though the A4b2ſines 
or Eth#optans in a directer line, as whoſe Patriarch and Re- 
ligion is ſubje& to that of Alexendrias The Ethiopians call 
it the Anni Gratize.. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Era Chriſti Nati. 


Tonyſius the Abbot who as wee ſaid was Autor to the 
| world of accounting by this new Ara,infinitely more 
concerning then that of Diocleſian., fixed the ſame in the 
4713 of the Fulian Period which anſwereth to the 3950 
year from the World's Creition, fo that the Anni C _ 
were not inuſe of Computation till the 5.32 year after t 
Nativitie, as it was fixed by Dijonyſius. This Dionyſian Nite 
the more accurate in Chronologie finde to bee at fault, but 

F » not 
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not themſclvs agreeing upon the difference. Fo faie-nothing 
of the Biſhop of Middleburgh, who athirmeth chat this Zra 
was behinde-hand with the true Nativitie 22 years,and that 
S Paul himſelf had revealed this to him,though afterward hee 
changed this opinion , S.Paul it ſecm's not beeing in the 
right, and believed that this Ara was ſo farfrom beeing 22 
years bzhinde,that it was two years before-hand with the 
truth.Capelly laboreth to prove that it is a Metachroniſm of 
{ix years, Kepler of five, Decker of four,others.of three, Sca- 
liger of two, whodemonſtrateth; as hee himſelf. thinketh, 
that the firlt year Dionyſian of Chriſt ought to bee reckoned 
the thicd.Learned Bunting one of the firſt who-took this ex- 
reption, demonſtrateth that the difference is but-of one year. 
Hee proverh it chus. Taking for granted out of S. Like, that 
the chirtieth year of Chriſt is Synchronical to the fitteenth 
of Tiberius. Hee noteth an Eclipſ of the Moonſet down by 
Tacitus in the firſt year of Tiberius,the two Sexti, Pompeio & 
Apuleio Coſs. This Eclipf hapned upon Thurſdaie the 27 of 
September, in the 4727 of the Fulian Period, which was the 
3963 from the Worlds Creition. And ſecing,as moſt certain 
ic is, that this Eclip[fell out in the firſt year of Tiberius, and 
that the fifteenth of Tiberius anſwereth to the 3o of our Sa- 
viour's age,it.followeth, that the firſt of Trberivs was the fif- 
teenth of our Saviour; and the firſt of our Saviour was the: 
4712 year of the Julian Period, ' one year ſooner then the 
Dionyſian TW or,as it may bee,the verie ſamezfor 'tis doubt= 
a S. Luke meaneth by 9s 57% Gidxor)e agxart ©: ov ; 
ourown Tranſlation rendreth, that Feſus began to bee- about. 
thirtie years old, &c. which conſidering, and that the firſt of 


Tiberius was but the begining of a year, the difference may - 


{eem to com within compaſs of ſom reconciliacion, 

For the time of the year..Fhe Alexandrian, and therefore. 
the Ethiopian and Armenian Churches deliver that our Savi- 
our was born the 6 of Fanuarie,the fame daie hee was bapti- 
zed, accordingly they celebrate both the Feſtivals in one daic 
of the Epiphanie, which for that it hath been of ſom ſtand= 


ing in. thoſe parts , /prevailed fo far with Cauſabon, as to | 


forſake the more received _— » but not conſidering 
3 


how. . 
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how (lenderly this Tradition pretendeth. «Som queſtion of 
of old there was in the Church of Alexazdria ( ſo their 
Clement reporteth) as concerning the daie of this Nativirie. 
To refoly this doubt they obſerved this courſ; The daie of 
his Baptiſm ſuppoſed, which as wee , they held to bee the 
_—_— , they ſuppoſed alſo out of the forequoted place 
ot S. Luke, that our Saviour was born and Chrilſt'ned the 
ſame daie, for chat hee was 3o years. old when hee was ba- 
ptized. Their conclulion therefore was, that our Saviour 
was born the fixth of Fanuarie, which how conſequent it is 
I neednot ſaie. The torenamed Biſhop of Middleburgh ſet- 
reth down our Saviour born in April. Beroaldus thinketh, 
hee was born about the, begining of Offober. So Scaliger; 

Calviſius about the end bf September. As for the daie faith 
Scaliger, Vnius Dei eſt,jhon Hominis definire : and Hoſpinian 
perſuadeth , that the Chriſtians did not celebrate the 25 of 
December, as thinking Chrift was then born, but to make 
amends for the Saturnalia. 

How mnch better had it been for theſe men to content 
themſelvs with the Tradition of the Church, then by this 
claborace unfruictul ſearch to entangle the Truth. 

The Religion of this 25 daie, though Scaliger ſaie it, 


' non eſt nupera neque novitia, 'tis Apoltolical by the Conſtitu- 


Antiquitat, 
Lib. 11. 


tions of Clement. &c. 

Nor doth Chbryſoftom's Oration ſaie much leſs. The Ca- 
tholicus Armeniorum in Theorinus Dialogue make's this good 
by Antient Montments brought from Feruſalem to Rome 
by Titus Veſpaſian; or if this Autoritie could bee rendred 
ſuſpicious, wee cannot eludethe Perfian Ephemeris, nor the 
Aſtronomical Tables of Alcas, in both which our Saviour 
is ſet down born the 25 of December. And traely the ſtrange 


' andrare poſition of Heaven at this Nativitie, doth not a 


lictle reinforce my belief, though otherwiſe not much given 
to admire matters of this nature 5:for Cards finde's itin the 
Figure of our Saviour, there h this daie a Conjun&i- 
on of the two great Orbs, which is of chat Kkinde, which 
Nature can ſhew the Workd but once, except the World en- 
dure more then fourty thoaſand years- RS 


; 


þ - > 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Ara Paſſionis Dominice. 


'Ole(s queſtion hath been madeabout the Year of our 
Saviour's Paſſion, then that of his Nativictie. Thus- 
much is certain, That hee ſuffered upon Fridaie the fourth 
of Niſan. 
Not to take notice of the Atﬀts of Pilate cited Dy the Hee 


reticks in Epipbanius. Clemens of Alexandria delivereth , _ 


T hat our Saviour ſuffered in the. 16 of Tiberius, and 25 of- 
Phamenoſh,, which anſwereth to the 2: of March ; but our 
Saviour ſatfered upon Fridaie,therefore the Dominical that 
year was E : but the 16 of Tiberius had 11 for the Cycle of 
the Sun, therefore the Dominical Letter was not E, but A : 
therefore either the Paſſion was-net upon that daie, or el it 


V 


was not that year. 

Epipbanius afficmeth that our Saviour ſuffered the 20 of 
March, bat hee ſuffered ( as before) upon. the feria ſexta, 
therefore the Dominical muſt bee D, for otherwiſe Fridaie - 
could not fall upon March the 20. This hap'ned Amo 19 
of Tiberius; but the Cycle of the Moon for the year was 15, . 
therefore the Paſſover that year was not celebrated March 
the twentieth, but the fourth of April, and feria not ſext« 
bur ſeptima. 

Manie other forms of this opinion are ſet down by the- 
Antient, but which willnot endure the touch of theſe Cha- 
raters. 

vie Trallianus noteth an Eclipfſ of the Sun the fourth - 
wu of the 202 Olympiad, the moſt horrible thatever was. 

o man ever doubted but this was that which the Scripture 
noteth ar our Saviour's Paſſion, obſerved alſo by the Aſtro- 
nomers in Eg ypt, reported to have faid thoſe words, Aut De- 
us Nature patitur, &c. The Reverend Father Dionyſius may 
bee ſeen in his _—_ to Polycarpus and to Apollophanes, but 
who when hee ſa 


ith, that this was don by the Interpolition + 


of. the Moon, doth not a little betraie his.. Tradition; for. 


the. 
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_— the Sun and Moon were thenDiamerrically oppoſed, and the 
Moon her (elf totally Eclipſed in Librato the Antipodes of 

Feruſalem ; therefore the Eclipſ was ſupernatural, 

T he fourth year of the 22 Olympiad anſwereth to the 1 9 

of Tiberius, and the 33 of the Nat ivitie, which was the 4745 | 
of the Julian Period, and 3982 of the World, in the 78 Ju- 
lian year, and 780 of Nabonaſſar ; and becauſ it was feria 
ſexta, therefore it was the third daieof April, there hap- 
ning the verie ſame daie a natural Eclipſ of the Moon in 
the 11 of Libra, which began at eruſalem at 5 of the clock 
and 49 minates in the afternoon. Therefore this daie was 
exceeding terrible, for the Sun was totally once, and the 

Moon once totally, and twice Eclipſed. | s 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Hegira Auchammedis. 


© MM Abomet having introduc'd a new Superſtition,which 
; the men of Mecha impatient (as all other of altera- * 
tion) reſented-not, was forced to flie that place. This 

_ flight of his, or perſecution, as hee had rather it ſhould bee 
thought, in allufton to that of Diocleſian, and compliance 
with the Chriſtians Fra IMartyrum, was called Hegira Mu- 
chammeds, thatisdioyu®@, or the flight of the perſecuted 
Prophet. It fell out upon Fridaie the 16 of Julic, and 622 
of the Incarnation, begining (as heir years are Lunar)from 
the new Moon of that time, but ich they account not as 
others from the Conjun&ion it ſelfy but from the Horning, 
which is the cauſ why they ſet upy/in their Steeples a Cre- 
ſcent,as weea Croſs in ours. From this Ara Fuge HMucham- 
medane they reckon their years. 
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CHAP. XIX 
Era Jeſdigerdica. 


His ra was foeed, faith Albumazar z Anno Hegire 11 , 
Rabie prioris, 22. fer. 3. which anſwereth to the 16 of 
June, Anno Chriſti 632, ſo called from Feſdagerd the laſt Per- 
fian King, in whom that Empire ſaith Haithon the Armenian, , 
was loſt the ſame yearof our Lord unto Othman the Saracen; 
to bee reckoned not from the inauguration as Alpbraganus 
ror Tſaac the Monk, and ſom others, but from the death of 
eſdagerd 

The Perſians begin their yearat the Vernal Xquinox ac- 
curately obſerving the Sun's entrance into the firit point of 
Aries, which daie they call Newuz, that is, Novus dies; from 
142, which in-their tongue fignifieth a daie, and New, novus, 
new.zenterteining this time with great ſolemnicie , which 
they hold ſo ſacred, that no Matrimonie there is accounted 
legitimate if not contrafted in the Spring. | 

Now,becauſ the Xgyptian year, to which that Ara did 
applie,itill anticipated the Sun's motion,and gavean unjuſt 
account of the Equinox,the Sultan of Coraſan or Meſopota- 
mia, appointed eight of the moſt learned Aſtrologers of that 
age (amongſt whom Aben ina or Avicen was one ) to make 
an cxa&t determination of the Tropical year,which was don 
as they could. This new form was fixed in the Aquinox 
obſerved by them, the Sun entring the firſt point of Aries, 
Thurſdaie the 18 of Phrurdin at two of the Clock in the 
afternoon, in the 448 year of Jeſdegard, and 471 of the He- 
gira, which was 1079 of the Incarnation according to Di- 
onyſius. The Cycle of the Sun was 24, the Moon 1 6. 

This Zra from the Style of the Emperor was called Gele-, 
lza, that is, Era Auguſta or Imperatoria,as that word fignifieth 
in the Perſian DialeR. 


= CHAP. 


| CHAP. XX. 
IV hat is Proleptical , and what Hiſtorical Time. 


'F Iſtorical Time is that which is deduced from the Ar, 
Orbis Conditi, Proleptical is that which is fixea in the 
Chaos : The Fews call it tempus Tobu, as the Chaos is cat- 
led by their Moſes, Gen. 1. Sothenew Moon which they 
ſnppoſe to bee upon the ſecond of the fix dates, that is ,, if 
che Luminaries had then been, they call Novilanium Tobu,tor 
that as yet there was neither Sun nor Moon. 
 Thetuſt exampleof Proleptical Time was given by the 
Greek Church, who in their Computations follow the Ho- 
lie Scripture of the Septuaginr. erefore their Ara Or- 
bis Conditi is fixed in 5500 year Ante Chriſtum Natum. Their 
more Artiticiat men, perceiving that this vaſt Epilogifm 
was good for ſomwhar el; beſides the meaſuring of Times , 
applied ic to the Charafters, and they found that divided by 
Ig and 28, it gave theCircle of the Sun and Moon , but 
divided by 1 5 it gave not the true Indition ; therefore they 
added 8 to the ſfumm, and fo it became a Technical or Artt- 
ficial Period, comprehending the three 'Charatters,” and be- 
caul it ſuppoſed $ years of the Toby, it was Profeptical ; 
but which the Times following not conſidering reckoned 
Hiſtorically, az if the Ara Orbis had then been fixed ; bur 


are thus to bee correfted. | 


This Account is uſed by the Maronites, Grecians, and ge-' 
erally by the Eaftern Church, it is called ra Gretormon, 
or more properly Periodus Conftaminepolitana , from the 
Seat of the Empire, where it may ſeem to have been deviſed. 
By this Example Scaliger made up his Falian Period, 
which it {&falfo, as this, confifteth of Time,partly Hiftori- 
cal, andpartly proleprtical. * ag | 
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CHAP. XXI1I. 


Conſidering the Cauſſes of that infinite V arietie which is 
four. d to bee amongſt Chronologers., 


| Ora, Huſman in his Epiſtle to the Eletor Palatine 
reckoneth up 40 ſeveral Opinions concerning the Con- 
neCtion of thoſe two famous /Era's; this of Chrifti Nati,and 
that other of Orbis Conditi. And I doubt bur this di- 
verlitie might bee redoubled if anie bodie would undertake 
that ſuch frivolous pains. 
The extremeſt varietie is that of the Greek and Hebrew 
Scripture, making a difference of two thouſand years ; an 
occajion juſtly taken by ſom equally to diſparage che auto- 
ritie either of the one or the other. For it cannot bee but 
that this Epilogiſm nyzft bee detrated from the Hebrew, or 
ſuperadded to theGreek, therebeeing no mean waie of re- 
conciliation. But certainly, the Hebrew ( though I holdit 
not fo everie waies incorrupt, as If not one jot or title 
the ſame ſuffered the common fate of time ) yer [| believ it 


to bee the Original, and by the incredible diligence of the - 


AMaſora, ſubſervient to the greater providence of God, to 
retain more of it's own. puritie, then anie other Scripture 
whatſoever ; and therefore that it reſteth in the Greek 
Tranſlation,to account for this difference : yet neicherdol 
think that choice Aſſemblie ſo negle&ed by God in a matter 
- inportantly cared for by him, as to recede fo fouly from 
their Original. 

I rather caſt this corruption upon the dregs of Time, at 
faring my ſelf that this impoſture was put upon us by the 
Helſenifts, thoſeamong them who affe&ed that antient He- 
refie of the Chiliaſts; the conceit whereof I affirm to bee 
the occafion of this corruption. 

Other differences in that Corinexion have theſe leſſer 
Canfſes. | 

That profane Hiſtoriettaketh no certain account 6f Time 
before the Olympiads. 
Z 2 That 
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That in the Romane affairs ( a moſt important piece of 
Hiſtorie) the Conſulſhips are not regiſtred in the Fafti with 
that diſtin&ion and care as was neceſſarie, experience where- 
of hath been made by the induſtrious examinations of Onu- 
phrius and Cuſpinian.. SOD, 

That the Hiſtorians themſelvs generally did nS8tf#onſider 
ſo much the deſignation of Time, otherwiſe then with a re- 

4 | ferencetotheir own ZAra's, which were but uncertainly 
R fixt. 
That manie of them wrote not the Hiſtorie of their own 
- Times. 

That ſom of them took libertie to relate thoſe things in- 
clufively, which others related excluſively. 

That ſeveral Nations reckoned not by the ſame form of 
years. That all Nationsnot am, 119 TW an Opinion 
of greater Antiquitie then their own beginings, endevours- 
Ing therefore nc the Storie of their rifing as poſſibly 

; uncertain to poſteritie, as in them laie. So the Fy yptians 
. tell us of Heroes paſt, who by their reckoning reigned long 
before the wdrld was made; which they ſaie with as much 
credit, as the Indians tell us, that they have out-liv'd four 
f Suns alreadie, and that this which wee have is the fifth 
| from their begining : To ſaie nothing. of FJanhazar Tſa- 
rethan4 Roani, men that lived before Adam's time, as the 
book Heubattiſh: make*s report, and that one Sombaſher was 
'* Adam's Tutor. | 

But the greateſt cauſ of all is for that Profeſſed Chrono- 
logers of our own times, ſuch as Funccius , Beroaldus , Bu- 
cholcer, nay Satian, Baronius, Torniellus,and Gordon themſelvs 
were altogether unacquainted with anie Artificial waie of 
this work, not knowing how to make application of Na- 
tural and Civil Cherathin to the aſſuring of Times. One 
cf the firſt who began to know what was to bee don in this 
matter, was the moſt learned,and perceiving Mercator, who 

| Inſtituted a Chronologie by waicof Demonſtration Aſtro- 
| nomical. To this begining, ſomthing by Crentzeim was ad- 
ded; but verie much more by Bunting the Autor of a moſt 
elaborate Chronologie, demonſtrating by the — 
O 
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of Eclipſes, the Sun and Moons Circles, and with Calcu» 
lation of everie Eclip! tince the world began. 

But this Art hath received greateſt perteftion from that 
_ - excellent work of Trzkger de Emendat.. Temporum,. upon 

' whoſegrounds Calviſius hath ereted a moſt incomparable 
Chronologietor demonſtration of time byEclipfes,andCy- 
cles of the Sun and Moon le verally applyed to everie year , 
yet wanting ſo much to accompliſhment as may ſeem to bee 
added by the incredible pains of Helvicus 3. who. excelleth 
Calviſius ( though otherwiſe excelled by him) in Synchro- 
niſmes infinitely added, and the application of the Julian 
Period, which why. Sethus Calviſins ſhould not meaſure is ve- 
rie much to bee marvelled. Theſe two therefore put toge- 
ther make up Chronologie everie waies abſolute, and 
brought to ſuch a perfeftion as needs not to bee added un- 
to; for thoughl Joube not, but that even-thoſe alſo are 
fomtimes failing, as for ſom other neceſſarie and unavoid- 
able defeCts ; ſo alſo for that they are not throughly advi- 
ſed, whois Tables Aſtronomical they beſt and moſt ſe- 
curely m4 follow. Yetl aſſure ns ſelf the differences cau(- 
ſed by this is but verie ſmall and inſenfible, that it cannot bee 
much amended though never ſo much care ſhould bee taken, 
and that by tampering it may bee made much worfſ, as by the 
learned, infinite and equally unprofitable pain of Peravius, 
is too well known. Therefore good it were, that Chrono- 
logie brought to this degree of complement, migfit cu__ 
no extremer hand, but beeing ſtampt' with the impreſſion 
of ſom publick autoritie, might go currantin general Opi- 
nion,without farther clipping or defacing upon whatſoever 
ſpecious and pretending reformations. 


"_ 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of Canon Chrvahghd\ 


=— defignatiof of Time ſecundum intervalla, the Chro- 
nologers call Canon - which if itfert the /Afra's down 
{ingly is termed Canon, x49 %dde :; if it make a Connext- 
on of them, x7 ar 

An Example of the firſt is, 

From the Ara of the Fulian Period Anni 
Unto that of Orbis Condit? 764+ 
Unto the Univerſal Deluge 2419 
Unto the Birth of Abrabam 2710. 
Unto the Deftrution of Troy 3530 

An Example of the ſecond is, 

The Creition fell out in the 764. of the Julian Period. 
The Flood came upon the earth Anno 1656 of the Creatt> 
on, and 2420 of the Julian Period. Our Saviour Chrift 
was born Anno Mundi 39 49, Anno Period: Ful. 4713, Olym- 
plad 194, and 748 of Nabenaſſar. | 

bis Connexion of things is called Synchroniſm, whe- 
a it bee of the intervals themſelys, or together with the - 
orie. 

Anerror committed herein is called Anachroniſm : and 
either ſaith too much, and that is a, Prochroniſm ; or too 


little, andthat is a Mctachronthyn; 
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MONARCHIE, 


BEEING 


A ſhort Deſcription of it's Riſe 
'and Fall. 


Monarchie , as the Philoſopher diſcourſeth in 
his Politicks, is the government of one man 


NG. 
2/7 \\ 2 over manie. According to thedegrees of this 
A<ARN © *. - E.- - 

LH as Principalitie, the word Afonarchre, is equivo- 
cal ; in the prime meaning intending 
The Lawful Abſolute Rule of ſom Prince , either Eleffed or 
Succeeding , exerciſing Dominion correſponding with the 


Law of Nature, and the Right of Nations. Thus His Sa- 
cred Majeſtieis a Monarch or ſole Governor within theſe 
his Realms, 

In a wider and unjuſter ſenf, A Monarchie is: taken for 
The Peremptorie Autoritie of ſom Mightie Potentate , whoſe 
Right and Title for the moſt part is bis Sword z or , if hee 
hee Succeed, *tisin the Ambition and Tyrannie of his Pro- 


genitors, by which hee uſurpeth power where hee pleaſeth, 
A a ſtriking 
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ſtriking into the hearts of Men rather the fear then the love 
of him, whereby hee enforceth his unwilling Vaſfals to an 
unnatural Obedience. Thus the great Turk may bee cal- 
led a Monarch ; for in this ſenſ, though it ſeem to ſecure it 
Tetros 5; {lfunder che proteftion of an acceptable name; yer a Mo- 
3/G- 7. narchie thus taken, differeth little from that which Ariſtotle 
£»if@ , calleth the (*Avleyp©-,) vice of a Monarchie, to wit,a Ty- 
nap ues rannie. : 
i Jo Hiſtorians take more notice of this later , becauſ the' 
bY od more notorious:of this kinde were thoſe 4 great Monarchies 
72: 75 £a- un towhoſe Kings, as to famous Epoches, the ſtragling and 
o:24i2. exc. unbounded affairs of the World are orderly reduced. 
Nev Inthis number the Kingdom of A4jbur beareth a place,and 
9. xip.l. thefirſt; the Deſcription whereof wee have here underca- 
ken. In the conſideration of this, wee ſhall obſerv in it a tre- 
* ble Viciflitude, which the Babylonians and Aſſyrians under- 
went, in the continuance of this Government. The, firſt 
from Nimrod to Ninus, in which time the feat of the King- 
dom wasat Babel: The ſecond from Ninus to Aſarbadidon , 
andin this interim the Afſyriazs prevailed at Ninivie ; The 
third and laſt, from Merodac to Belſhazar ; in which again 
Bahel got the better, which it held cill all was loſt tothe 
Medes and Perſtans. 

And for the greater illuſtration, to all this wee will pre- 
mile the Deſcription of the Land of Aſbur; as knowing 
this full well chat the circumſtance of Place as well as Time 
addeth much to the underſtanding of the Storie. 


WON 
He Land of Aſur was ſo called, from him that firſt 
planted a Colonie from Babel in thoſe parts , .whoſe 
name was Afbur the Son of Sem. It is the opinion of that 
learned Rabbin Don Tſaac Abarbinel, in his Commentaries 
upon the firſt Book of Moſes, called Bereſbith in Paraſba No- 
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5 x15! thatis, Aſur the ſon of Sem dwelt in Afyria , 
and from his name it was ſo called. To this opinion among 
the Ancient Greeks, onely Eratoſthenes attain'd, as hee is in- 
troduced by the Scholialt of Dionyſius the Alexandrian, 4 
Geographical Poet, his words are 1's%0y 5 , 371 x7 765 war 
Aatts og Td *Eeglor Firq *Aaruets bt *Aarvercs Abyor), amd ou 
Yeies Tis 6 *Aavp, Among the Modern Suidas hath embra- _ 
ccd this conceit there,where hee pleaſeth to retrat his own, K 
in the word *Awve. So alſo amongſt manie others, Gem- 
ma Frifius for the Latine Writers, in his 22 Chapter of the 
Diviſion of the Earth : from the Jew. Joſephus, who alſo fa- 
youreth this Aſſertion. The Etymologiſt therefore, who 
ever hee were , hath deceived himſelf in afſigning the Ery- 
mon of this word Aſhria, while hee forgeth chis diſtini- jg, =, 
on between it and Syria; that Syria ſhould bee that part of 5,7 1. 
Afia which was overwhelmed in the Deluge, and was there- 73 ougivau 
fore ſo called 4ts 7) ovgs$2; Sod 9% xalexavop3 (which alſo dvils ani 
are the words of Heſychius ) but Aſſria, ſaith hee, was that *? "He 
part which having eſcaped the Flood was ſo called from @ 7%, 
the Particle Privative , Jid-73 pi} ovpscyar ams 7% xdlaxnvous” logicum mo 
But this is a Fable befitting the Greeks, whoſe Nation hath guumin vo- 
been ſeriouſly taxed by its own Autors, for their luxurie of © Awvers 
invention in fabulous diſcourſes. go 
In the next place wee are to free the Deſcription inſuing ,j, © 

from the equivocation and ambiguitie of the word Aſſyria, 
which is ſomtimes taken for it ſelf, at other times for the 
wholeRegion of Syria;in that ſenſ comprehending in itmore 
then it ſelt, to wit Paleſtine, Syrophanicia, Syria, Damaſcena, 
Arabia, Meſopotamia, Babylonia, Chaldea, ſomtimes more,ſom- 

times leſs, according to Strabo & Plinie,and manie others.But 
our Maſter Ptolomie to deliver the delineations of the world 
fromthe Ataxie and confufions of the Antients, dealt more 
accurately in his obſervations. Hee therefore in his ticlt protemens 
Chapter of thefifth Table of Aſia, deſcribeth our Countrie 4fetab, 5. 
in this manner, H 'Aaveia weuceile) ams oh *Apxlov m9) Tis c4p.1. 
pry. *Arias wit my) 707 Nipdiw 'T3 oges. "And 3 Jong 
ew; , Migondlapig y, x7! 73 74 Tiyedl©& mlaus wigOt. 'And Is yot g. nip. 
L57mubelas , Exorary. 'Aad I ard\orgy Mudies wigas Orc. Ina 
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which deſcription Ptolomie hath vindicated this Countrie 
to her proper limits; aptly ſequeltring A[yria from the relt, 
comprehending the Countrie within the contines of the 
great Armenia upon the North, Meſopotamnia upon the Welt, 
Sufian upon the South, and Media towards the Sun riling. 
The chiet of Ptolomie's followers in this are Dominicus Ma- 
rius Niger, in his Geographical Commentarie upon A/ia 3 
whoſewords I forbear to inſert , becaul they are but the 
meer Mctaphraſe of the deſcription alreadie given. Beiidcs 
him * Yadian hath don the like in the Chapter which creat- 
* Pag.159- eth of the Situation of Aſſyria. So allv Gemma Friſius 
Trgarine e- jn his 22 Chapter of the Divilion of the Earth, and Mar- 
dioms.  c;anus Heracleotes , who in the deſcription of Suftan the Pro- 
E vince, thus writeth z </4zifs) 2 ame wii * Apuloy 79 *Awvei, 
ng pol Hee faith that-the North limit of Suftan is Aſyria: and: Ptos 
in cap, 2; {mie had ſaid before , That the South limit of Aſyria was 
75's Svo1a- Suſtan. T heagreement of theſe. Autors I oppole to the di- 
VIS- ſira&ion of others, in reading whereof diligent heed 
would bee taken of the ambiguicie of the word Afſſyria, leſt 
the Reader not beeing ſufficiently cautelous, might happi- 
ly bee then Icalt acquainted with the, Countrie , when hee 

hath travelled moſt about it. 

; TheLatitude of Ajyria is Northern,cutting off from the 
Longitud? F nninottial towards the Pole ArQick an Arch of a greater 
& Latituds Circ! 4 : | 
Afſne. ircle, containingabout 5 degreesand ; fromthe 3 4 de- 

gree tothe39 and 20 ſcraples. The Longitude accounted 
* Tn the af. 11 the middlc Line,from the great * Meridian of the World, 
figningGe- Is-from the 78 degree to the 84, In aſſigning this Poſition, 
ographical. wee wee have rather inclined to Ptolomie , then the modern 
Longituce, conjeftarcs of later Writers; for though inſtruments bee 


we* finde , . , 
more exact, and men's. experience mo r et 
an obſiry a. z perience moreuniverſal, yet what 


ble diffe. {ball all that do, cm jam Seges ubi Troia fuit &. Ninus in ipſa 
rence. The Nino requiratur : when *tis brought to ſuch ruine, that if 
Moderns the founder himſelf ſhowld rife, again, Ninus would ſcarce 
accounting = 

from the Iſles called Azyres, guided by the variation of their compaſs : the Arabians 
account from the Pillars of Hercules, or the Screights of Gebaltarch, corruptly cal» 
led Gibralterz Titus Abelſeldea, Som ane ed und-r the Line, and others o- 


therwiſe ; buy Ptolomze from the fortunate Ifles)and him here wee follow, 
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finde Ninive, though hee ſought itin it (elf. According 
therefore to the Longicude and Laticude alligned, The lite 
of this. Countcrie is in the' North part above the Torrid 
Lone, between the Tropick of Cancer, and the Arctick, Circle, 
under and about the fourth Clime: the longelt daie beeing 
ſom 1 4 hours, and one fecond part. This Situation is ap- 
proved by Rabbi Abrabam in his deſcription of the Climes , 
his words are theſe, 217Na Ima MAIN 278% 
LVu 21 wan max) Fgo varmmo wo why 
wR Ox Rr 11A Mu 15 151) Fay Rat 
that is, The fourth Clime begineth at the end of the 'tbird, to 
the Latituds of 36 degrees of the equal line in the North portion, 


and bis daie is fourteen hours and one ſecond , and paſſeth through - 


Ajſur. So far the Rabbin. Wee conclude theretore, That 
the polition of this Region is an Oblique Sphear, whoſe 
Phenomenaare theſe : They enjoie,as wee do,both a Vernal 
and Autumnal Equinox, the Sun beeing in Aries and Libra. 
Their lite is. in the South part of the North temperate 
Zone, therefore their air is pleaſant. The Sun never culmi- 


nate's in their Senith point, that beeing placed beyond the 4 well Al. 


Tropick of Cancer , which is the extremeſt circle of the 


Sun's Motion in his Northern declination» And becauſ 
the Opticks teach, that everie Opacous bodie projeReth his 
Shadow to a part diretly oppolite to the bodie laminous, 
therefore the Sun beeing either in the Northern or Sou- 
thern Sigr«s,their ſhadowes are never direfted to the South, 
bat concrariwile: therefore they are Heteroſcii, Laſtly,th 


have the Pole Artick alwaies .cleyated, and the Antardiick Þ 


alwaies hid. 


For the Aſtrological ſite of this place, it is comprehen- . 


ded within the firſt Qyadrant, in the part Oriental and Me- 
ridional, and is therefore ſubje& to the ſecond r_ 
under the Dominion- Taurus, Virgo and Capricorn, the Pla» 
netarie Lords beeing Saturn and Venus Oriental : in regard 
of whoſe rule in that earthly Triplicitie , the inhabitants 
mult needs bee of a diſpolition wanton and laſcivious , in 
apparel gorgeous, in Religion Idolaters: And becauſ the 


Aſſyrian in ſpecial is ſubjeted to Virgo , and her inflaence - 
Aaz3 | is_ 
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is Mercurial , therefore our inhabicants muſt bee great 
Aſtronomers. Thus Ptolom#e, Cardan, &c. But whether ic 
bee fo or no, let their Ghoſts diſpute before Minos and Rha- 


damanthus. Thus much is certain, That the menners of 


the Antient inhabicants moſt aptly correſponded with this 
 Prognoſtication, and if anieurge the contrarieat this daie, 
theſe Autors may eafily finde an anſwer; that befides the 
tranſlation of the Perigeum and Apogeumot the Planets, 
the preceſſion of the Equinox , and the Suns I:fler Excen- 
tricitie, 'tis apparent that the Signs in the eight Sphear 
have forſaken their places in the firſt Moover; Aries now 
beeing in the dedecatemorie of Taurus ; and Piſces in theplace 
of Aries. And ſo much may ſuffice for the general applica- 
tion of Theoretical Geographic, to the Prattical deſcripti- 
on of this Countrie. Before wee enter the particular parts, 
our diſcourſ ſhall tread awhile upon the Borders; Where 
firſt on the North part wee meet with the Armenian Monn- 
tains , which might have been ſlightly paſſed over, but that 
they ſhew the place where-once Noab's Ark reſted. That ic 
reſted in Ararat, or Armenia, Moſes beareth witneſs ; that it 
reſted in that part of Armenia, wherein wee have placed ir, 
may bee a conjeCture not without probabilitie, becauf Pto- 
lomie placeth the Countrie Gordiena dire&ly upon the North 
adjoining in Situation to theſe Mountains. Now that 
Countrie was ſo called from the Gordiean Mountains, upon 
which the Ark reſted, as is approved by a double Paraphrafe 
of two Antient Chaldeans, Franken the ſon of Uzzel, and 
Onkelos; the one tranſlating that Text of Moses to wit, 
LIIRNng 01 Nx 171 the Mountain of Ararat by YNP Cardu, the 
PMs other by 7!N7P Cardon, both entending the Gordiean Moun- 
Elias inMe- tains ( whereof Strabo and Curtius diſcourſ) Elias alſo in 
thurgeman. his Methurgemanallowing their interpretation. 
Of theſe Mountains Stephanus maketh mention in his 
Book De urbibus. So alſo Elmarinus the Arabian tranſlated 
by Erpenius , and another-of that Nation whoſe name is 
unknown, cited by Schickard in his Taric of the Kings of 
Perſia. The later thus writeth , 58s) WY, 


508 
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xa) waht Ind Akad SN 
pod) Lull xAC 3 AAA, that is, This is 


( Mount ) Godius, upon which that Ship reſted , that Ship of 
Noach, on whom be peace. But whereas this Autor calleth 
the Mountain Godius, Schickard admoniſheth that it is an 
crror of the Tranſcriber, who in ſtead of _x,,/t1 is. Gordi 


writ TA/V\ a> Gadi. Itis apparantthen that the Ark . 


abode upon the Gordian Mountains ; but where or upon 
which, that is yet doubtful. 

Rabbi Benjamin Tudelenſis who travelled through all Yu! 
parts, to vilit his Countrie-men the ten Tribes diſperſed, a cant 
giveth notice in his Ttinerarie , that the place where the Ark ou 
reſted is four miles diſtant from Gezir Ben Omar, and that is = 2 
an Iſle Sicuate in the mid'(t of Tigris, at the foot of the 
Mountains of Ararat. The Armenians allodelign the place, —_ 
urging Tradition fora certain Mountain heretofore called 009-18 
Gordie, but now Gibel Nee, as Andrew Thevet intimateth by 
in theſe words : pu ad, 


mM mA my My RpS} ty by 17 JH vn 
Rab. Benjamin in It:ntraric. citante Sthichardo. 


Au reſte quelques Chreſtiens Levantins, entre autres, les Ars La Coſm?- 
meniens & Caſpiens mainetiennent que ceſte Arche 5 arreſta en Eraphic U- 


la Montaigye-que Fon nommoit jadis Gordie, & preſent dit par au- —— 4" 
cuns du Pais, Gibel Noe. as. 


Wee have alſo thoſe among the Moderns, who have pla- 
ced this Mount under a peremptorie Longitude and Lati- 
tude asa thing ordinarily known : yet for ought | perceiv, 
 Poſteritie in this hath obteined of Antiquitie nothing 
more then the verie name, and that is #2, by the Teſti- Fiſepbus 
monie of Nicolas of Damaſcus , not Lobar , as Epiphanius : _—_ FA 
though 7unius would corre the other by this. It was cal «, 4. 
led Caew» from FT112 biratb, which in the Armenian tongue 
ſignifeth properly anie ſtately Edifice, ſuch as this vaſt Veſ- 
ſel _ ſeem to bee: In after times 'tis like they called 
their Shipsby the ſame name, and thence the Greeks _ | 

duced. . 
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duc'd the ſame fignification : for ſo Suidas,, Helychius, and 
the Etymologiſt conceiv of this word Cas, that ir often is ta- 
ken for x57»; and therefore Lycophron in his Caſſandra cal- 
Icth the Argonavis durignrov Caey. 
In this conjefture that it may paſs the better, know that 
great Scaliger hath born his part, as the Reader may finde 
Scaliger in in his notes upon the Greek fragments, added as an appen- 
Notis ad dix to his admired induſtrie in the Emendation of the 
Fragmente. Times. Thus much ſhall ſuffice for our abode in'the North 
pag. 4% of this Countrie, whcre the Reader may pardon our long 
tarrying for Noah's ſake, 


Upon the Eaſt,as was ſaid;this Region is bounded by the 
Medes, in ſpecial by the mountain Zagros, whereof a mot - 


Antient Geographer maketh this mention, Eire *4& 6 na 
"Toard wer an) CdygQ@ , 4 ceites Thu) yarwitiu yore, x, TW id Midor, 
x=edxn- &c. Upon the Souuth wee ſhall inde firſt Suſan, the Pro- 
'&, vince ſo called fromthe Metropolitane Citie Suſzs ; which 

the Etymologiſt ſaith , might bee derived from Suſia, 

ſignifying in the Syrian tongue a Horſ,, for that this place 
=7oz 5 76s afforded good Horſes. Indeed NDb)D in the Syriack hgni- 


as Sas 55 fieth ſo : but his other conceit is more probable, that it* 


weuT9gv- was fo called from the Lilies which grew thereabout; as 4ri- 
vp, HO” ftobulus and Chares moſt aptly determine in Atheneus, this 
+ 23 5 onely is their error, thatthey ſay 289& {;gnificth a Lilie in 
inwdomeor the Greek tongne, whereas they ought to have ſaid in the 
t durlw, Hebrew ; for the Jews indeed call a Lilie zw1w Shuſan: and 
A therefore was this place ſo called I's 7k vegiiryle, for the 
OW” pleaſure of the place,becauſ of ſo manie Lilies wherewith it 
i432, Was moſt naturally and pleaſantly beſet. 

Etymolo, 

Kanga $8 Ta Z#s7 onoty *Aerrofer& x; Kaigns, did Thus Gpgiorhla 7% Tre 
Suooy 3Þ dy Th EM\Wwor gary T6 xeivoy, Athenew, 


- Here the Kings of Perſia kept their Courts in Winter, 
becauſ the Region hereabouts was then moſt temperate , 
though in Summer it was ſo extremely hot, that when the 
San was in the Meridian, the Lizards and Serpents could 


a paſs by the waie, but were ftrucken dead with the extra- 
ET tiplied 


ordinarie fervor which the Sun beams projetted,beeing mul- 
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tiplied more {trongly by the refle&tion of certain Moun- 

tains not far from thence, as Strabo the Autor moſt proba Strebs. is, 
bly perſaadeth. Who allo addeth, that for chis canſ the * 5» Gtog. 
Inhabicants were forced to make earthen floors upon the 

tops of their Houſes, the depth of two cubits, for no other 

reaſon, but to free themlſelvs from the intolerable heat. 

Strabo ibid. 

By this Citie ran the River Vai, as Daniel calleth it. Pto= Plinie, 
lomie and Plinie write Euleus; no great error: it was alſo Herodotus. 
called Choaſpes, becauſ that runneth into ic. This River Ms ' 
was venerable in the opinion of the Kings of Perfia,who al- 77% 
waies drank of this water where-ever they were. Rabbi Ben- 11 PMA 


Jamin hath obſerved, that, in his time , among the ruinesof Man 


Elam ftood Suſan the Caltle, in time paſt the Palace of 4ba- 27 JWW 
ſueros, having yet manie fair and goodly buildings from NM 11 
the daies of old. Hee noteth alſo, that hee found there POW 
7000 Jews in 14 Synagogues, there beeing before one of NN 77071 
them erefted the Sepulcre of Daniel the Prophet. Thus WNW 
Rabbi Benjamin; in whole daies it ſeemeth by what hee, )I V1 
faith afterwards, that the River was built upon both ſides, ba PII 
and the citie divided into two parts, that difſevering them '2 7191) 


both ; whence it came to pals in after-times , that the one FMTIOID 


part by reaſon.of commerce thriving more then the other, DW 
it was ſuperſtitioully imputed to Daniels Tomb, which the NYIWNN 
richer part then kept; this fond conceit once ſet abroach 0! x 
cauſſed great emulations, and in fine tocompoſe the debate, Yn 
Singar * Shach commanded that the Tomb ſhould bee diſ= YITRTM? 
placed and ſetupon the Bridg, in the midſt of the River \NI "WP 
Vlai, that ſo both parties might enjoie their vanicie with TWDIC 
an equal participation. Not far from Suſis wee have placed 1971 


the plain of Dura where Nebuchadnezar ereted the golden _ FDIC 
| | MMR 


bun vp x21 0 Nap Benjanin in Itinerario fol. 20+" * Lu Shack 


with the Perſians 3nd Arabiens and the + 8 inhabitanrs, fignifieth a King: 
from wheace is derived that form of Speech which wee uſe at the Cheſs-game,when 


the King is taken: to wit of A Yu Shach Mat , commonly Check - Mate 
which in this language fignifi. th, The King is dead.Shichard inTaris Regum Perſars 


Bb ſtatue 
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ſtatue, that ſtately Trophie of his Idolatrous worſhip. Thus 
Dan.3.1. Funivs hath noted upon that place in Danicl. 
Next unto S«fian, alfo upon the South is placed the land 
Bibylon. of Nimrod, or Babylonia, ahd therein not far from Tigris 
the Citi Erce , which Ptolomie in a pardonable error, cal- 
leth Aracca, From hence paſling over the River, wee draw 
near to that pregnant Relique of the new world's ambition, 
Babel by name ; ſo called trom the event of that , becauſ 
Wy there their Langage was confounded. For ſo the Hebrews 
Intimate by the word Babel, a word which in our mother 
þ rongue wee yet retain from our Saxon Anceſtors, as th 
from Arkenaz; for when wee hear a man ſpeak confuſedly , 
wee ſaic hee bable's. The foundation of this Citie was laid 
in Nimrod's pride, and therefore muſt needs have a fall ; and 
the fall thereof was great : upon thele ruines King Nj- 
ns built again, but with more humble intentions,and more 
 happieproceedings, Semiramis contitmed the work , and 
encloſedall within a wall of that height and thickneſs, that , 
wee ſhall hereafter in her life make bold to ask the queſtion, - 
whither *twas hers orno; in the mean time, doubting leſt 
it will prove too great a work for a woman. | 
This Citi: hath been deſervedly ſet forth by the indu- 
Qs 3 Ke; . ſtrie of manie, and thoſe moſt famous Writers; as Strabo, 
Tepr& » Diodorus, Herodotus , Solinus, Plinie, and Fuftatbius upon 
oY ve Dionyfius Afer, &c. For the form of the Citie, it was tour 
(i'r hy ſquare, as Herodotus faith ; the walls ſo thick that two 
—_ ;. Coaches might meet upon the breadth : for the Circuit, 
Flu; *Aciay the Autors above mentioned agree not. The moſt exat Tra- 
70s £v6- dition for this js that of Clitarchas, that the wall was 3 65 
Yealer 5 furfongs about, which divided by 8,ſet off for the _ 
Confer) 45 4, the number of Engliſh miles in the whole compaſs, 
cuele x allowing eight furlongs for one mile. Clitarchas addeth, 
wire» x that the wal] was finiſhed in one yearcach daie one furlong, 
—_—_ till the 365 was compleatly ended, which is the juſt com- 
ley - 
nur vis T3r inteully gon iginoluanIn 'wdy Tow deihudlr Fj cadior Smmfioe- 
= Ado Bib. Þ. Berodotus faith , the wall was 52 of the Kings cubits 
in thickneſs, ©. Curtin 32 ſourin thickneſs, Quinta Curtins tb. 5. 
ple- 
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plement of the Julian Solar year in daies , not reſpeftin 
chat fraction of Hours and minutes, in which the Aitrono- Toreiry Y 
mers agree nobetter then ourClocks and Dials, as the Pro 7,,; 2; » 


'verbis. The height of the wall was 200 Cubites, the To- BeGunay & 


wers 10 foot higher then the Wall, To approve what hath #29, irs 

been ſaid concerning this ſpacious Citie, hear what the *X#% 3% 

great philoſopher diſcourſeth in the third of his Politicks, {4 yn v2. 

that Babylon was ſo wide and ample, that three daies after it py, 3 6- 

was taken, one part of the Citie knew nothing of it. The as ns y& 

buildings in this place were not continuedto the Walls,nor 9*9% :<- 

to themſelves, and it there had been no more ſocietie among on we a 

the inhabitants, then there was among their houſes they ;, ++ 7 

had ſcarce ere com together; for their dwellings were all al- 7; uiG- 

ſander; but the reaſon was politick to avoid the furie of fire, 75s Tiaras, 

and undergo a ſeige in war, for the waſt which laie between loatlixd 

the houſes, in time ofa fiege was ſowen and the increaſ ſuf- "**'2 * 

ficient to maintein themſelvs within themielvs : by reaſon 

whereof it was impoſſible to win this cirie : for againkt a 

famine they had thus provided, and other waie there could 

beenone,. for the wall of the citie was an impregnable 

fence againit the ſtrongeſt Rampiers ; and hence ir was that 

Darizs could not attein to the conqueſt of Bebylon, without 

a famous ſtratagem, as Juſtine relateth out of Trogus Pompey. Zuftin«lib. x 

This Cicic opened it {elf at an hundred gates, and thoſeall 

of braſs. In the midſt of the Citie upon the one fide of Eu- 

pbrates ſtood the Kings palace, a ſtatclie and ſumptuous ſtru- 

Qure, on the other fide of the river likewiſe in the midſt 

ſtood the Temple of Fove Bel!, and in the midſt of chat were 

erefted 57 Toftie towers upon the eighth, that beeing a fur- 

long high, and as much in breadth, from the top of this 

Tower the Chaldeans made their Aſtronomical obſervations 

as the noble Tzcho in his Yraniburgum. In this Temple was Ga in 7) 

placed the golden Image of Jupiter , which wasto bee feen 7p, g.4. 

inthe daies of Diodarus the Sicilian, in height fourtic foot. nowical 
Wee have reſerved for the laſt place, that bold _— of Epifſt. the 

Artin the Honti penſiles , thatpleaſant Paradiſe which the diſcriprion 

Syrian King plantedupon the battlements of a Tower, the =P - ; 

top whereof was the baſe of the whole work, the foundaci- _ 

Bb 2 on 
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on of the garden was laid in ſtone, above that were placed 
Hurdles compaGted together with {limie ſulphur, theſe were 
covered over with brick, and that overlaied with Sheets of 
lead, upon which was caſt abundance of earth manured 
with that dexteritic, that plants grew there as properly as 
in their native ſoil. Strange indeed it. was to ſeea wood 
upon the top of an houſ, and. that trees rooted in fone 
ſhould grow 5 © foot in heighth ; and yet the credit hereof 
hath an intereſt in the beſt Autors, both among the Greeks 
and Latines, And this was once the flouriſhing eſtate of 
Babylon, that fierie furnace in which it pleaſed God to di(- 
ſolv the hardeſt hearts of the moſt retraftarie Jews. But 
now Bel is bowed down and Nebs ſtoopeth , no Afabian 
pitcheth his tent there, nor Shepheard his fold :. But Fiim 
crieth in the Palaces, and the Houſes are full of Ohim ; The 
Oftriches dwell there, and the Satyres dance there. 

* 1654 Thus leaving Babylon the beautie and pride of the Chalde- 
Meſopota- #5 weecom unto Meſopotamia, which bordereth apon this 
mia. Countrie South and by weſt. This is called in Scripture 
Aram nabaraim, that is Aram between the two Rivers, to 

wit, Tigris and Eupbrates,here Abraham ſojourned at Carras, 

L.Florys, famous for the fight of Craſſus : this alſo was the Countrie 

' © of Labanthe Syrian. 

Further Welt Tigris boundeth Aſbur : Moſes calleth it 

Hiddekel , which Rabbi Chimchi derive's from 311 and 57, 
either ſaith hee, becauſ the waters are of a ſharp taſte, orel( 

becauſ they are of a ſwift courſs; The Chardeans call it dig- 

lath My37 the Arabians 73M Aldiglath, all for the ſame 

reaſon : for the word Diglath or Diglito, as Plinie hath pre- 

ſerved it, is corrupted out of Hiddekel; or if Diglatb bee a 
primitive, the reaſon is notwithſtanding the ſame, for that 

Aviſtatetes alſo ſignifieth a thing narrow and ſwift. Let Foſephus bee 
ad Scholiaſt. the interpreter. Tiyers 3 Aryadd, && © pegs?) 73 wile. cerbry- 
penn Frag 7& 650. for this cauſ alſo it was called Tigris, though Ari- 
4nd. ftotle himſelf hath faid otherwiſe, who, as hee is introduced 
by the Scholiaſt of Dionyſius Afer, teſtifieth that in. times 

paſt this river had been called Sulax, which,faith hee,fignifh- 

eth x«lepigns prone or precipitate (ſuch indeed it is) _— 


Ifa.13.19. 
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after times. Tizris, from that Tiger which carried mad Bac- 

chus, | know not whether. But the word ict ſelf diſcover- 

eth its own Etymon, TigrFfrom 03 gir, fignitying in the 

Perſian tonguean arrow : to which it wee add the Hemantick 

Ferter F1 Tas, wee have the word entire P3N Tiger or Ti- ; 
Cris , becauC the ſtream of this river ran ſo ſwitt, that it © 
was moſt like the projetion of an Arrow out of a Bow. 

and this is the opinion of ©yintus Curtius, and others. And 

well might netice bee taken of the ſwiftneſs of this River, 

the ſtream of wioſe currentuſually ran as faſt in one daie, .,. 

as the moſt nimble footman can do in ſeven, if Shichard hath nary 
not miſtaken in his Taric of the Kings of Perſia; where hee guy Perf, 
citeth Plinieand Solinus, but none could give him occaſion p.z06. 
ſo to ſaie, fave ottely Dionyſius Afer in theſe words, where. 
ſpeaking of Tigrz, hee thus ſetteth down. 

molaupS ans dadyrur 

Tigers wuppeirns gigs?) pooy i000 hauyor, 

Tearoy #ydblJev bv, Goov EBT ower uae Gdev Tor 


"IoWpÞ x} neamves dvig dvuomy dfitye. — 
Which words perhaps Shickard might underſtand in that 
ſenſ, in which wee have cited him; but the Poets intent is 
fac otherwiſe, as hee may underſtand that readeth his Scho- 
Haſt who beſt underſtood him; for Euſtatbius upon thoſe 
words thus diſcourſeth, 

Ailrar) 5 awinur Ut aolaudt vror (id oft Tigris & Euplrates.) : 
300, av ( qnolv') els iCloper Fung Ihu© x} neuun'ts of vig 3s? , Enftath, in 
Tay; idirns dvd ayer, inld 33, qnolv iuegar 5 win of molapay Pics Afr 
Hs irry urs ardel, nelisiv, dafeiny x inaggo ts id. Oc. 

Wherefore, according to the judgement of the Scholiaſt, 
the meaning of his Poets , that the diſtance of the two ri- 

vers Tigris and Eupbrates, is as much as the beſt fitted tra- 
- yeller could go in (oven daies ; that isas muchas if hee had 
faid, Meſopotamia in-breadth would prove to a good foot- 
man ſeven daies journie. So though Tigris bee #dJepay 3x- 
5 andvror, of all Rivers the ſwifteſt, yet in- this opinion 
hee hath made more haſte then good ſpeed; Wee haveſuth-- 
ciently lingred upon theborders of Aſſyria, wee will now 


travel inthe Countrie » begining firſt with Adiabene. be- 
Bb3z cauſ: 


—_——_ 
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becauſ as Plinie and Solings teltite, Adiabene eſt Aſſyriorum 
initium- The begining of 4ſbur is that part which is ca]- 
led Adiahene , for here *tis probable that the founder made 
the firſt plantation of his Aſſyrians, becauſ the King Nim- 
red firſt conquered this place, and ſetled the Government in 
a Mecropolis ere&ed by hinſelf. 

It was called Adiabene, not as the Greeks have vainly con= 
je&ured from Habbo and « 73 ngtiimar, becaul this was a 
place of hard paſſage, as Strabo , Evuftathius, and the reſt; 
for this conceit is refuted by Marcellinus, a traveller in theſe 
parts, who witneſſeth that hee paſſed over a certain River 

Ammiaus Called Adiavas, from which the place was called firlt Adia- 

Marcellinu vene, which word when ir came among the _ they 

in vita Fulis changed, v into þ, neceſſitie often urging them to this, for 

«n-pag 30% want of that letter in their Alphabet, fo where the Original 

edit. Lugdun readeth David, 11 , the Septuagint they read 428i , the 
Evangeliſts reteining the ſame. 

Ninive trbs, 1 Adiabene that which firſt and beſt deſerv's ourdiligence 
is the thrice noble ſeat of Ninus. The Scripture Stile's it 
both in Moſes and the Prophets, wrbs magna Dee, and there- 
fore ſeeing God himſelf hath taken notice of it, wee will 

take themore. 

rut Te was called Ninive from Ninus, quaſi Nini, 51\2 Naveb, 
that is the habitation of Ninus, becauſ Ninas ſet the laſt hand 
© the complement of chisCirie, and there kept his Courr. 
Bat hee that laid the firſt foundation was the ſon of Cham, 
not Sem; though our Engliſh Metaphraſe hath fo tran(la- 
ted. To decide the matter hear Moſes himſelf : VINT] 52 
FAM ITY WM NMELNDW In which words, 
our Tranſlation taketh Aſſur for a perſon, which beyond all 
doubt ſhould bee taken for a place, and then it run's thus : 
From that land ( to wit Babylon) hee ( that is Nimrod ) 
went out into Afpur and builded Ninive. And this is the 
meaning of Moſes in the minde of that moſt learned Jew 
Ramban, or R. Moſes benNachman, as fhall appear by his 
gloſs upon the place, as hee is cited by A4barbinel in his 
Commentaries upon Bereſþith. - ; 


Ramban ſaith, ny 1 $2 103 Þvinu jan'an 19 
| i pb 
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Px M2 Du wy 2 muny 1D. Ne INIT 
RIM WI Tx Fr MIN FNRU) FIN 
mMox? x0) 17D8 YI NUR FRY? NOR Ramban in 
Abarbinelis Commen, ad Bereſhith. T heſe words intend thus 
much. Ourot that land went Nimrod to rule over the 
Countrie of Aſbur and there hee built Ninivie, and the reſt 
of that Province's great Cities , whereof ( Moſes ) maketh 
mention, and this Text PWN eq is all one ag if it 
had been wwNy &c. Thus Ramban,who alſo citeth a Con- 
cordance neceſlarily requiring the like expolition in the like 
caſe, as ſaith hee y7IR 1116 N7n7 , muſt bee rendred 
as if it had been 1y1NT FvonTny Ranban in thisis not 
ſingular, nor hath wanted his deſerved approbation among 
our own moſt learned Writers. For thus readeth M. Fobn 
Druſius , fo Tremeliys, judicious Calvin, and diligent Pare- 
us : none without good reaſon, for what ſhould Aſſur the 
ſon of Sem do among rhe children of Cham? And again , 
hee that built Babel, was as likely to build Ninive. The 
founder therefore of this Citie was Nimrod, for the fituati- 
on thereof, it was fer upon the River Tigris A late 
Writer of our own in his Microcoſin hath made bold to 
diſplace it, affirming that it was built upon Expbrates,which 
if it do not otherwiſe appear , I will ingenionſly repenc 
the mention of him, whom notwithſtanding 1 ſhould alſo _ 
have ſpared in this place, had hee himſelf ſpared great Sca- 
liger in a leſſer matter : were it not that I count it frivolous 
tocite a modern Antor in a matter of Antiquitie; to this 
one I could oppoſe the Autoritie of manie, amongſt whom 
Ninive upon Tigry is as ordinarie, as London upon Thames- 
But to fetch that ſituation upon this River, from the ſame - 
fountain which they did, ] appeal to the Antients. 

Amongſt the Latines Plinze is plain, that Ninw the Citie 
RNood uponthe River Tigris. Among the Greeks thus Hero« 
detus, ſpeaking of a certain Trench, i5x# 5 is 2 Tora= 
. why ns 7% *Euvgpirico us Thy Tire wag* fy Niv® abs Untelles > 
where out of all doubt , though the Text bee ſomthing 
cryptical, yet wap" % js not to bee referred to Eupbrates, or | 
the Trench, but to Tigris, as the fame Autor ———_ 
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himſelt in Euterp, where hee plainly faith, that Tiyris 
ran's by Ninive- Arrian in his book of the atfairs of old 
India ſpeaking of Tigris thus writeth , 5% pior 'o$ *Agwwins 
a> av NTvWw, TdAa @13 weydnlu x; wdauats, &©c, that 
is, Tigris runing out of Armenia antiently a great and famous 

Arrien. re. Citie, &c. whereatrultie and faicthtul Writer hath plainly 

rum Indic ſet down our defire. To theſe wee add the laſt and greateit , 
our maſter Ptolomie, according to whom wee have placed 
this Citie upon this River towards the Sun riting. 

Belides this conſent of the Greeks, ſumm up the whole 
truth in the Autoritie of an Hebrew Geographer, and hee, 
teſt;s oculatus, to wit, the forenamed Benjamin Tudelenſis in 
his Ttinerarie, where making mention of that Citie which 


Py x1 the Arabians call, and others from them Ja 203 Almozal, 


71717 faith that Citie is built upon Hiddekel ( that is Tigris) on 
YD'D IND the one {ide, over againſt Ninive, a bridg onely berween 
NTMD1W itand Ninive; if therefore Hoſal bee built upon Tigris, 

FAUuN there beeing but a Bridg between it and Ninive, itis appa- 
MM ND rentin the judgment of an eje-witneſs, that wee have pla- 

S711 ced ic where it ſhould bee. Onely Diodorus difſenteth whe- 
[2771212 ther by an errorin the Text, or by mifinformation, one or 

F312 other it is likely : for wee muſt not forſake all theſe, to lean 
7377w3N to one. The reaſon of his error might bee, becauſ in fine 
Benjamin, theſe two Rivers meet and becom one and the ſame. 
Itinerar fol. Ninus therefore was ſetupon Tigris, not as Diodorus up- 

on Euphrates, norupon the River Lycus, as M Nicolas Ful- 

ler in his Miſcel/anea, who for that opinion citeth all thoſe 

almoſt, whom wee have introduced tor the contrarie,adding 

alſo Ammianus Marcellinus, an Autor as hee faich beyond all 
exception , which wee denie not ; onely this wee have 

found, that both hee and the reſt are by Fuller in this mat- 

ter milinterpreted, as hee that diligently readeth ſhall bee 
readieto teltifie.. For the fituation thus much. For the. 

' circuit and compaſs thereof, the Prophet. Fonab deſcribeth 
FwWhU it to bee a great Citie, even in the cies of God, of three daies 
'N? Journie, Diodorus faith , that the fides thereof were inequi- 
Jane 3. lUiter, the longeſt ſides containing 150 furlongs in length, 


the 
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the ſhorteſt go. According to which dimenfion of the parts 
the whole. circuit muſt bee 480 furlongs, which dividedby 
eight, ſer off for the Quotient 60, the number of Englith 


miles , meaſuring the compaſs of this citie. Fhe words of 


Diodorus are thele, "Ex]i9% won Tv Taxol , iT2ehuns due 
Tis xr nap lCf T8 oper Tye 4 5 We parggheer mhdpar ixa- 


ound 0, ui ove Fw@- 2» cadiwy Tezrodiay x, yori 
 xorle, Tis al & 5 Sis on. Troaurhy 33 wiruv #5 v53e;y 
Edo, xald 75 73 uiyth© 6% aferbiny, x) TW oft 7) TAN pi 
yeronyinr(y, TN op SULG eye 7) THy0 aedir p, 72.5 
wAdTO- Teiow cguanv immdciuy by ot 4 ouumasles algyu Thy 
488 der ady io 5 taco 1 welexiomyrd 37G tixey wodar duakoaiay » 
&c. where the Autor having diſcourſed upon the immenC( 
and ample circuit of Ninus, addeth, That the Founder fail- 
ed not of his purpoſe : tor after him (ſaith hee) never anje 
erected the like Citie ,, whether wee reſpe& the greatneſs of 
che Compaſs, or the ſtatclineſs of the Walls : for the Walls 
were in height one hundred foot , and ſo thick that three 
Charriots might ride upon the breadth together. Hee addeth 
allo, that the walls were beſet with a thouſand and five 
hundred Towers ; each of them erefted to the height of 
two hundred foot. So far Diodoras : whom after ages m 
for ever gratifie for this pretious monument of Antiquitie, 
(which hee alone ſcemerh tohavepreſerved)for the illuſtrari- 
on of that which the Holie Ghoſt in Scripture more then 
once incalcate's concerning this vaſt and mightie Ninive.” 
ThatGitie of Babe! and this of Ninive by a fatal viciſſitude 
held up the Aſſyrian Monarchie, till the time of Daziaveſh 
the Mede, 'and Cyrus the Perſian. It ſuffered manie over- 
throws, before it received it's laſt: two famous, ' the one by 


the irraption of the River Tigris, which at an inumdation ' 


broke out upon the wall, and threw down twentie furlongs 


thereof, which deſtruftion, (notwithſtanding the ſtream of - 


Interpreters run's otherwiſe ) yet Jet the Learned inquire 


wheeher- it were not plainly foretold by the Prophet Ni- wathum 6.x 
chun Tn thoſe words Fw 1 795 N75 Tay quuA! that verſe, 


is, And with an Inundation paſſing by, = ſhall make a'full end. 
| C *% & 


* 
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y © 1d)eunrus odio, eniliager Bunce). Septueg. Chros 
nologie feemeth tg denie this interpretation ; but each man . 
maſt conlider, that the tims of. this Prophet, or his Pro- 
phecie is not determinate by anie autoricie of Antiquitie , 
and therefore in.the Moderns can bee but conjeftural. That 
&rJoy& the River made this ruine , Diodarns is a pregnant witnels. 
66.0% Theſecond deſtruion was undertaken-and ended by Ne- 
buchadonoſor the King of Babe!, as the Jews in their Chro- 
nologie teſtifie : So Rabbi Saadias upon .the Prophet Du- 
xjel- And indeed this .Citie was too great to bee-deſtroicd... 
at once, becing as wee have ſaid 60 miles .in compaſs. The 
H-e ſhould Reader at the firſt ſight may judg it incredible , were not. 
_— Alcaire in Fg ypt at this daie extant to corre his unbelief ; 
Se Fobly ® place, as Buntingius-hath noted,. no leſs incircuit ; and ſo 
Leo Africa: POpulous, that there oncedied of. the Plague, in one daie 
— twentic thouſand. 
* The Prophet Fonab writeth, that in the citie of Ninive, by 
the teſtimonie of God himſelf , were more then one hun- 
dred and twentie thouſand perſons, which could not diſcern - 
between their right hand and their left. If there were {0 
manie children, ithen at the proportion, the inhabitants. 
were almoſt innumerable. 
The Tomb of Nizus was almoſt as admirable as the Cirie; - 
but of that in his Life. 
It may now b&e ſaid-of Ninive, which once was of a. 
great Citie in Strabs, Aapna Civitas magna Solitudo : The 
greater Ninive was, the greater are her ruines : for now, Tbe 
xejoicing Citie that dwelt careleſly, that ſaid in her heart T am, and . 
there is none beſides mer, bow is ſpee becom a deſolation? a place for 
beaſts te lie down in ; everie one that paſſetb by ber ſhall biſs and . 
wag, bis bead. Zephan. 2. 15. Againlt this Cicieprophecied- - 
Fonab, Nachum, Zephanie, &e. 
Ic is at this daie falſely called -Moſall, and at. that place - 
Nefſteris his Seftaies have takentheir Shelter, that Heretick . 
of Conſtantinople condemned by a Synod at Epbeſus, &c. 
3 Next unto Ailiabene is: Arbelitis, ſo called from the moſt 
hea antient citie Arbela, which notwithſtanding what Strabo. . 
Ir, Bel, © hath ſaid of the ſon of Atbmoness, I would diligently de- 
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rive of 11 py Ir Bel, thatis the Citie of Belus, who 

was no doubt the firſt founder thereof, after the death of 

Nimrod. At Arbe ly/ was that bloodie battel between Dar- 

m_ and the great Alexander for the Empire of the world, 
as the common talegoe's : but Arrian inthe deſcription of 
this expedition affirmeth-the contrarie, from the teſtimonie 
of two eje-witneſzes, Ptolemens and Ariftobulus: adding that 
the battel was pitcht at Gaugamela; the ſame thing Plutarch 
-hath obſerved. Thy 3 —_— udylw mes Augeny wh on *Ag- 
Birixors, warty it moot yedguomw, dna. o hors Juba Tur 

Tv, Scaliger giveth the reaſonof this miſtake, Becagſ, ſaith 

"hee, Arbela was famqus, and therefore better deſerved to car- 
ric awaie the credit'of ſuch a vitorie then Gavgamela, a poor 
obſcure Village, which before him Arrian hath ſaid , 0s yur. 
$2 3x bs Tavydune, dvd xipn, s werydan, id iviues@ 5 y0+ Arrians in 
£4) off excl 149 72 Groue Gaugamela((aith hee) isno citie , exp ditione 

: . of 5 ? Alexandri 
but a village, and but a little village, the place no waie ta- © Ou 
mous , and bearing but a homely name. And therefore hee | , >... 
faith, wit Joxci wits Toe Te *AgCina daniyxdle mls SiGar 5, oper in 
This weydans pens. Whereas hee ſaith that Gaugamelais known 6b. de emen- 

. but by a homely name, it deſery's further enquirie. Scaliger datione tem- 
faith , that the word Gaugamela is in the x of the Frm 
place as much asthe inwards of a Camel, which ſignification Ga, 
the word indeed will bear in the Aſſyrian tongue , but L>oa, 
what reaſon ? Thelearned Critick anſwer's, That ſorh of 
the Antients have ſaid that a Camels Inwards were there in- ;,,, ns Ca- 
terred. Cauſabon in his notes upon Strabo, deriveth ie from mel fyaifi- 

"Geh and Gamal, Geb ſignifying an eminent high place'; but cers. 

Strabo himſelf hath given the beſt , and the moſt antient E- 
tymon, who ſetteth down that it was called Gaugamela, that 
is,ſaith hee, the Houſ of a Camel : and this will hold, for 
\ ſo Gaugamele might with a facile error bee written for Nau- 
amela , there beeing no difference between Gimel and Nun, LG, 
ta ſmal apex or excreſcence, which oft-times eſcape's the nw 
Printers diligence, and more often might the Tranſcriber's 
haſte : and ſeeing it was Nexgamela from 11) and 193 Naab 
K Gamal, it fignifieth properly and aptly the houſ or habita- 
tion of a Camel. Thereaſon of this impoſition is well rs 
; Cc 2 
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dred by. Straþo, becauſ ſaith hee, Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpis 
beſtowed that place. of reſt and tood upon his wearie taint- 
ing Camel, which had tired out himliclt in his hard. ſervice. 
At Gaugamela therefore, not at Arbele was tought that ta- 
mous battel of thetwo mightie Monarchs for the Diademe 
of the world, which fortunate Alexander brought awaie , 
Heaven it ſelf. bearing witnels thereto by an Eclipſ of the 
Moon. | 

Not far from Arbela is the Mountain Nicatorium Nuxe|6c:ov 

ve& » as Strabo cal's it ( for in Ptolemie wee tinde it not) A- 
Ptolome us lexander the Great gave it that name trom nw, vinco, that 
lib.Geeg. ir might bee, as to this daie jt is, a conitant Trophie ot that 

famous vi&orie which this King atcheiv'd at Gauzamela. 

In this Countrie of Arbelitis , Strabo allo placeth the Ci- 
tie Demetrias, as allo the Temple of Areas, and the. Palace 
of the King of Perſia, with the bituminous Fountain, all 
which wee have ſet down according to his deſcription. 

Upon the River Capris ſtandeth Orobaz which Funins 
wcll conjeftureth to bee no other, then that which Moſes in 
Geneſis.calleth Reboboth. 'In the South coaſt of Arbelitis, be- 
tween Caprus and Gorgus , Ptolomie placeth Thelbe , which . 
perbaps was ſo called from, Tubal, as alſo another Citie pla- 
ced by the ſame Ptolomie in Babylonia without our Chart, ſo 
called out of doubt from Tubalcain, for hee writeth Thelbe- 

| _  cain with no great error. | 
Arrapachiti- . Next to Arbel.tis is Arrhapachitis, ſo called from Arrbapa 
dis regio. aCitie lying in this coalt Eaſt and South upon the Timits of 
 Apolloniatis* This Arrbapachitis, Junius had once conceived 
ro bee no other but Arpatis, and the chiet citie thereof to 
haye been that Arpad, which is ſpoken of in the Kings, and 
. elſwhere: but this Learned Commentator corre&eth him- 
ſelf in the 49 of the Prophet Feremie, verſ the 23. This 
Coaſt doubtleſs took it's name Arpachetis, from: Arphacſad 
the ſon of Sem, and brother to the founder Aſur. Here 
lieth Darna, Obana and the reſt, places better known by 
their names then oughtelſ, Next chem the Sambate, -and 
. below Appolloniatis, famous for the Metropolis from 
_ Whence it had it's name. Theſe names are reckoned up. by 
| » Va- 
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Vudian, Glarean,Volateran, and Niger 3 men who altogether 
followed Ptolomie in their Chronographie of the Land of 

Aſbur : more then the names will hardly bee tound eicher 

in them or eliwhere, onely Apollonia, nor much of that. 

But 4a>orls deſerv's our conlideration, for which wee gra- 

tifie old Tſidore the Characenian cited by Athenexs, for other- 

wiſe wee had neverattained to the knowledg of that place. 

which Moſes callech Calanne in the land of Singar, for 

that Calanne without queſtion is the Metropolis of this _. 
Countrie Calonitis which our Autor old -1ſidore calleth 4. 7; , , 
aw , as wee have placed it x«aovizs faith hee, licch ſo, that ,, 40@cux35 
it is ſeparated from the Medes by the Mountain Z422&, as ws. 


wee have ſaid, 


E 


Thus-wee have indeavoured the delineation of the fa- 
* mous frontiers of. 01d Aſbur, which the reader if hee pleaſ 
thay behold in our Chart; alwaies-.provided- that hee bee 
not offended at this, that wee have drawen the loweſt paral- 
lel equal to the highett- of that Latitude ; for "cis eaſily 
known to my ſlender. 8kil , that ſeeing Topographical 
plains are all portions cut out of the entire Sphears, there- 
tore the Parallels as.they increaf in Latitude ought to bear 
a different proportion to their Meridians : yet this curious 
caurſ( wee took not in a matter that needeth it not, bur - 
projeted the Chartupon a Parallelogram., becauſ in a di- 
ttance no greater ,, far a purpoſe of no greater moment, the: - 
diſproportion can-nothing prejudicethe Deſcription, ,, © 


He State-Government of A{ſyria was Regal, it began | 

: in Tyrannie, which Ariſtetle cal's the Vice of a Mo- ?Avliceopes 
narchie: it continued under ;the_ ſucceſſion 'of abſolute 75 :&a0-. 
Princes from ove Bel to Belſhazar. The policie which this 7 0 
Countrie did enjoiz was as inall other Kingdoms, Ecclefi- —_— 
aſtical and Civil. In their Ecclefiaſtical policie wee conli- id ef, 4uzp- 
der their Religion.” God they ſerved, but not the true 3 nor 714a wo- 
one, but manie andfall. ' - their Deities, for the-moſt part, !*?Xi«s- 
were placed in Heaven; the Sun, Moon and- Stars; and in-- 

Cc3 decd . 
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deed, were men allowed to chuſe themſelvs a God : this was 
ſomwhart atolerable impietie , for ſuch great Atronomers 

to adore the Hoſt of Heaven. 
The Manner how they worſhiped the Sun is ſet down by 
Macrobiuax Macrobius, whodeſcribeth the Image under which this Pla- 
Satwnz pri- net was adored, addingunto his defcription-a Symbolical 
mo. Cap- 17 interpretation. To the Sun they facrificed Horſes, and the 
e 23. * reaſon was, becanf they ju it convenient, that the 


* ©:3y $i moſt nimble God ſhould bee ſerved with the ſwifteſt Obla- 


e "_ tions. The Altars whereupon theſe Sacritices were offered, 
:-«— theyeretedeitherin Courts, as 2 Reg. Chap. 21. verl 
Syso im open 24 


we. %G- 5- Orell upon the tops of their Houſes, as Zefh. 1.5. 
IN #70 

Tis Quoles fS Ozor md Texice, adiler 3 Srnran 73 Tdy 1500 Saliorlas. 
Herddoz. lib. ſecundo De Mapagetts loquens, ide etiam Xenopbon de Armeniis ſeribit_, 
eander etiam cauſſam reddens Lb, quarts, *Avabas. | 


Iſaiah, Tremelius ſuppoſeth that the Prophet intendeth this God 
of the Sun by that which hee calleth Nebo, but that deſery- 
eth further cnquirie: Doubtleſs Nebo was fon notable Sta- 
tue among the Teraphins , and what they were wee will now 
ſtrive to diſcover. 411 Tarapb theroot and fingular of 

Teraphim ſeemeth properly to have {ignified anie diſhoneſt 

ywh9 31 diſgraceful matter, as Elias Tisbites intimateth in the word 

TP WON Taraph ; where alſo hee inſtnuate's both the affinitie and 

mig Etymologic of the Latine word tarpitude, from this Hebrew 
ran Ford Taraph. For ſofaith hee the Latines call, id quod turpe 

Twink If, ea Turpitudo, And for this canſ the Hebrews 

7 Called that Magical divination of their Heathen neighbours 

Tecph, Which was made by inchanted Heads and Statues Turpab, 

PM : x 
and thoſe Images ſo charmed Teraphim : for the Teraphim 
"TINED) ygere certain or houſhold-Gods in which the Divel 
YT TU made anſwer to the fimple Heathen 3 their making is thus 
65 mc ſet forth by Tisbites out of Rabbi Eliezer. in the 36 Chapter 
way mma wie vp S131 wn MR ppno WAL purmNy 
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whole words wee may render in this manner, ſpeaking of 
thoie Idols, I bave found ({aith hee) tbet the Teraphim are 
thus contrived. They cut the throat of a firſt born male, they pul 
off bis bead and powder it with ſalt and odors , ( Then) they 
write upon a plate of Gold the name of an unclean Spirit putting 
tbat under the bead, then place they this head upon ſom wall, ſet- 
ing burning Lamps before it, and ſo warſbip in the preſence thereof, 
and of theſe Laban asked counſel, &xc. as wee have ſet down 
in the margine foregoing. So the Chaldee Paraphraſt in 
Hoeſee rendreth T _— by 1TMQ Mecbauvi, Indicans, ſhews 
ing ordeclaring : For that was the condition. of theſe Te- 
rapbim, as Rabbi.Chimechi alſo approveth in the Root Tgraph 
and Delrio an expert Magician in his Animadverhons upon - 
the words of Laban. 2 

The like is ſer down in the Bookof R. Simeon Ben-Fo= 
chai which is called Zobar. fol. ny. upon the words of Mo- j,, n. pix - 
ſes, 7537 And Labanwent, &c. It is therefore njanifeſt,that 5yri, 
the Terapbim-were nothing el1{ but the heads of firſt born 
males, made and ere&ed under the influence: of ſom certain 
Planet under whom-ſom certain-Spirit (as -Orifieb over Sa- 
turx was predominant, whoſe name muſt bee ingraven in 
ſom thin plate, and placed ceremoniouſly under the- Head, - 
this don, Lamps muſt bee ſolemnly burned before it, and .. 
then after ſom diabolical Exorcifms, Necromantically per- 
formed the head ſhall prove vocal. The tale goe's current 
amongſt us, that our Countrieman Roger Bacon once framed - 
fach a kinde of Magical Machination in Braſs. Doubtleſs 
Albert the Great ſpent thictie years to frame out a ſtatue like 
. a man, and in theend bythe apt compoſure of certain en- 
gines and manie-moovyable machinations, taught the Image Aquinas- 
to ſpeak; but *rwas much, if not Magick: for ſpeak it did be = 
and that ſo Articulately, that ic well nigh frighted a great _ _ 
Schoolmartout of his wits, even Thomas Aquinas himlelf, pieces, 
as Boterus relateth . 

That which perſuadeth us that the Idol Nebo was one of 
the Terapbim, is the Erymon of the name; for Nebo is deri- 
ved froma root, which fignifieth to Prophecie or Divine, as - 
they did by the Þrapbim, for that reaſon of the word is _ 


. 
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M27ÞI) dred by the Fews. So Abarbines upon that place in Tſaiab , 
199 122 Nebo ſtoopeth. ) Thatthe A4ſſrians uſed Terapbim is mani- 
121 171w felt by the Storie of Labaz. 1 hat they were noted Magiti-- 

Cetera l:ge ans and Altrologers, Simetba the Witch in 7 beocritus doth 
in loco Citalo gmanifeſily declare, where ſpeaking of her Veneficial 
any f 1, Philtre, ſhee.confelſah to theMoon in the Dorick Language 
eo 4 that ſhee learned thoſe tricks of a Traveller that came from 
e>c, Thecc. * the Land of Aſbury that is, (faith the- Scholiaſt) from a 
in pbarma- friend of hers that was an Aſſyrian. Who alſo addeth, that 
ceutris. the Aſſyrians were a Nation'in Magick moſt exat. - And 
| =p Neq = therefore ſeeing it cannot bee determined for certain what 
” —S this Nebo ſhould bee, 1 know not why this conje&ure may 
Toieora not with others haye it's pardon, ſeeing it hath. broughc 
vevire, ſom prohabilitie, | 

R——_ Th therefore the Aſyrians worſhiped the Sun , *tis 
19S a manifeſt: as alſo that they worſhiped him not under the 
reefs war name of Nabo; this Nabo beeing,as wee have conjeftured,ſom 
yeias. one more _noted. then the reſt among the Terapbim , but if 
Scholiaſtes anie plea to ask 2.ntiquitie for the name of this great God 
mays the-Sun, hee ſhall finde his: Anſwer in Muacrobius, who tel- 
a P# ch us that the great God of Aſbur was the Sun, and that his 
in bortis po- Name was Adad ; which, ſaith hee,by iInterpretation ſigniti- 
nd Achad in eth ( one) ſo indeed N11 Ada in the Aſſyrian tongue 
medio,come- doth fignitie from the Hebrew 1118 Achad, unus. A grea- 
dentes Car- tr creſtimonie of this Idolatrie then Macrobius, wee finde in 
ep: 2. the Prophet Eſay in the laſt Chapter, where God threatneth 


—_ my-. to confound thoſe that purifie themſelvs in Gardens ( v8 


r4, confi 11 faith the Text ) Achar Achad, bebind Achad that is ei- 
dentw uni ther the Temple, or rather ſom Idol ere&ed to the honor 
—_ e- of the Sun, not unhappily placed in the midiſt of their 


patties. * Gardens, where each ſpeftator might dailie behold and 


admire the pregnant effe&ts of the Sun's vigorous in- 
fluence, and powerful operation. *Tis the accurate inter- 
pretation' of the learned Scaliger, in his notes upon the 
Greek Fragments, page 35, approved alfo by another $ca- 
liger of our own, M, Fobn Selden in that choice work of 
his upon the Syrian Gods. Both theſe conſent that the Ido- 
latrous Rites ſpoken of in the ſame yer{, fake but up a ſu- 


per- 


= 
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-perſiitious kinde of Luſtration. The former part of their 
-gloſs is undoubtedly true, the Jate® whether it bee or no, 
it is no waie necef{arie for this place,” nor (f{ince they have 
-faicd it) thele years to determine. It wee nothing help, ic 
ſhall nothing hinder that wee add thereunto ; that in the 
verl, as wee have ſet down, mention is made of Mice which 
-bear their ſhare in the Abomination, for ſo ſaith the Text 
They that purifie themſelvs in Gardens behinde Acbad, in the mid- 

. -Ulle, eating Abominable\fleſh, as of Swine and Mice, &c. 

Alexander ab Alexandro relateth che -molſt of the Antient 
kindes ot Luftrations , maketh no mention of Mice. 
_ to bee noted, that manie rites performed in theſe 
Exerciſes, were altogether Magicat 3 in that ſenſ the Mice 
-may take place, and com within the verge of cheir Glols : 
for a Mouſ is wei C9, an Elf which Conjurers are 
not unacquainted with. Hear what they lay, | 

Take the liver of a Mouſ and give ic in a Fig to the Swine 
-and they ſhall tollow ttie doner which waie or whither hee _ 
littech. - Pierius in his admirable diſcourſ upon the gy. Pieri%s de 
ne Rs” "nf "Mare, 

ptian Hieroglyphicks introducerh an experiment to prove 
this Charm, which himſelf ſaw at Patavium. 

All this is the more probable, becauſ as wee have alrea- 
dieprooved, our Aſſyrians were greatly given to exorciſms, 

And ſo wee have don with their Idolatrie to the Sun. 

Herodotus telleth further, that theſe Aſſyrians alſo wor- 
ſhiped the'Moon , and good reaſon , or. elf they had no- 

God all night, a time as I ſuppoſe, wherein they had moſt 

need. wr worſhiped the Moon under the name of My- 

litta, which word. Scaliger hath well noted, | in their JL. xo 
Language fignifieth Genetricem , in which wed it, may * **- 
not unaptly bee applied toithe Moon, whole power Mylita, 
though 'ordinarie , Philoſophie ſuppoſeth- to. bee meerly 4 
paſſive, yet not without a ContradiRion, the ſame Philoſo- 7,74, «4 
phie allowing the light of the Sun to have a ſenſible andf,aqments 
neceſſarie aCtivitic upon the.inferior bodies , allowing al- Yet. Grece- 
{othelight of the Moon to bee borrowed from the Sun,'%®, &*6- 
and *twere a notable incongruicie,that the ſame light ſhould 

'bee aRive in the Sun, and paſlive in the Moon 3; but if the 
SEL, | Dd Moon 


A 


—_ Tar wa.” 


: TW * 


Moon #idxothing elp the ſecond cauſſes in Generation, 
yetin the dibning fofch *cisevident, for this. is mott cer- 
tain , thougheveric Midwife hath not obſerved ſo much , 

'thacthe moſt eafie deliverie a woman can-.have, is alwaies 
in the increaf; reward/and in thefull of the/Moon, and the 
hardeſt labors in the new and filene Moon.z which Aftrono- 
mers call the Synode or Conjunttion, which was the reaſon _ 
That the Midwives heretofore didabw aigs in ſuch a ca'e. im- 
plore the aide of this Planer, for the :fafe-and eafie deliveric 


- of their Infants. An Example hereof wee:may have - one a- 


'mong manie in the Comedis, where the woman iinthe-ex- 
Trernicie of 'her travel, crje's out tothe Moon, O Funo Laci- . 


' 7a fer opem. And this:amongſt others muſt needs bee a-rea- . 


1on why our Aſjrian worſhipped the Moon, and why they 
"worſhiped her under that 'name. The Propher eremie 
cth mention of 'this worſhip in the 7 Chapter, where 


e alleth the Moon the Queen of Heaven, as our —_ 


m_ on hadkwertowell fndend. The Þ | 
tharth : Women made Cakes to. this Queen ; And nb the * 


_—_ - Wo _ Firſt beazal” che Moon 'was a ' 


2. Be- 
cauſ the Wotenevthetr labor were moſt be oldingto the 
Moon, 'who by her great moiſture mollifie'sthe Secundine 
and tnake's the paſlage-eaſie for the deliverie -of their chil- 
dren. This Cuſtom of cg ey to:the Moon.our 
Anceſtors may . ſeem-not co have ignorant of ; to this. 
date' our women make Cakesatſuchtimes,, yea-the childe 
it felf is no ſooner'borg, bur 'ris- baptized into the names 
of theſe' Cakes; 'for ſo the women call their - babes Cake- 
'bread- Add hereunto 'that "the Saxons did Adore the 


the Moon , to'whom:they fera daie apart, which to this . 
oon-daie, 


'Conjeftare concerning 
edin thehouſ of 'Nifroc 
te cord ice notlagi ll he Roc Vickery coor: 
Ws the :Antient 'Wrigers: gg 

Pia 


daie wee * call M 
Andthus wee have run through the chiefeft Idolatries_ 
of this Nation : 'much more beefaid, and perhaps: . 
hereafter ſhall dee : —_ wee will cw. add a. 
Niſroc.. Sennacherih, as hee worſhip- 
was {lain by his ewo ſons; who or . 
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' plain the matter, his own opition dependeth. upon, the E- ) 
tymon of the word Neſrac which. fignifieth (2 hee ſaith ) | 
Deum fuge mollis, aGod or a Jove 'o95/&, whither as to 
a Sanftuarie Sennacherib might betake himſelf, ic may bee 
fo, I rather ſuppoſe, if may bee ſo bold , - that rac in this 
fignifie's-the Sun ; for ſo this people ſomtimes cal- 
led the Snn , as Francis Funius hath noted upon Shad» 
rec in_the Prophet Daniel. So then this Temple was an 
Aſylum built in Ninive , to the Hanor and under the pro- 
' teftion of the Sun, who was therefore called Neſrac, that «+ 
"is the Sun of flight, for the reaſon given. 
It mightbeeadded how theſe Nations applyed their de- 

votion to the reſt of the Planets, as to Venas that is Shay : 
in the honor of whom their Feaſts were celebrate by the 
ſamerites that the Romane Saturnalia, the ſervants 
down, and-their maſters attending : So alſo wee might pur 
in Chiun, whom ſom cal Saturn, bur of theſe, for ought I See M-Set- 
finde the matter isnot ſo manifeſt ; 'tisonely apparent that **: 
they worſhiped the San and Moon chiefly : and the reſt of 
the Hoſt of Heaven in their order : but of that order and 
manner wee have nothing certain yet to faie, time may 
perhaps favor our induſtrie, and make us acquainted here- 
after with chat, which now wee muſt not bee aſhamed to 
confeſs our ſelves ignorant of. In the interim, wee mult 
content our ſelvs with what hath been ſaid , briefly con- 
. cerningtheir celigious politie, Their Civil cuſtoms ſhall 
now take their places. | - 

- The King of Aſbur was affiſted in the Civil Government 
by a trebble Magittracie, choſen all out of the graveſt and 

molt noble within the Realm 5 The firft ſort were to 


look to the ing of their Vi _— to that. 
nc wddcd He nh. 6 es as to give 
judgment in Matters of Adulterie , &c, The ſecond in 
matters of Theft : Fhe third inthereſt. 

Phylitians theſe have none, they b=cing ſuch whoa 
cannot fave anie man by theirprofeſſion, till they baveloſt 
fom by their praftice. The cuſtom here was, that al 

ſed perſons ſhould bee condyfted _ ——— 
2 
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venient proviſion beeing made for:their ſatetie- there. The 
reaſon was, that all paffengers by ſhould viſic them, by in- 
quiring out the natureot* their diſeal , and giving counſel 
tor the remedie out of profitable experience made by them- 
ſelvs, either in them{elvs or ſom others, upon the like occa-. 
ſion. And to this purpoſe it was provided by a perempto-. 
ric Statute, that no man ſhoul[d dare to pals by the Market- 
place; till hee bad made ſuch inquilition as is: aforeſaid. He- 
rod. in- Clio. Strab lib. 16. 
In this Countcie,it was not in the power of a private man - 
to beſtow his daughter in Mariage , but this was don by a, 
pablick Officer appointed for that purpoſe. The manner 
was thus. POT - 
* Oncetverie year, all mariageable Virgins were brought: 
by that officer into: the Market-place, and there fer to 
Sale; if they were beautiful , the faireſt to thoſe that. 
gave moſt : when all the beſt were thus beſtowed , the 
Monie which was paied in for them, , was given-to the 
reſt which were not fo comelie and meritorious in their 
beautie; .everie One beeing ſupplied with a dowrie pro-. 
portioned to her want : By this means it came to paſs, 
that ſtill the Gentrie and moſt wealthie amongſt the Men- 
had the faireſt among the Women, they beeing beſt a= 
ble both to buie them and to keep them. © Contrarily, 
Strabs, the Commons and poorer people, who had not means 
Herod.ibid. to compaſs the beſt, had means: given them to bee content 
with the worſt. A Law not ſo provident as plaulible, and, 
however it fitted their Common wealth, it would bee ve- 
rie unapt for ours. « ] 
Here followeth a Cuſtom moſt deteſtable and unfit for 
anie. ''Everie woman throughout all the Countrie , was 
bound once in their lives to repair to the Temple of Ye- 
ns, and there ta proſtitute their bodies to whomſoever, 
that would but throw down a certairf* piece of monie , 
were it Teſs 5 or more; - which monie was given to the 
Temple, and tothe honor of the Goddeſs. Their man- 
ney was thus. The Women fate down in the Temple, di- 
Ringuiſhed one from another by little lines of Cord,which 
hee 
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tice that would might take awaie, orbreak, if the Woman 
ſeem'd to-bee cole; and ſo take their Strumpert out of the 
Femple into a by-corner, &c. 

' The Epiltle of Hieremie,(it that bee hjs which wee finde 
annexed to the Apocryphal Baruch ) maketh mention of 
this horcible and impious praftice. 

*At #8 yurainss afeulliiipar gorvie ,  Tais bÞois iynd dw?) Iu 
wiacu Te. inves, fray Js Tr dvifh iinodfie iam TWO 
agg mogdouuay tonndi , Thu axndiov :4ite, brr us nfiw} ac 
aj ; &vTh, £18 T2 gorioy duThs ditppdyn. 

And the women encompaſſed with lines, fit down in the Allies, 
barning Bran for perfume : but if anie of them drawn by ſom that 
paſſeth by lie witb bim, ſhee reprocheth ber fellow that ſh&e was 
not thought as . wortbie as her ff » nor ber Cord broken. 

This Venus alſo they called Mylitta, as they might for 
as good reaſon as they did the Moon : but as in their Gods 
ſo in the names of rheir Gods, hee that readeth ſhall finde 
notable confuſion. Maſter Selden underſtandeth by Suc- 
coth Benoth, nothing elf” bat this Temple or Tabernacle of 
Venus : from 'Benoth al(o' hee "deriverh' her name.. Let - 
the Learned examine it. Bee the conceit true or fall; ic 
is attended with an egregious dexceritie in' the cariage, . 
and probabilitie in the conjeRture. 

The Aſhrjans byrje their dead Corps in Honie , for the . 
moſt part, and cover over-the bodies with the Wax, 
eheir manner of Lamentations for the Dead, 'is to beat 
their breaſts , and to beſmear their faces with dirt not un- | 
like iri this to the Fy yptians , of whom, ſee what Herodatus mr | 
writeth in, Exterpe. w- - +15;} 10 OH. 

Arrian' maketh tnention of * cettam' *Sepulcres of the 
Kings 'of Aſbur found by ' Alexaniler amongſt the Fenns - 
in Babilonia : | rf EPREY: 23K . 

Toy Bacmkior f *Aove/ay , 185 Tg & 7 Muvais Ts Th wy Lib.7.expe- - 
woueg » 4 ty Tols tarot edu A like place to this I have Ales, * 
not as yet found, - ec. aoH a 

Their Habite in Apparel was to wear long - garments, one 
without of Woollen,another under that of Linnen,wee =P 
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. call the firſt a Coat, thearthera ſhirt ; they had without 
thefe a whice Mantle. Fhey alwaies wore rings upon their 
fingers not without a ſeal ; they never walked without a 
ſtatf, and their ſtaves had knobs carved with a Roſe, or 
' Lilie, or ſuch like. Herod. Strabo. ihid, 

Againſt Aſbur prophecied Balaam the Magiciag, Eſaie, 7e- 
remie, Zepbanie, Naham, and others. 

And this was the State - of antient Ajbxr , in her flo- 
riſhing times, under the famous Rulers of the froſt Mo- 
narchie. | 

ln this Countrie theſe Kings ated their parts , efpeci- 
ally at Babel and Ninive ; the Afyrian one while bearing 
- Rule, otherwhile the Babylonian : as hereafter ſhall ap- 
Dr. | 
Having' thus briefly and rudely ſurveied the poſition 
and diſpolition of the Landof zhur, peculiarly and pro- 
perly taken , eſpecially the two famous and Royall Seats 
of the Aſſyrian. Monarchie, Ninive in Aur, and Babel in 
her borders : it remaineth that wee addreſs our ſelvs to di- 
ſcourſ the ſucceſſion of her Kings, which Chronological- 
 Iyundertaken, ought according to the rules of that Art , 

to either per opddes vo xejor, as the maſter 
Chronologer Euſecbins hath don in his firſt books ; or elf 
er annos expanſos , as the ſame hath don in his ſecond. 
' Upon which ſee Scaliger's meſt learned Animadverſions,and 
his Notes upon the firſt. | F 
Butthe injuries of time have ſo far prevailed againſt the 
Method of this Monarchie, that wee cannot make uſe of 
anie of theſe artificial waies, the wounds in our golden 
| headbeeing ſo near to mortal, that no Principle or Rule 
in Art may touch them to the quick ; andtherefore our in- 
duſtric muſt attemper itſelf to the neceſſitic of this Ataxie' 
and confuſion, which the negleft of Ages paſt hath breed 
in this unfortunate portion of Hiſtorie. 

The firſt therefore and moſt Antient Deſcription of this 

Kingdom of Asbzr was performed by God himſelf, who 
atime diſcovexed to the King of Babel, in the nighe 
ifions, the State and nature. of this Monarchie mo 
| * the 


Fd 
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the form and figure of a golden Head : under the form 
of a Head, becauſ it bare the fir and chiefeſt place among 
thoſe Governments which were Eminent in the World 
A Head of Gold; Firft, becauſ it was the moſt renowned 
among the Monarchies, as Gold among the Metals. 2. For 
it's great and admired-Strength; Gold beeing the rongeſt 
of all Metals, becauſ beſt and moſt neerly compatted. And 
thy oh can alſo, this.Ki 7 nther Lorem el the 
rophet's.own, is - compared-ro «Lion. ,3. For it's bs 
raicle; Gald beeing the moſf durable Metal 3 and chis Mo- 
narchie of the longeſt continuance, which alſo ſeemeth ro 
bee intended by the Eagle's wings upon the Lion; for the 
| Eagle is obſerved to bee of a laſting conftitution, as'King 
David .intimateth in the 5. verſ of the 103 Pſalm, and not- 
withſtanding this bird continued Jong, yet ſhee mightlive 
much longer,but.that her upper beak crookech in time over 
the lower, ando ſhee faileth, notwith age, but hanger. 


Sec here the Prophets own Monument, ax is preſerved 
unto.us in the tongue .of the Cbaldeans. | . 


- $1 
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Nebu- 


 —— 


IN 
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Nebuchadnezar's ijfion, 


Thou 0 King, art this 
Head of Gold. 


_ 


IM 
After thee ſhall ariſe ano- 


© © ther Kingdom inferior to thee. \ 


And a third Kingdom .of 
Braſs. 


And- the 'fourth Kingdom 
Shall bee. bard as. Iron. 


And whereas thou ſaweft 
the feet part of Iron, and part 
of Claie 5 the Kingdom Shall 
bee divided; partly rong, and 
partly broken. 


Rs Head was of 


fine Gold, 


His Breſt and bis Arms of Ee 


Siler. 


His 'Bellie and bis Thighs 
of Braſs. 


His Legs. of  Irox. 


His Feet part of Iron, and 


part of Claie, 


In this choice Lefare of Antiquitie, which the Antient of 
daies vouchfafed to read to his Prophet Daniel, 10 illuſtrate 
the nightand darkneſs of the _— Babeſ's dream ; wee 
finde the vaſt affairs'of the wider World, ſumm'dup into 
a Microcoſin, a ſtately ftatue of ane" cmgs ſtrufture , 
indigitates the various pafſages and difterent occurrences, 
which had been, or were to bee in the world ; and all this in 
a Dream, becauſ all theſe things ſhould paſs awaie like a 
Viſion of the night. 

In the Golden Head , behold pourtraied, as it were, the 
face of the firſt Monarchie, In the breaſt of Silver , be- 
hold the ſecond, firetching out her two artns over the two 
mightie Kingdoms of Media and Perſia, The brafen paunch 
ſwels out in the ambition of proud Alexander... Therhighs 
of the ſame Metal, but weakned by diviſion, repreſent the 
Succeſſors af that great Captain,in ſpecial the 2 more noted 
 $»moſt of Rulers of the North and South. The Iron-leggs light- 

the Writers ing upon an Ape like themſelvs, ſtand out for the * Romane 
determine furie, whoſe Martial preſumption, under the protetion of 
thoogh I their Grandhre the God of Battel, cruſhe the reſt of the 
ay hoy ** World in pieces like a Potter's Veſſel. In the heat of theſe 
Je ezn Commotions , behold a Stone cut out of the Mountain” 
time I haye Without hands, and falling upon the Statue grind's it to 
ferdowa powder. This Stone the builders refuſed, but is now be- 
the moitor- com the head of the corner. *Tis that Rock Chriſt, who in- 
dinaric. ſtead of all theſe petit Dynaſtie's, hath introduced an ever- 
laſting Kingdom, but his Kingdom ts not of this World. 
In the continuance and encreaf of this fpirittal Donfinion, 
the ſtrong union of the Iron legs devide's it ſelf, and be- 
com's partly Claie , whileſt the Romane Eagle difplaied 
with two Heads, declare's that the power of Rome is impart- 
ed to Conſtantinople, and the Weſtern Empire fallen under 
the rifing of the Eaſtern. 

Letting paſs the reſt of the members, onely the head is 
that which wee incend todiſcourſ of. 

A golden Head, this Prophet Riile's it, bee-it ſo ©: but ig 
is now ſo far diſt with the droflie injuries of time, 
that the greateſt i CEIone 

ram: 
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dram of the pure and primigenious metal. Arnivs tn 
Dutch Monk, undertook the care of this broken Head , 
chinking to ſaly up the matter, by fuffing up the wound 
with forged fragments, obtruded to the World ander the 
(couritie of old promiſſing names of 'undoubted Grandies 
in Antiquitie ; Eg yptian, as Afanetbo ; Chaldean,as Beroſus; 
Perſian, as Megaſthenes, whom hee fai{ly calleth Aſetaſtbenes. 
Munſter undertook the defence of this Annius his Countrie» 
man, but without cauſ or Commendation, hee that would : 
hearhis reaſons -let him repair to his Coſmographie z and "+ 
read the begining of his diſcourſ concerning Germanie : | 014 jy 
maniea creadulous Reader hath been deceived , +by giving ,5,, © 
too much reverence to naked names for Beroſus his ſake, be» 
A in that of Beroſus, which Beroſus never drea- 
of. 

Scaliger thereforeupon better confideration and ſtricter 
examination, ſerjoully abhor's him. Calvifius both re» 
fute's himand condemn'shim : No maſter in Hiſtorie, but 
denie's him : wee may conclude him therefore Adalterine, 
and yet not indif cauſſs : for in the continuance of this 
diſcourſ;wee ſhall be difturbed with unhappie opportunities 
to prove him ſoto bee. In the mean time,this ſuppolitivious 
crew ſhall nothing preudice thoſe precious relicks of lawful 
Antiquitie, though they begr the ſame name with the Autor 
of theſe ſpurious pieces:for torefuſe the good becauſ the bad 
haveuſurped their names, were a conſequence moſt prepo- 
ſterons, beſt freeing the ſtubborn Logick of a Jew , who 
therefore abhorred thetrue Chriſt when hee came, becauſ 
there had been before him a fall” Meſias called by the name 
of Jeſus of Nazaret. | 

Leaving therefore this faichleſs Monk to his unadviſed 
admirers, weewill follow the ſteps of ſacred Moſes, and 
the beſt of thoſe Jewiſh gloſſes, whoſe Autors have ſate in 
Moſes's ſeat ; where theſe fail us, wee ſhall have recourſ to 
the better Beroſus of the two, to the true Aanetho , Mega» 
ſthenes, Ale xander Polybiſtor, Diodarus, Herodotus, and Di- 
ony/ius of -Halicarnaſſus, &c. adding conjetures where ne- 
cefſitie enforceth, but with that moderation that ſhall beſt 


Ee2, becom 
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becom our Minoritie. -- 1n the later part of the Monarch ie, 
the.acred ſtyle of the Holie Ghoſt will help us in the high 
Prieft's -Annals or Chronicles, -in-the Prophets Eſate, and 
Daniel and el-where. Had the: entire works: of Beroſus the 
Gbaldean Prieſt remained perfe& to theſe daies, or thoſe two 
Volumes which Juba wrote concerning the ſtate of 4ſbur, 
this labor might have had betcer ſucceſs : wee ſhould alſo - 
havebeen muchenformed by 4bydenus, had not hee ſuffered 
wrack with the reſt under the injurious behaviour ofa care- 
leſs age: however wee will make the more of thoſe choiſ 
remainders which are yet left; out of which wee will endea- 
vour tenderly and carefully to gather together the decaicd - 
picces of this maimed Monarchie. - 

Though this Hiſtorical work in hand bee m :nature pra- 
&ick, yet it muſt bee indebted to the Theorie of this Art, 
for ſonxcertain'terms,. as. Ara's or Epoches , Charadiers of 
the Sun and Moon's Cirele, the Eclipſes, - and the Letters 
Dominical. Firſt of all -ary Ara: in' Theorical Hiſtorie, is - 
a certain bound or Terminns 2 quo, whereby they reſtrain the 
infinitie and indifferencie of Computation.-- It - was called 
Zra from an indifferent error which eſcaped the Tranſcri»- 
OP bers of the Spaxiſh.Computation, So Sepulveda (and hee @ + 
oder oh Spaniard) conceiveth in his book of the Correftion of the 
Anzi, FRomane Year, where hee saith that His antient Countrie- 

men for the great reſpe@ they bear to Auguſtus Ceſar,thought 
nothing more worthie then bis Name, from whence mat- 
ters Noteable might bear their Date; and. therefore when + 
they would point out a Time wherein fuch-or fuch a thing 
was don ; they faid, Annus erat Auguſti, it was ſuch a year 
of Auguſtus : that form in time began to bee contrafted 
when nxn wrote-in haſte, ſo that inſtead of Annus erat Au- + 
guſti,, . they ſer 4. er.. A. andafter a litthe more negligence 
put this together and ſpelt it into a word of Art, ſo that 
now Era in Hiftorie ſ{ignifieth- a determinate and ſet time 
from: whence Chronelogers account their years, as cach 
man dateth his Letter in the Z£ra of our Lord, -when hee 
ſetceth down (as wee do-atthis time ) dated the 20 of Des - 

cember, in the Year, that is, in the Xra: of Chriſt, 1630. 
Scaliger 
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Scaliger lighting upon this ConjeQture of Sepulveda, re- 
end's both the Conceit, and the Autor 3 the Conceit 155.de x- 
cauſ falas hee intimateth in the Chap. De Ara Hiſpanica, mendatione 
mainteining: that the word 09% = OY as much with 7pm. 
the Antient Latines, as Swmma, and thart in old Spaniſh Mo- 
Buments, it was not ſet Ara, but Era, and therefore could 
not bee corrupted out of A. er. A. The Autor hee repre- 
hendeth, becauſ hee ſeemeth to beeſo far in love with this 
new Conceit, that for no other reaſon hee writ the whole 
Book of the corre&ion of the Remane Year, onely to ac- 
quoine the World with this planſible deviſe. A hard cen- . 
from a matchleſs man, for whom ic had been happie that 
hee had been ignorant but of this one thing, that hee 
knew ſo much. Fames Chriſtman, Keckerman's moſt learned 
Maſter, fetcheth this word out of his Arabick: It was cal- 
led Xra faith hee, from Arab; which in the Arabians tongue 
ſignifieth computare, to reckon. The Reader may enjoie the pe _ *s 
priviledg of this varictie, and take his Choiſ , if hee take |; 
them all, hee may perchance lack the right, and hee ſhall nor ,,,,_ 
takemuch amils it hee take aniez by-eicher , and by that 
wee haveſaid hee may eafily underſtand in what manner the 
word is uſed in Hiſtorie.- _ | 
In ſtead of e£ra which the Latines-tiſed, the Greeks ' 
write Epoche, the ſame in effe& ; it beeing derived from the 
word «ix, ſignifying inhibere, becauſ an Era or Epoche 
doth-reſtrain matters noted in Antiquitie to that certain 
time which is fo called. Concerning the Circle of the Sun 
and Moon each Almanack can tell ; as for Eclipſes, the Ba- 
bylonians beeing great Aſtronomers obſerved the moſt that Simplicius in 
were vifible in the Horizon of Asbur during the ſpace of this Secun?.4b. * 
Monarchie, as Miſtbenes ſearched out 'in the Chaldean Ar- C&.9, 
chives, at the requeſt of Ariſtotle in the time of Alexandery 
but theſe paize came not to our hands, -where anie ſuch 
obſervation ſhall bee found to bee,wee-will make ue of that 
which is left, and griev for what is loſt. -- | 
That which firſt require's one diligence , js-to finde ont ' 
whitherthis Monarchie were the firſt ; which will prove a 
queſtion, though it is notordinarily” doubted 'of, The rea» 
Ee3. ſop ** 


" 
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ſon of the Queſtion is the account of Africanus; which 
Scaliger following findeth it to reach backward beyondthe 
Flood, and theretore hee ſetteth down according to Fulins 
Aﬀricanus, rwo Dynaſtics before this of the Aſriens/ the 
1n libello ca- firſt of the Chuldeans whoſe State was overthrown by the 
nonum Iſa- Arabians, and then theirs by the Babylonians. The Scripture 
£028 maketh no mention of anie King before Nimrod, and this 
Monarchie of Syria is amongſt all the Greeks and Latines 
accounted the moſt antient; yet if it were as Julins ſaith , 
then were they but ſom petic governments, orel{, which is 
moſt true, this Aſhrian Monarchie was the firſt after the 
R. Aben Ex- Flood, which allo is the verie minde and ſpeech of a great 
a, Door a the Fews. 

The ſecond thing tobee don, is to finde out the Fraof 
this Monarchie, ahi it firſt began ; which that it may bee 
the better performed, wee muſt firſt make ſure of the great 
and grand Fpoche of the World's Creition, unto which the 
moſt of Nations dire& their Chronologies. Suppoſing 
therefore out of Chriſtian Philoſophiec , that this World 
had a begining, *tis moſt probable that began in ſom Car- 
dinal point of the Celeſtial Motions, either in the Solſtice, 
or in the Equinox. Gerard Mercator ſuppoſeth the Worlds 
Creition to have been about the Summer Solſtice, the Sun 
beeing in Aries, but the Contrarie will appear. The greateſt 
controverlic hold's to the Equinoxes,the moſt holding that 
the Creation was in the Vernal Equinox ; the beſt, in the 
Autumnal. The Seder Olam or Jewiſh Chronologie re- 
lates, that there was a great diſputation between Rabbi 7o- 
ſue and Rabbi Eliezer concerning this Ara : Rabbi Joſie 
ſtriving for the Vernal, Eliezer for the Autumnal : The 
Latter will bee found to bee the moſt Orthodox in the opi- 
nion, as ſhall thus appear. | 

And firſt no man can Queſtion, but that the world be- 
gan in that Period, from whence the old world reckoned 
their years, which hee that maketh crial , ſhall finde to bee 
from the Autumnal interſe&ion, as is moſt apparant in ac- 
counting the time of the Flood. Scaliger in Cap. de Cond. 
Mundi. | 

This 
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This manncrt of Compucation Abraham taught the Epy- br, 

tiansy as an Antient Autor Alexander Polybiſtor -teltifieth» x, 2þ 1 , 

his Cuſtom the Egyptians long reteined, the Opinion al- ;, prep. 
waies : for {o, according to their minde, Julius Firmicus the 

reat Aſtrologer reporteth that this was current, that the 

World was Created in poſterioribus Libre : as wee finde,ſaich 
hee, in the Barbarian Sphear. Heeſpake with a reſpe& had 
to the Phenomena of his time; but it appeareth plainly what "OA 
the Egyptian Sphear, which hee calleth Barbarian, had de- 7.17 1. 
termined for the Epoche of the World's Creition. great Cri- 

The like Atteſtation may bee obſerved in the Antient rick upon 
Hetrurians, whoſe cuſtom was at the begining of everie th: Sphere 
Year, in ſtead of other Kalendars,to fix a Nail in their great 5® = of 
Temple, which Feſhs Rufus and Livie witneſs to have hon 
don in the Autuma. ; | 

Add hereunto, that CAoſes calleth that the ſeventh 
Moneth, which in ſom part anfwereth to the Autumnal 
Equinox: This Moneth was called e/£tbanim , which the 
Cbaldie Paraphraſt expognading , confirmeth all that hath 
been ſaid in theſe words. 

The Moneth Ztbanim, which is now the ſeventh, was an- 
tiently called the firſt Moneth. Wherefore the Almightie 
God layed the foundations of this greater World in the 
firſt daie of the Week at Even, begining the 26 of Offober, 
the firſt portion of Aries beeing in the firſt Houf, and the 
firſt of Capricorn in the tenth, Libra in the ſeventh, and 
. Cancerin = fourth. The Sun, if then bee had been, ſhould 
have entred the firſt degree of Libra, Mercurie the twelfth , 
and Venus the fourteenth : The Moon at the Conjundtion : 
Saturn-in the firſt of Aries, Jupiter in Virgo, Mars in Leo, and 
the Dragons-head in Piſces. | 

This was the figure of-the Heavens when they were firſt 
formed, the ſame becing Aſtronomically calculated and 
creed according to Tycho's Tables. See Calvifius. 

The #Xra of the Deluge reckoned from hence will cafily 
_ out of -Moſes, who liſteth to ſearch his Genealogies 
of the old World, ſhall finde the ſamm tq bee 165 6 years, 
with a fraftion of 46 daies. Th 
> (2 
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The Septuagint accounteth more, the Samaritans leſs : 
RAE AAS XANYSD 2. BAK 22 Sc. Computus Sa- 
mariticus ad Scaligerum id eſt, Min Adam el Mocho Meeth Sha- 
nab, &c, from Adam to his death are 130 years, &c. 

Cake Din That which wee have ſet down is the account of the 
Rabba & | Hebrews both in their great Chronologie and the leſs, and 
Zach, is moſt agreeable to their _ Prophet Moſes. Theſe 

. things beeing don, wee ſhall the better finde out to what 
ZEra our Kingdomof Aſbur muſt bee referred, which ſhall 
bee found out in this manner. 

A priori this cannot bee, but 2 poſter;orithus. It muſt 
bee obſerved in. what year the Citie ot Babylon was taken in 
the time of Alexander the Great , and that may eaſily bee 
accompliſhed bythe help of the Olympiads, and Nabonaffar s 
fra. Calvifius, with others, hath don- it to our hands, 
andit is exadt. Ic was faith hee in the 3619 year of the 
World. This year of the World was the 1902 year of 
the Babyloniſh- Monarchie, as the Chaldeans themſelvs de- 
clared to Califhenes the | Philoſopher who was imploied 
in this ſearch, at the intreatie of his Tutor Ariſtotle, the 

Szmplicucia latter ſumm beeing dedued from the former, there remain- 
Secund.16s, tb 1717 the Epoche or Ara which wee ſought for within 

de Calo, A {mal matter. And for this wee are greatly engaged-to 

the dextrous care of our great Philoſopher , whoſe dili- 

gence if it had not here alſo helped us , _—_—_— of 

this Kingdom had put Chronologers to an endlels labor. 

bs And now wee'dare Cre Diner's hee ſaith that the ſtate 
of Asbur ſtood from: the firſt to the death of Sardanapalus 

1360 years, from thence to the taking of Aſtyages by Cy- 

rw, Clefins a Phyſitian of Cnidus accounteth 3 13 -yeats , 

which thing happened in the year of the world 3 391, in the 

firſt year of the 55 Olympiad : ſo4 13 added to 1360 make 
up the Sum of 1673 , which dedufted out of 3 391 the 
year of the deſtruftion of the Medes, there remaineth for the 

Epoche of this Babyloniſh Monarchie - 1718. Wherefore 

from hence- wee muſt begin to reckon the As, Lives, and 

Succeflions of theſe Kings of Arbur : wee begin therefore 

with the firſt; to wit, Nimrod, 

| Nimrod. 


L—_——— 
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NIMROD. 


Anus Mundj 1718. Ante Chriſt. Nat. 2230, 
Cycle of the Sun 18.Cycle of the Moon 12. 


Nimrod. 


Imrod was the ſon of 

Chus, and hee the 

fon of Cham, for ſo ſaith 
Moſes. And Chus begat Nime 
rod; and going torward, 
deſcribeth the Man to -bee 
a Mightie Hunter, (o fa- 
mous , that it becamea 
Proverb to ſaie , Even as 
Nimrod a mightie Hunter 
before the Lord. The Text 
plainly ſheweth that this 
Nimrod was a King, when 
itfaith, That the begining 
of his Kingdom was Ba. 
bel; the ſame alſo in the 
ſame words declareth , 
that hee was a Babylonish 
King; So that our Mo- 
narchie was begun at Ba- 
bel by Nimrod. In that hee 
was called a Mightie 
Hunter, Aben Ezra ex- 
poundeth it in the bet- 
ter part; but for that hee 
is reprehended by Ram- 
ban, who athrmeth that, 
hee was'indeed a Hunter, 


but not to procure Gods 
Altars 


Synchroniſm. 
The Language is Con- 
founded , and. the 
Earth divided. 

And therefore a man 
of note born at that time 
was called Peleg, that is 
Diviſion , from 179, divis 
dere. 

In Nimrod's time Serug 
deſerveth to bee remem- 
bred, if that bee. true 
w hich Suidas writeth , 
Eegs5 lw dydualonrons ams 
Fragigey vaay cixivas yes 
Togo©r 

The Autor faith , hee 
was a Carver .of Images, 
nay hee addeth, that. hee 
was a teacher of Idola- 
trie. If ſo,then this might 
bee the man that made 


'Nimrod God; ſee Suidas in 


E*8%y » and the. ſame in 


.Eftieus of Miletum,whence 


Suidas had it. 
Scaliger, pag. 13. 
Nahor is born in the 
thirtieth year of Serug , 
hee lived one hundred. 
r.F£ and 


Euſebii 
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= 
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Nimrod. | 
Altars, Offerings, as the 


Synchroniſmi. 
and 'fortie eight years; 


other ſuppoſeth , becauſ and was Abraham's grand- 


it is faid hee was a Hun- 
ter , mightie before the 
Lord; but hee was called 
a Hunter, becauſ hee was 
fo indeed; but not ſo one- 
+ ly, but an or t00: 
his continual converſati- 
on with bryitbeaſts chan- 
ged his humane diſpofi- 
tion into a barbarous 
and agreſtick behaviour, 


and the privilege of Do» &5 


minion which hee had 
long uſed over the beaſts, 
hee began to uſurp over 
Men, So R n- 
deth, Hee began, faich hee, 
to bee Mightie; that is, 
(faith the Rabbin) Y'17 
WR 91117 2171 rw 
F013 parach. Noach . 
becauſ hee began to hunt 
after Domination or 
Principalitie. Theſame 
Rabbi in the ſame place 
faith, that hee was called 
a mightic Hunter, New 
PuXNTmT Sm Tm 
vrAn PYMIN 7 be- 
cauſ hee was mightie to 
hunt men, and to ſubdue 
them under him. Don 1ſa- 
ac Abarbine/! intimateth a 
reaſon of mens ſubjeftion 
ts him, 1122 10g MOYE 


TE. 


father. 

_ Nimrod teacheth the 
worſhip of the Hoſt of 
Heaven, maketh the Sun 
the greateſt God above, 
and himſelf below. See 
Abarbinel,apon Geneſis at 
theſe words : E2wn bt 
FR Wh pw x 
FR m3Y97 vn 
MU CoNM7R NORNA WNT 
TT m8 771 wor 
Abarb. in par. Noach. 

Of the worſhip of the 
Sun wee have alreadic 
diſcourſed in the Man- 
ners of the Aſians; from 
theſe the Idolatric ſpread 
it ſelf to the Egyptians, 
Perfians, Medes , and 
throughout the whole 
world: No Nation but 
worſhipped the Hoſt of 
Heaven. The Scytbians. 
worſhi the North 
Star, and called it thel- 
ron immoveable Nail. As 
for the Planets they were 
the conſtant Gods of all 
Countries, to whom the 
verie Week-daies have 
been by the moſt Antient 
Nations religiouſly dedi- 
cated. Wee will inſtance 
onely in our own, Sur- 


daie 


LL — 
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wall Fn ming wu daie and Moon - daie 
EDRVv3TPRMD PIUAMR fromthe Sun and Aon; 
Wx1 tv Tueſdaie from _— 
py v8} Ew 352 111 Mercyrie;zwedneſdaie,from 
Dx» YDpM 53 oder, Mars; Thurſdaie 
129% E2Iw 239) 1 25D from Thor, Fupiter;Fridaie 
that is, Becauſ hee made from Friga, Venus, Satur- 
himſelf a mightie Hun- daie from Seater, Saturn. 
ter of Beaſts and ſubdued Theſe were the firſt 
them, the ſons of men Gods the Greeks knew, 
ſeeing that Bears and Li- and therefore they called 
ons were ſubdued before from theſe all other 3 ©t0? 
him with all — Sao 5% 36, becauſe theſe 
they alſo for fear of him kept theircontinual courſ 
ſubmitted to him, — without interruption. 
1t appeareth therefore The Peonians adored 
by the general conſent of the Sun under the form 
the fabrews, that ' this *of a Cup-diſh. "Aye 3 
Nimred was the founder nak aanmriy Jig Cog 
of the Babyloniſh King y% wp - pargs Eves 
dom, and that by a Ty- Maximus the Tyrian , 
rannical kinde of abſo- Serm. 38. Becauſ the Sun 
lute power, hee ſubdued ſeemeth to reſemble that 
the world to this new form, and therefore Si 
kinde of Government. isſomtimes taken for So- 
Among the Greeks , lis Orbis. | 
hear what Epipbanius hath The Reaſon that mo- 
ſaid, 'Agx) ouufurclas d- yed Nimrod to command 
Yexiorns 4 Tvegrid& yivs) the worſhip of the Sun , 
Nefeod', Nefgad 35 Beondy was firſt, the manifold 
Ys 53 ys 7% Awia@, benefits redounding to 
&c, Others have faidas Men by this moſt glori- 
mach. ous Planet: Secondly, be- 
Som have thought this cauſ the Sun was chief a- g 
Nimrod to bee Ninus, o- mongſt thePlanets,which 
thers to bee Belus, both theſe Nations eaſily 
un» Fifa - &@&new 
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Nimrod. 
unadviſedly ; for that 
Nimrod was 'not Ninus, 
Zuſtin approve's out of his 
Autor Trogus Pompiez for 
it was,faith hee, from the 
begining of this. Monar- 
chie.cill the time of Sar- 


danapalus 1300 years, but. 


hee reckon's that begin- 
ing from Ninus: but wee 
have proved before, that 
the Epoche of this King- 
dom. comprehendeth -60 
years more; and therefore 
cannot begin in the reign 
of Ninus,but 60 years be- 
fore; which 60 years 
muſt bee reſtored to ſom 
King betore Nin, cicher 
to Nimrod or Belys, orell 
divided between them 


' both, and that is moſt 


likely 5 becauſ Eupolemon 
an antient Autor maketh 


mention of Belus the ſe- 


cond, which could not 
bee without ſom reference 
to*a Predecefſor of the 
ſame name $; and this 
without all queſtion was 
our adabet hems 
after bee had poſlefſed a 
World 
mindes with the opinion 
of his greatneſs, eaſily 


"wrought the unſerled 


fancies of the Vulgar ſort 
into 


of degenerate. 


Synchroniſmi. 
knew by their great ſear-- 
ches of Altrologie. 

Nimrod teacheth the 
worſhip of fire, as ſeem- 
ing to bear a great affini- 
tie with the Sun; orell 
becauf it was the cuſtom 
of Sem's God to anſwer 
by fire,as at Abrabam's of- 
tering when the birds 
were divided, and as ſom 
think, at Abel's offering ; 
for this was a great argu- 
ment.-of God's acce- 
ptance if hee' conſumed 
the offering; which is the 
reafon , that - where the 
Englith Metaphraſe' rea- 
deth, ' Thou MAI accept our 
offerings, Pjal. 51. The 
Hebrew ſaith, Thou ſhalt 
conſume &c. T he like was 
don in the timeof King 
Solomon, and in the time 
of Antiocbus Epipbanes un- 
der the AZaccabees,where- 
of ſee Joſepbus in his He- 
brew Hiſtorie. 

It might therefore com 
thus topaſs, that theſe 
perceiving that there was 
a voice came in the fire, 
and the fire onely appear= 
ed and” conſumed the of- 
ferings, upon this- con-- 
cet they. thought reve- 
rently of the fire; This 

_ Idolatrie 
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Nimrod. 

irito aneceſſarie and un- 
doubted ſuperſtition. The 
tru: God they had for- 
zotten, orell they never 
knew him ;. a God they 
mnlſt have , quia nulla gens 
tam barbara, &c. Nimrod 
oppoleth the forticude 
and felicitie of his de- 
figns, and calily intrap- 
peth a multitude to wor- 
ſhip him, who muſt needs 
worſhip ſom one, and be- 
ſides him knew + not 
whom: therefore inſtant- 
Is they call him Baal; or 
as wee corruptly write 
Bel ; which in our. lan- 
guage ſignifieth a Lord: 


and becaul after his death 


another ſucceeded, both 
in his Place and Name, 
hee was called Bel from 
his Dominion , and Bel 
the ſecond b:caul Nimrod 
had reigned before him. 
This conjeRare can pro- 
duce a Patron to inforce 
the probabilitic. *Tis 
Abarbinel apon that place 
in Eſaie. Bel is bowed down 
and Nebo "* . mb 
words are theſe, 

T5 wm-07 an». 
170U TV RIDER 
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Synchroniſmi. 
Idolatrie alſo was not 
conteined within Jr of 
the Chaldees, but the Per- 
fian had it in high eſtima- 
tion. Herod. Diodor. © Cur- 
tins, Arrian, Strabo , &c. 
After theſe the Trojanes , 
then the Romanes. 

Maximus Tyrius verie 
elegantly reprchendeth 
this kinde of -Idolatrie in 
his Sermon aforeſaid, 
Suidas and Ruffinus tell a 
Scorie of our: Chaldeans 
concerning their God 
Fire. Suidas thus, x44P ze. 
Toy tidy On Ga is} 73 
ave, Os. | 

The ſumm is, that the 
Chaldeans once upon a 
time carried their God 


about to trie the maſterie_ 


among{t all others, ſo it 
cam? to paſs that the tire 
con!umed all Gods that 
were made, of braſs,gold, 
{ilver, wood or ſtone: but 
when they came to Ezypt, 
Canopus the Prieſt work't 
wililie, and to- ſave the 


credit of the old Gods,” 
make's a new in this man»' 


ner: Hee takes an old wa- 
tec veſlel full of holes, 


'ſtopt up with wax , and- 


upon this hee ſer's the 


headof an old Idol, in - 


Ff3 com's 
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Nymrod. Synchroni ſmi. 
| 1") WON N71 readthe coms the fire, and beeing 
re(t in that place. placed under the God, 


-The Rabbin ſaith that the wax melt's, and the 
the Latine Scribes have fire was extinguiſhed : 
written that this Nimrod, from henceforth the Fire 
who raigned firſt in Ba- loſt it's credit among all 
bel, made himſelf a God, Nations, as it is at this 
and commanded that daie. 
they ſhould fery him, be- 


cauſ *cwas hee that firſt Synch, Of 
had buildedBabel,&c.after 

this hee madean Idol] after his own Image and called 
it Bel. 


To this purpoſe the Rabbin concernipg the Sta- 
ture of m_— ſaied nothing, had not Mes 
tbodius ſaid too much; who affirmeth, and from him 
Luca Tudenſis, that this Nimrod was no leſs then ten 
Cubits high, believ this that will ; if it were,or could 
bee ſo, the Seventie Interpreters did well to call him 
a Giant. | 

Of the manner of his death , Annius hath made 

'S Beroſus lie, Spirits took him awaiez and Funccius will 
needs believ this, as appeareth by his Gloſs upon the 
Fiftion , that is (faith hee) The Divels took him 
awaie for his grand Impietie, &c. 

Cedrene faith, that Nimrod was called Evechous. 
this hee took from an Antient Autor Eſftieus of Mi 
letum whoſe words are theſe. 

"Or 44Sdiu myaru dnryigdtf avres Bacnfis, wr awya- 
TO> *Eviixe@ 5 'aag* npiy Nefgod $becindow, which 
either are the words of the Autor wee have ſaid, or 
elf Euſebius. Vide Euſebium Scaligerianum. pag. 14. 

I finde:in one of thoſe Manuſcripts which were 
tranſported from Bareius his moſt famous Librarie 
to the Univerſfitic of Oxford, an obſervable abſtrat 
of Chronologie deduced from A4dam, thence I tran- 
ſcribed what I found moſt conyenient, for = illu- 

| ation 


I "IR 
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Nimrod. 


ftration of that which wee bave now in hand, Firſt 
therefore for the life of Nimrod, the Abſtrat faith 


thus. 

Mile? $3 Tevure tyigyewh 715 viyes Tovoues, NeCgod "uhs Tale ah- 
os 4% *Ardlen@- Gn gians 504 6; xlions hs bafurave quod ad 
wha, x wevo7Q@ waladeites xwmyias x) pay & pauld Cedrenum 
poſt. "Or 4 7y Needs xiyuory dmodradiile v Jubduer £229 55 
& Tots d&egts Ts vears Ov ante Qelaver rurfw. Juidp©r 
N $70 Surdlls aw, xz; wonnls Sanldbes x; xved0ass lexandyi- 
wearTQ natidete T0 bacndien x, negiliir of der dr num, ubi 
Dower wy 5 &s., : | vide, 

The Autor wee ſee giveth a pregnant te{timonie to See alſo 
what wee haye ſaid, adding allo one thing more C4 for 
then wee knew before that this Nimrod at his death = ” - 
was Deified, as in his life wee have proved, ſo. that \;.* cy,c. 
hee ſeemeth to bee a God of ſom note, but if wee xicon 4- 
mark, wee ſhall finde that his divinitie tranſcend's lexandri- 
not the eight ſphear. BU. 

As his place was ed, ſo his name, that from 
Earth to Heaven, this from Nimrod to Orion: The 
Greek Poets would laugh at this, as wee will now 
at them, having undoubtedly found the trueſt mean. 
ing of this Conſtellation. I will not burden the 

iſcourſ nor mT the page with their vain Fiti- 
ons; who liſt elſwhere to ſee them, let him repair to. 
Higinus » Aratus , Manilius, Stoffler upon the $ of 
Proclus, and the nameleſs Scholiaſt upon Ceſar Ger-. 
manicus that was found in Sicile. This onely I may- 
faie that, the Conceit was truely Poetical ; wonlod , 
that is, meerly made, not told, as having no foot--. 
ſtep in Storie,nor foundation in Veritic, ſave onely 

their miſconceit of the name Orion, gaafi Vrion: 
This infirm Gloſs upon that word, . however at the 
beſt not able to ſtand byit ſelf, was after made far 

more impotent by their halting between two opini. 
ons 3 one while conceiving Orion to bee that hee is; 
another while to bee Aropbylax; far widely guelling, | 
t i 
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Nimrod- 


the one beeing in the North, the other in the South. 
See He(ychius in Bow71s. But how well: our Autor 
accordcth with the truth, wee ſhall ſee and greatly 
approve, That Orion was a Hunter, the Greeks 
themſelys conteſs. So Theon upon Aratus his Pheno- 
mena page 539 of that which was printed in quarto 
at Pary. 

Moſes recordeth the like of this Nimrod ; the Fa» 
bles alſo faie hee was a King ; and in Fanſſon's Globes 
hee is called Bellator fortifimus. The Aſtronomers of 
Arabia call him a Algebar , that is as the Lxx 


doth , the Giane. All this agree's. Add hereun- 

to his poſture in the Heavens, highly becoming his 

profeſſion ; to ſhew hee was a Souldier, hee is placed 

with ſword and Buckler , and is therefore called by 

Muſeus the ſweeteſt Poct Segow welove, To beetoken his 

m Her. © Huntfmanſhip hee holdeth in his hand the skin of a 
TA wilde Bealt, and in the Aſteriſms of Ceſar Germant- 
ry: 7s Go cs, hee hath a Bowe readie drawn : beſides this hee 

v7, « hath a Hareat his Feet, and the two Dogs behinde. ,;1,, 


' Seaouv Let now the Reader judg : nay Homerlaith, That is 65m cef! 


Newt. Orion's dog, in theſe words : - becauſ of 
"Ov Ts #w W&urF mani nveeot. the in- 
con{tant 


to which Theonin Aratus addeth, 37: xwnys arr deve 
, © ' 4 gm" catrner 
TuntnsgH 6 xvay » &x0, becaul Orion beeing a hunter ,1;ch is 
muſt have his Dog to follow him. Of this Orion cuffed ar 
AMoſes maketh mention, if hee wrote the Book of the riſing 
' Fob, Chap. 9. and 9. yea God himlelt in the 38 of i this 
that Book becauſ hee had ro deal with an Arabian, cf x 
queſtionerh him in his own Aſtrologie , Canſt thou pnigerh 
binde ( ſaith hee ) the ſwift influence of the Pleiades, or inconſten- 
looſ the bands of Orion? The Original in both pla- «:;, of 
ces, as alio in Amos, who had it from hence, is 905 geen 
Cefil, ſo called frotn the inconſiancie of the weather ,j;, - 7 
at the Aſtronomical Afſcenhion of this Conſtellation: ;,jnerarie. 
- from whence allo their Moneth Ciſleu. FOO 
-nat 
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I Nimrod. : 
That this Ceftt here ſignifiecth a Star all agree, 
the difference js amongſt them, which of all thoſe 
innumerable Lights, 'this Cef! ſhould bee. Hierome 
by the inſtruftion of his Jew no doubt, tranſlate's 
it Orion. Rab Fonab in AT. Kimchi ſaith, 197 ANI 
Gn mo'IWa nt pa Sima 019-2008 3: IÞan 
Rab. Fonab that by this Cefil is meant that great Star which the 
i m_ Arabians cal Sohel: this Sobel is not Orion, but Cans- 
os pas a bright Star that ſirike's the Horizon of Rhodes, 
and is placed in the Argonavis, as Fames Chriſtman 
moſt truly colle&erth out of the Arabian Alfraganus 3 
and for this cauſ the learned Linguiſt turn's head up- 
on the whole ſtrein of Interpreters who tranſlate's 
( with a general conſent )-Orion. I will not beeſo 
bold, becauſ 1am not fo well able : yer I ſhould ask 
his leav to follow-the old interpretation for one rea- 
ſon of my own , becauſl ſex the Chaldee P 
render's that word Cefil by 1292 f a 
Giant; and therefore in all. probabilitie intended 
. this mightie Hunter great Nimrod, bold Orion. 

The Reader "may perchance ask one queſtion, why 
N;mrods name d bee changed into Orion. I an- 
fwer as near as I can conjeaure, thatthis is the rea- 
ſon : Beeingupon the earth as hee was, hee was fitly 
called Nimrod, which ſignifieth a Tyrant ; butwhen 
heatnghs to bee numbred among the Stars of Hea- 
ven 


, hee was not unaptly termed Orion,. JN 
from 1N, or which ieth the Sun , in the plu- 
ral in Chaldee P\\R Orin, which fignifteth the con- 
ſpicuous Lights of Heaven, 'as theſe Stars in Orion 
riſe to the elevation of Chaldea, glittering * upon the 
EquinoRial in the North and South part of Heaven. 


* *3x .% - wv *Qelav® , * "0 32 ” - 2. 
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Belus 2, 

His: Belas whether 

hee were the Son or 
Nephew of Nimrod, or 
what affinitie to him hee 
might have, Antiquitie 
di{covereth not. KReynecci- 
## is bold to cdnceiv, that 
this was Arphaxat; if yee 
ask the reaſon,hee anſ{we- 
rethy, Becauſ S. Cyril cal- 
leth this Belnus Arbelus, 
which hee indeavotirech 
to wring out of Arpbaxat; 
the conceit as I'conceiv is 
flender, thoagh this Au- 
tor deferveth well of all 
Hiſtorians. 

Sanchuniathen, an anti. 
ent Autor among the 
Phenicians, afhirmeth thar 
this Belzs was the Son of 
Saturn : This was Nimrod 
fo called by the profane 
Antory, as manie have 
conceived : if (©, then 
Nimrod is hee of whom 
Ovid ſpeak's, that in his 
time the Golden age flou, 
riſhed, So Fiypolemon. 

Certainly that Conceit 
of the' Poets, in com 
ring the Ages of 
World to Metals,ſeemeth 
to have ſprang from Da 
niet's own Compariſon , 
which hee relateth cut of 
the Kings dream coricern. 

"in 


- 


Synchroniſmi. 
F the Sicyonians, See 
Pateſanias, Suidas , 
Homer remembreth them. 
Iliad 8. 

The Kingdom of the 
Sicyonians was founded in 
the Reigr of Belus in Po 
loponneſus. 


S1voriwy ! wear Or wety. 


"AtyieA89%, x7! Biaor & NT+ 
yoy yeyoras, Evorf, ary 
76%r0. The ſame fee allo 
in the ſucceſſions of Afr 
cans, both faie that this 
Kingdom was firſt foun- 


ded by Zgialens , from 


whom Peloporineſus was 
firſt calle Zgjalia. Note 


the Antiquitie of the 


Greeks , whoſe firſt be. 
ginings were founded in 
Sicyonta: which place was 
fo called from Favan,who 
firſt pitche his Tent there, 
For Sicyen is (1 FWD 
' Surcoth Favan, or it may 
bee ſet Succab Fon, the 
dwelling of avon , by 


whom 


—_— 
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ing the Head of Gold,the whom throughout the 
Arms and Shoulders of whole Scripture the 
Silver, &c. In that ſenſ, Hebrews underſtood the 
Nimrod might bee Saturn; Greeks ; hence Tones, and 
& Belus might bee his ſuc- the Jinick tongue, in 
ce{{or, to wit, Fove; for fo which the moſt antient 
this Bel was called: And. Poets areexſtant. 
thus, forgiving Ovid the 
.this is nothing <l(, 
bit what hee hath ſaid, 
That the golden Age, 
that is, the Age deligned 
by the head of Gold, was 
in thedaies of Saturn,that 
is, Nimrod. *Tis ordina- 
rily granted, that Ovid Terab the Father of 4- 
had ſeen the books of brabam is born, 
Moſes, and under the 
fame privilege hee might 
alſo read the Prophet Daniel, fetching his. golden 
daies from hence, and Saturn fromthence. 
Whereas this Bel was called Fove, it is to bee un- 
derſtood, that as Be] was aname proper, firſt to the 
true God ( for ſo hee is called in Oſee, fo Fehopahb 
alſo was aſacred ion of the Trinitie in Unitie at 
the firſt, and afterwards by the Sacrilege of a croo- 
ked generation unaptly given to thefe arrogant 
Kings. Belus perhaps firſt called the Sun fo, and 
himſelf afterwards ; as Nimrod did the Sun ;by the 
name of Bel : which name the Sun ſtill kept in Phe- 
zicialong after theſe times, |for. there they called the 
Sun Baalſemen, that is the Lord of Heaven. And 
that the Sun was called Fove, the Devil confeſſeth in 
the Oracle of Apills Clarius.' | 
Deatco Toy marluy re TYy Onhr 2ele Tiker . 
Xaquetle ui 7* id, Sid S* Gep® deyoulfan, 
"Hive Hs Ode pilawidye d* chiciv "lem. 
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When or where this Beldied it is unknown ; and 
how manie years hee lived, is alcogether as uncer- 
rain : this onely is true, that 60 years. mult bee 


diſtributed berwcen him and-his predece 


fſor, but at 


what proportion this.diſtribution ſhould bee made is 


no walie manifeſt, 


Ninus. 


His Ninus was the 
Son of Belus, fo all 
profane Hiltorie afhrm- 
eth by a commonconſent, 
Fuſtine, Diodorus, andthe 
reſt. 
The brief diſcourl of 
this Kings life, ſee in 7u- 
ftin. 'Cteſias of Cnidas 
wrote the better of 
his more noble expediti- 
ons, but Diodorus con- 
feſſeth that none ever 
writ them all. Dizedorus 
ex Ctefia, Hee made war 
with manie Nations,and 
was the firſt as theſe Au- 
tors think that violated 
_ that communitie which 
men formerly-enjoyed. It 
 ſeem's hee was the firſt 
- thatthey knew ; but Mo- 
ſes telleth us of one before 
him , and Eupolemon of 
| another. 59 
Nin«s. made war with 
the 


Syncbroniſmi. 

Rom Ninus to Sarda- 

napalus is 1300 years. 
Fuſtin out of Trogus 
Pompete. 

Zoroaſtres reigned. in 
Batiria, Fuſtin. - 

Farnus in Media. Diod. 

Arieus in Arabia. Diod, 

Barzanes in Armenia. 
Diodorus. 

In the time of Ninus 
alſo Vexores was King of 
Egypt. Tanais. of Scythia. 

uſtine ex Trogo. 

Salian thinketh it: ab» 
ſurd that there ſhould bee 
anie King before the di- 
viſion-of the World;and 
therefore condemneth 7u- 
lins Africanus for his 
Dynaſties of the Arabians, 
and reprehendeth 7uſtine 
for theſe Kings of Egypt 
and-Scythia, which are ſet 
down by Tregus- Pompeie. 
So,as if rhe ſucceſſion wn t 
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Ninus 


the King of the Batfrians, "been long. 


in which war his Captain 
Menon tell in love with 
Semiramis in which uit 
Ninus was corrival and 
gut the Gentlewoman 3 
not her good will ; doing 
not what (hee would, but 
what hee liſted ; for that, 
Atenon becom's deſperate, 
and for the loſs of his 
Love caſt's away himſelf. 
Cteſias. 


Syncbroniſm. 
But Juſtine, 
and. theſe Autors deſerv 
our credit : for the Era 
of the Egyptian Dynaltie, 
or the Scythian, 1 tinde in 
the falf” Beroſus coo much, 
elſ[where too lictle, Diodo- 
rus is beſt, but with him 
the firit Kings of Egypt 
were all Gods. See fur- 
ther, Diod. Lib. 1. 
In- the Reign of Ninus 
great Abrabam was born. 


Becauſ the Nativi» 
vitie of this famous Pa- 
triarch Abrabam is of ſpecial note and uſe.in. Hiſto- 
ric, itſeemerh to. deſerv more at our hands ,. then to 
bee careleſly committed to the protetion of a 
bare Aſſertion 3 meriting rather ſom peremptorie 
proof, wa wy earn learned Scaliger hath conceived 
the contrarie. Rather therefore then wee will doubc 
of his credit, wee will for his ſake call the truth in 
Queſtion, doubtingly demanding 

Whether Abraham were born in the 43 year of 
King Ninus,.yea or no 2. 

A great Maſter in Hiſtorie, and our onely guide 
in Chronologicaffirmeth, Euſebius Pamphilus, and. 
hee out of the reverend reliques of old Caſtor, Thalus,. 
. &c. firſt in his firſt Book, and again in. his ſecond ,. 
which hee calleth his Kerar Xegrms. In both hee uſeth 
theſe andthe ſame words. | 

Nine 5% facmnias Awvelor, TEragaxor is Firor dyorl& 
#7& Tig baoncoas , ova), 'Keegu » &fc.. the fame Au- 
_ tor pleaſing himſelf in the veritie of this perſuaſion, 
repeat's the ſame again in his Evangelical Prepa- 


Colopbonius 


rative, where heebeareth witneſs to himſelf; and to- 


*'Emi  Nivor.figews 


what hee had ſaidelſewhere , 
G 83 


7d. 
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Toy *AoxVeroy » Ov @ewTiy g291v dmdons Tis *ATIAS » aalw 
"Iod ar, xeneglnnirars, 5 NIrOr , Bana ® aons! 1 Nut 
mag” 'ECegios wrounsa* xe? Go - Zoggdsgns 6 MdayC 
Rerreay . ifacindos, Nirs 4 wi 2 Lido © Ths Caot- 
aries Seuloaps , ws" 3D) 739 *Abegou 37 Tits. Tavre 
© wu by Smd\ulas & Tols wornteiow nuiv yeormeis uar.ow 
Kala 0” $75 Exo0Te own, The Reader may bee pleaſed to 
7”.  Nnotehis confidence in theſe words TevTe wp Sx] 
A x35; and his great induftrie herein, in thoſe wornle= 
ww, % ou nuly xeommeis, Oc, George Cedren and Fpiphani- 
Sipleg- us, no waie miſtruſting' ſach elaborate Canons, ,,,,... 
{445 3" take it for granted ; propoſing and approving the ;z , com- 
Sr Autoritie of this great Zhronologer. Nine 3 T4mere peudio Hi- 
"Aba, Becnics Td *Acovelay , Trarapgrorey Teirey d:yor & irQ- ſtor. 
it2 Epi- Tix Pacndies, Yovz) Wonder wee then what ſhould 
eg  maov great Scaliger to fet down Abraham born in 
= *y wu the year of Beluchus, long after Ninus . His follower 
edt Baſil. and admirer Helvicus hath no other reaſon but the 
enſis. autoriticof his great example. The truth is Scali- 
cer confeffeth that his forerunner in this conceit was 
George Syncellus,, a Monk, This George was Iearned 
but ( in the opinion of Scaliger) a moſt ſevere Cri- 
tick, and Cenſorious judg of Enſebius Pamphilus , 
whoſe Chronologie hee tranſcribed and examined. 
In his Examination, hee found that Euſebius under- 
taking to follow Africanus, yet when hee com's to 
the 7 r0jan times, forſaketh him, interrupting the ſuc- 
ceſſion by rafing out fonr Kings at once. Thus in- 
 - deed Euſebius hath don. Salian a diligent Writer 
Animal. aryong the Moderns, excuſeth the error of his 'Hi. 
_ a ſtorie, by the Hereſie of his profeſſion : as if an Ar\ 
Enſebium, Tian (if hee were one) might not bee a good Hiſto, 
pagin. 15. rian. Wee ſhall forbear to ſeek to ſavehis credir, 
&-# N& by diſcovering ſo much of his infamie : but the rea- 
* ſon why hee thus did, was to refifie the errors of 
 Africanus, whoſe Chronologie thongh it will no 
waics hold 'in all points, yet it beſt agreeth this 
/ 4 wales 


Y 


— 
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waies; for if wee reſtore him his four Kingy again 
- hee himſelf will bee found ſubjet to greater incon- 
veniences, and more abound in Anachroniſms, then 
before. This I then rather incline to, for my own 
particular, becauf I have conlidered, that though 
George Cedren profeffeth himſelf in- the firſt page of 
his work, conſtantly to foHow the aforenamed $yn- 
cellus, yet in this matter hee refuſeth him : at once 
acknowledging and leaving his error, for Cedren 
plainly fecreeh down our Patriarch born inthe 43 of 
Ninus as aforefatd. Thas to the probable falſhood of 
renowned Scaliger, wee have ſet down the probabi- Thus al- 
litie of thecontrariez to liis greatneſs wee oppoſe ſo Sear, 
three to one, and thoſe all great, who cannot but ow, 
demerit _ our belief, becanſ(- their proceſs is Aﬀro- _ = 
nomical” and their Chronologjes faithfully contra- g,* Na. 
Qed ont of the IJarger Volumes of Celeſtial Revo- cerus:bur 
lacions \afd infaltibly grounded upon the Laws of this later 
Heaven. Theſe are Gerard, Mercator, Cethus,Calviſius, %iflcen- 
and Capellus 5 who all confent in this, that Abraham +: any 
was born in the 43 of Ninus, which was 'the thing?1c che 
tobee proved. = beg the Prin- 
This Man for his Admirable'sk#l in Celeſtial ter was 
contemplations was noted by manie Antors among *00 blams + 
the Heathen. Heratens of 
Abdera wrote whole Vo- 
Ninns. lames of his- Aﬀs and 
: ; Monuments. Beroſus ob- 
Colopbonias . Phenix. 4 feryeth that hee was a 
Poet, hath thus ſet forth great Aſtronomer : and 
the life of this Prince. ſepbus faith hee read 
Any Nv Tis 68S ®5 this part of the Mathe- 


: ad NAV @, , maticks to the Fg yptians.' 
Aaver&+ , &0.; Nicolas of Damaſcus re- 


Ninus vir quidam fait, #t lateth a brief Storie of 
audio, Aſſyrius , qui auri his life agreeable toMoſes. . 
Mare poſſidebat :- Ft alia; Alexander out of Fits 

| copiſis polemon: . 
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Ninus. 


copioſius quam arena tft 
Caſpia. 

Aftra nunquam vidit,nec 
forſitan id optavit. 

Tznem apnd Mages S4a- 
crum non excitavit. 

Et lege Statutumeſt: De- 
um nec Virgis attigit- 

Sacrificiis, Deos non eſt 
wveneratus : Jura non red- 
didit. 

Subjefos fibi populos af- 
fari non didicit : 'ac ne nu 
merare quidem. 

Verkm ad edendum , ac 
bibendum ftrenuiſſimus. 

I inznque miſcens,cetera 
in Saxa amandabat. 

Vir ille ut CMortuus eſt, 
boc de ſe teſtimonium reli- 
quit omnibus. 

Sepulchrum boc conſpica- 
tus,nunc ubi Ninus fit, Audie 

Sive ſis Aſſyrius , five 
Medus, five Coraxus, five 
& ſupervis Indus capillatus; 
frivola non denuncio- 

Duondam ego Ninus fui, 
ſpiritumque vitalem , bauſt : 
Nunc vero aliud nibil, quam 
ſerra fattus ſum. 

Duicquid comedi, habeo; 
quicquid volupe mihi fuit. 

Et quiquid pulcharum fa- 
minarum in amore laſciviie 

Opes,quibus eram beatus; 
inzmici coenuntes. 


Auterent — 


Syncbroniſmi. 
polemon maketh mention 
ot this Abrabam,teſtifying 
that hee was the inventer 
of Altrologie among the 
Chaldeans, they tell alſo 
of his Expedition, and 
Melchiſedech , &vxc. Euſehb. 

Artapanus recordeth ., 
that the Jews were called 
Hebrews from Abrabam 3 
hee ſaith alſo that Abra- 
bam went into Eg ypt and 
taught the King Aſtro- 
nomie, the Kings name 
hee calleth Pharetbo, his 


wordsare ( 7% of Ayuz- 


Tiew '(aonia teageyorly: 
Hee would ſaie Pharaoh. 
Thus Artapanus in Euſeh. 
eneayynrns aeowag. ſip. 2. 
Melo in his Diſcourſ 
ain(t the Jews writeth 
alſo of. this Abrabam, 
and ſaith that hee was ſo 
called, to expreſs thus 
much in force, to wit his 
Father's Friend, one part 
of his name ſignifieth a 
Father indeed; and the 
other , according as it 
might bee written, might 
bee forced to fignifie a 
Friend : but let that paſs. 
This Melo telleth of his 
two wives , of his ſons 
by both, and ſummeth 
up his whole Storie. Of 
theſe 


Ninus. 


Auferent, hadum ut cru-" 
dum que bacchantur -Thy- 
ades. 

Ad inferos cum deſcendi, 
EC aurums necequum. 

Nec- argenteum *currum 
ept. | 
.  Cinis jam multus , qui 
olim Mitram geſtavi. 

Atbeneus lib.12. 
- Diedorus ſpeaking of 
this Ninus giveth another 
report, for hee ſaith this 
Man was Uo: woAgum3s xz 
Cnnwlls aptlns, born to bee 
Martial, and valorous 
even to emulation. - 

.Ninus made war with 
the Armenians in which 
caſe their King Barzanes 
perceiving himſelf too 


weak, conquered his ene- 4f 


mie by his ſubmiſſion : 
which Ninus ingenioully 
apprehending , as gene- 
rouſly rewarded, and re- 
ſtored the Kingdom to 
the King again. - 
| Diodor, lib. 2. 


Syncbroniſmi. 
theſe teſtimonies: See 
more in Euſebius Pamp. 
'BuayptA. wrowage Cife I, 

Concerning Abrabam 
thus Euſebins. 

'Abeadu yard aiO- av T3 
JO , mu agwrlwu nariar 
Tmagg. x Md aints is egg, th THs 
wag" aulois dSeghuyiass x 
Aormis wilig;s copies. Ovope” 
Als" or, x; Tols xlieuant 
Thu vey 6avi% wil ndledc- 
aud i2oeu 'Uualeifber? 
'*92 6H Td Yutongyds ous * 
Tis 7 glioudtor erayheis 
#dgovis, YJeias Wduleas ner 
ln, in Jidle/foy & 7h 
Teleid, Euſeb, 22orxay niyw 
TeuTY. pag. 19, 

See alſo what Fulius 
ricanus hath ſtoried of 
Abraham, and his Expe- 
ditionto Pentapolis. Eur 
ſeb. xgonmar Ny meaty, 


pag. 19» 


Ninus dyeth , and was buried in the Palace, 
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in memorial of whom was erefted a moſt 
ſtately . Monument in Height nine furlongs, and 
in breadth ten : a wonderful ſumptuous Tomb, if 
Cteſias (aie true. But Scaliger faith, that hee was Scri- 
ptor Nugaciſſimus ; 1f hee were, I wonder much that 
Diodorus ſhould fo often uſe his Autoritie, as-is molt 
certain that hee doth. - | 
| H h Concerning 
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acquainted with the re- 


Ninus. 


Concerning the Citie which Ninus builded, the 


Autor of the Chronological Abtiraſt betore ci 
_- ore cited, 


'0 i Nie@ emaeglis yori , X; aligns. bay ws- 
yila ogiden, wogeias, dhf npureer TUBY, Gndkerwy avllu) , 
els Grout avry, Nodes x5 9072 Ur dury. Caomdic. 


— 
— 


— ” * — 


Synchroni ſmi. 

; EL Writer. have FEmiramis fenceth in Ba- 
"A ſhewed their good ” bylon the Head - Citie 

will to make the world with afamous wall, 

Corttlibus murtis cinxifſe- 

nown of this manly wo- Semiramis urbem. 

man, but in their diſcourſ Ovid. Metamorph. Shee 


Semramis. 


there hath been as much 
deccit, as in. her defert. 
Diodorus confeſſerh her 
_—_ k@ have no better 

utoritie then from the 
Fables. The moſt faie 
ſhee was the Wife of Ni- 
nus 5 {o Ctefias and Diodo- 
rus , and manie befides + 


bat Cenon in Pbotiurdaith,, 


buildeda Wall , but nor 
that famons. Wall which 
the Greeks tell' of, bae 
for that arereprooved by 
the true Beroſus. 


In the time, and' by 
the- appointment of Se- 
miramis the firſt Eanuchs 
wereinſtitured : This the 


f 


ſhee was the Mother of Qneen did for neceflitie,. 


Ninus, *X} yuudixe dM 
paThez, But theerror of 


this antientAutor ismoſt 


apparant , for by Ninus 
hee meancth- Nimias, who 
alſo was called Zdyws, as 


Aﬀfricanus witneffeth; and: 


fo indeed ſhee ' was the 
Wife off Ninns, and the 
Mather of his ſon Ninias, 

| which 


but the Kings after her 
uſeditamoneſt their roy- 
all ſuperfiuities: a thing 
ordinarie in the Perſian 
and Babyloniſh Court. 
That this Qyeen was 
the firſt appointer of this 
chaſte attendance for her 
Bed-chamber , Ammianus 
teltifieth. | 


Ia 


""_ wd S A 
* o 


Semiramis. 

which Coron nndoubred- 
ly meant; for hee faih 
that the reaſon why ſhee 
was fappoſed to bee his 
wife was » becauſ ſheeun+ 
wittingly laie ren _ 

WTI EX nas Ttne AU- 
Zo mi; , who faith 
indeed chat ſhee would 
havebeen inceſtuous with 
her Son 3; which fa& her 
fon by an unnatural 
kinde of pietie, puniſhed 
_ with her life. 

BecauCſ Diodorus ſaith, 
that when this Semiramis 
was expoſed (according 
to the Antients ) a Shep+ 
heard took her in, whole 
name was Simma. Reynec- 
* cius conjeftares from 
hence, that (hee was the 
Daughter of Sem. *Tis 
uncertain who, or what 
ſhee was : Semiramis ſhee 
was called, which becauſ 
it fignifieth a Dove in 
theirlanguage, therefore 
it ſeem's her Subjeds for 
the ſacred memorie of her 
names ſake worſhiped the 
Pigeons ever after. | 

But Scaliger faith hee 
findeth no fuch word in 
Syriack in that- ſenſ; the 
Critick ſhall bee n- 
ed for that, 'tis like there 

is 


Synchronifms. 
In honor of Semiramis 
the Kingdom of 
bare the Dove in 
Co atarmour; bur ir is 
out of my element to bla- 
z0n it, eicher by Planets 
or otherwiſe : for this 
Coat-armour is ſcarcely 
found among the He- 
ralds : nor can jt bee 
certain what the Field 
was , though the charge 
is known to beea Dove, 
yet becauſ 'cis a Princes, 
one thing is undoubted, 
that Emperors and Kings 
ought to bear Gold in 
their Arms, and then it 
might bee thus; 
The Field is Sol, a 
Dove volane proper. &c. 
Learned Pjerius endeas 
vouring as near as hee 
can to read all things in 
Egyptian Charadters,ſup- 
poſeth the Storie of Se- 
miramis her-Dove, to bee 
Hieroglyphical , noting 
out her notable laſcivi- 
ouſneſs ; for ſo hee ſaith, 
that this Queen was ve- 


 nereous. 


Autors indeed are di- 
vers; but the moſt are 
of a contrarie opinion. 
Manie ſuppoſe that place 
in the Prophet Hieremte, 

H h2 1223 


Semiramis. 
is. now .no ſuch world ; 


Howevee, there might 
Vetus.verborum interit etas, 


modo nata , vigentque, 
So the Poet in his Arte 
Poetica. 

Words have their ages: 
the Obſolete die, and 
young Phraſes grow up 
and thrive in their places. 
Heſycbius emboldeneth us, 
for hee ſaith that, 

D Etubegpus is, afturted &- 
ee tals} in voce Eepleg- 
utc, If Semiramis bee a 
Wood-Pigeon in Grece , 
it may perchance have. 
been an Houſ-Pigeon in. 
the Countrie of Aſbur. 

Semiramis her exploit; 
of the Elephants. in the 
Badrian and Indian war, 
ſee in Drodorus. 

The German Writers. 
faje, her ſon Trebetabuilt 
Trevers, which they. pe- 
remptorily conclude out 
of their own preſumpti- 
on upon the rotten repu-. 
tation . of an_ old eaten. 
Epitaph. 

Of the” great. Stone 
which this Queen cauſed; 
to bee.cut out of the Ar 

 menian Mountains , ſee 
allo. Diodorys lib. 2. 
| Tuſtin 


Et juvenum ritu , floyent, 


Syncbroniſmi, 
mM 21n: 490” Afip- 
pene.breu baionab, fugite 4. 
facie Columbe, to bee un- 
deritood ot the Aſſyrians, 
becaul as wee ſaid, they 
bare .the Dove. in . their, 


 Warlike enfigns. So Cor- 


nelius a Lapide,and manie 
others, following. the In» 
terpretation of Hierome , 
who ,.at. the 13 of Eſaie 
writeth,. that . God cal- 
leth Nebuchadnezar, Colum- 
bam. Soamoſt Antient 
Saxon Tranſlation inthe 
Librarie- of Chriſt- Church, 
in Oxford, from the face 
of the ſword of the Kul- 
ver. If the Interpretati- 
on paſs, asit may , that 
which hath be:n {aid may 
make for the illuſtration: 
for then *cis thus , Flee 
from the Sword of the 
Dove, that is, from their 
ſword who diſplaie their 
Banners inthe field with 

the Enſign of a Dove. 
Heralds may here take 
notice of the Antiquitie 
of their Art, and for 
their greater credit, bla+ 
z0n abroad this- pretious 
piece of Antientrie; for 
before the time of- Semi- 
ramis wee hear no news 
of Coats or Creſts. . 
Syncbro.... 
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Semiramis. 7 

Fuſtin relateth out of Trogus - Pompeie, that this | 
Queen after her Husband's death, fearing in the ſub- 
Jes hearts ſum difloial prejudice of her ſon's-mis 
noritie, inveſted her Majeſtical ſpirit in her- ſon's 
habite, and approved her ſelf to bee by valiant adts; 
not what ſheexwas,a woman ; but what they thonghe 
her to bee; a Prince diſcreet, politick, and moſt 
fortunate. | 

This Queen built the walls of Babylon. . So Ovids 
as wee have ſaid; -ſo Diony/ius Afer 

| lu fd T6 wap 
Teiy com dpparyitant Seubeguy irepdraucer. 

The. Anonymus Scholiaft upon AriFoph. ſaith,that 
ſhee builded the Citie. | 

H a Zerulegrus Ixlies mu BaCokovre, 

And fo manie others have been deceived with her 
fame, and attributed to her name the building of the* 
Citie, who had ereted nothing but the walls , -nor 
thoſe walls whereof Diodorus ſpeak's ; forboth thoſe, 
and the Citie were builded by a Syrian King : as Di= 
dorus conteiſeth ' of the Horti penfiles, and might 
have don of theſe alfo; however hee, and they that 
think otherwiſe, deceiv themſelvs : for this was don 
by the King of Babel, as wee will prove ont of Be- 
roſus, inthe life of Nebuchadono ſor. 

Semiramir reigned 42 years, {oftine Africanus: 

Semiramis ere&ted her (elf a Tomb, inſcribed thus, 
Whac King ſoever wanteth monie , let him open 
this Monument, and take his defire. This Darius 
Hyſtafpis aſſaying to do, found a check -within the 
Tomb, wherein the Queen had thnas written, Niſt 
ir malug eſſes, haud ſans mortuorum loculas ſcrut#fſes. - 


Hhb3- Zames. - 
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 Zames five Ninias. 


'©); this King ſee Fu- 
ſtine out of Trogus 
Pompeie. 

A tragment out of Cte- 
fras in Atheneus relateth, 
that hee was a Luxurious 
Prince. 

KInoias, © Teiry Noiay, 
aaylas quot 769 ' Parind'f- 


Tas Tis Agias aſe} Teuglu 


Jaw dara , jpdnse Is Nivs- 
as 7dy Nivs z Stead @ 
yoy* x wr boy bidor wi- 
way, X Teupar, Wav wderds 
iwggro, & wi ao of "Evve- 
ay., X; 4 idiav ywaray 
be. $6 Cteſias. F 
Diedorus alſo maketh 
mention of this Zames 
Ninias, in whom ſee tur- 


er. 

T hat this Ninias ſpent 
his time otherwiſe then 
became a Prince, Trogus 
relateth in Juſtinein theſs 
words. 

| Filius ejus Ninus con- 
tentus elaborato 2 parentibus 
 imperio, belli ſtudiadepoſuit 
& veluti ſexum cum matre 
mutaſſet, raro a viris viſus 
in feminarum turba conſe- 
nuit. Pofferi quoque , &jus 
exempla ſequuti , reſpon- 
ſa gentibus per internuncios 
dabant. 


Synchroniſmi. 


Bout the time of 
this Ninias , hap- 
pened that remarkable 
 —_ of God upon 
entapolis, or the hve 
Cities, to wit, Sodome, 
Gomorrab, Admab, Zeboim 
and Segorz which deſerv's 
to bee remembred as well 
by us, as a profane Hi- 
ſtorian Cornelins Tacitus 3 
whoſe atteſtation to Mos- 
ſes in this matter is well 
worth our contideration. 
The Autor having de- 
ſcribed the Lake of Sodom, 
addeth as followeth, 
Haudprocul inde campr, 
quos olim aberes magnil[que 
urbibus habitatos, fulminum 
Jafin arſiſſe, & manere ve* 
ſtigia, terramque ſpecie tor- 
ridam vim frugiferam per- 
didiſſe. Nam cuntta ſponte 
edita, aut manu ſata ſive 
herba tenus aut flore, ſeu ſe- 
litam in ſpeciem adolevere, 
atra & inania velut in ci- 
neres evaneſcunt. Ego ſicut 
Fudaicas quondam urbes 
igne celeſti flagraſſe conceſ- 
erim, ita halitu lacas in- 
ci terram, corrumpi [uper- 
VA ſpiritum ye 
ſegetum &+ Autumni putre- 
ſcere 
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| Syncbroniſmi. 
ſcere reor, Solo, celoque juxta gravis Tacitus Hiſt, Ith. 
4- pag: 619. Lipfiane editions in oavo. 

e Autor of the Abſtrait before mentioned, 
when hee cometh to Ninus, ſetteth down to ſucceed 
him one Thourias , who was called Ares, to whom 
hee faith chey made the firit Statue,and called it Beea 
©«y , (that is Lord God: ) of which ſaith hee rhe 
Prophet Daniel! hath made mention. Snidas either 
had this from this Autor, or hee from Suidas, who 
hath written the ſame; for as I know notthe An- 
tor, fo neither his time. Ir was after Evuſebivs 5 how 
long, 1 yet cannot teH, whereas they cite Paniet, 
wee are to underſtand, not that Man of defires, bar 
his name's ſake, intitled to the Storie of Bell and 
the Drago? , which who will may read more at large 
in Hebrew , then 'tis found in Greek, if they will 
patiently revoly the S tories of Fo/ippus the Jew, 
calledalfo Gorienides. After Thonrias the Abſtratpla- 
ceth Lames, then Sardanapalas 5 omitting that whole 
fucceſsion of Africanus withoat recompenſ , more 
then of Thowrias and Lames, neither of which are 
known. | 


Thas far rhe better hand of pure Antiquitie hath. 
helped us. 


Fulius Affricanus reckoneth up the Kings from 


Zames to Sardanapalus ; and after him Enuſebius : 
and amongſt the Moderns, Fanccius, Angelocrator , 
Henningius, Reyneccius, and divers athers. Thoſe 
chart deſervgreatelt commendation , are firſt and 
chiefly Sethus Calvifins in his judicious- Chronolo- 
gie : After him Salian in his Annals 3 fo 7oſepy 
Scaliger in hisTſagogical Canons. 

However I might have both their help and Auto- 
ritie, yet I'forbear ſo to fill up the great Chaſm in 
this part of oar Monarchie: yet itfhall not bee ſaid 
that I refus'd to follow ſuch great Leaders,for a little 


realon. ' 


Amongſt . 


mm, A 
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Among(t others, theſe two have principally per- 
ſuaded. 

Firſt becaul the Account of Africanus , reckoned 
per buades 5% xeoror, that is, ſumming up the years 
of each King together, agreeth not with the Com- 
putation of the years in general. 

Secondly, becauſ wee finde- in Autors of un- 
doubted Credir, ſom' Kings of Aſbur, whom not- 
withſtanding wee finde not in the {ucceſſion of ' 4- 
fricanus : as for Example, Moſes maketh mention 
of Amrapbe he Hebrews would have to bee 
Nimrod : grounding theid conceit upon a fabulous 

mologie ; becauſ they ſay : Abrabam was brought 

ore Nimrod for burning his Father Terab's Idols, 
and beeing then but three years old , diſcourſed be- 
fore the T yrant concerning the Creitor of Heaven 
and Earth : Nimrod proudly replied, that it was 
hee that made the Heavens and the hoſt of Heaven; 
if ſo ſaid Abram, then ſay thou to thy Sun, that 
hee ſhould riſe in the Weſt , and ſet in the Eaſt, 
and] will beliey thee : Nimrod thus exaſperated with 
the childes andacitie and diſcretion, command's 
that hee ſhonld bee caſt into the fire ; therefore the 
Jews faic, that hee was called Amrapbe! from YON 
amar and 519 phul that is dixit deſcende, hee ſaid 
to Abraham, go, go down into the fire, and this 
faic they is Yr of the Chaldees, out of which God 
brought Abraham. This Storie is in the Book of 
Haaſe Torab NN) DT WAR & poſtea- AR NNN 
mMyn uw wawh RN MYR PH IND TDRD MAR 
111 FAA YRPUNM INVLA 52 See Munſter's Anno- 
tations upon Geneſis where theſe words and the en- 
tire Storie is ſet down out of the aforeſaid Book. 
but this diſcourſ is idle. 
_ Again Swidas maketh mention of one ©, who 
rained after Ninus ; and Macrobius of one De- 


leboris : but of theſe or either of them, Africanus 


faith nothing. Som would have that ©vers or ©vecas 
in 
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in Suidas to bee Arius in Aﬀricanus: their reaſon is a 
+ Conjecture from another name, -which this Ovecas 
had: for which ſee Suidas, in this word Thurias. 

Beſides all this , Diodorusreckoneth (but thirtie 

- Kings from Ninias to Sardanapalus 3- But Africanus 

- accounteth more. This diforder and diſagreement 

in the matter hath mooved us to break of the Suc- 

- ceſſion in this place from Ninias to Sardanapalus, in- 

rterpoling one onely Prince ,- of whom Diodorus 
F —— mention ,: that in his time happened the 
Noble Expedition of the Argonautes, and the wars 

+ of Troie, The King's name was Teutames ;' butin 
what place to rank him, | finde not, not following 

Aﬀricanus. 

So doth the Abſtraft, leaving out all thoſe Kings 

- which in Africanus and the fall Beroſas were fuſpe&ed 
adulterine: a thing in this nameleſs Autor much to 
bee regarded; for certainly he took it for granted, that 

"this part of the Succeſſion was meerely loſt,andwith- 
out hope of recoverie. 1 will add one reaſon more, 
which at this inſtant take's mee up, that the main 

' tainers of theſe Kings,reciting their names, put's the 
Readers off ſo ſ{lenderly, that wee cannot but ſuſpe& 
-them; for of each King they ſtil diſgracefully 

report that hee did nothing worthie of memorie : 

a likely matter, that all thoſe Kings were idle. 
The Trojan war is famous, and a great part-there- 
- of Fabulous. 

For the Hiſtorie, ſee Difys the Cretian, and Dares 
the Trojan; tranſlated, the one out of the Phenician 
Language, 'the other out of the Greek tongue by 

Orrather Cornelius Nepos 3 though ſom have called in-queſtion 
Tf: hs” _—_— both theſe. | 
Tlcanus, See allo Valerius FlaccuFin Latine, and Apollonine 
_ in Greek for theſe Argonaute s. ? 

The laſt King therefore of the firſt ſtate of this 
Monarchie was Sardanapalus ; as Diodoru and Trogas 
make mention. Diodor. lib. 2. Tuſtin ex Trogo libro. 1. 


I1 Sardazapalas. 


% 


_— — — b 
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f Sardanapalus. 


HE was the ſon of 
Anacyndraxis. A moiſt 
obſcene and moſt lofcivi- 
ous Prince, ſet forth not 
onely in his nature, but 
hisname alſo , as Cicero: 
hath obſerved. 0 

Fuſtine relateth his 
wanton and enormous 
praftices; ſo Dicdorus,and 
Atbeneus, Suidas,and ma- 
nie more: ſcarce an Autor 
that paſt by his infamie, 
without a reprehenſfion 
andreproch. 

An Antient Autor , 
Duris in Athenens delerv.. 
eth to bee read concern» 
ing the manners of this 
womanly andeffeminate 
Prince : Hoc ſolo . imitatus 
virun, (faith Juſtine ) in 
this onely hee was like 
a man, in that heeburned; 
himſelf. Of the manner 
how, read Athenews ; and 
of the reaſon why, ſee 
Cauſaber's diſcourſ upon 
thar place. 

The moſt renowned 
Atchievment that ere this 
Prince brought to paſs 
was, that hee built two 
Cities in one daie, T, _ 
and Aychialus : as the Epi- 
taphs: 


Synchroniſmi. 


 Tarſws and Avchialus 
ed by Sardanapalus 


in onedaie. 


Synchroniſms; 
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Sardanapalus. ON 


caphs> make mention in the Autors aforenamed. 
' For ſo Ariffobulus rt's, that his Tomb was 
ſet at Anchialus thus inſcribed, 

SagSardwarG ys 'Avauwd eat aids , 'Aſyidinlin vx 
T ag9ty iris nuige mit Eau, ive, nat os Th Ima 
Tire «x 61a, that is,Sardanapalus, Anacyudraxi filius, 
Tarſum & Anchialum eodem die condidit. Ede, bibe, lude : 
nam cetera omnia nec bujus ſunt : that is, not worth a 
fillip. For ſo his Statue was carved, as if his hands 
had given a fillip, and his mouth had ſpoken thoſe 
words. . 

The like Epitaph was inſcribed upon a ſtatelie 
Monument in Ninive, inthe Chaldee tongue, which 
the Greek Poet Cherilus thus tranſlated : 

'Eya Is sBedindoa »; a1 wwpav, Cetera vide apud 
Amyntam 1 T&Tp SaJuar. Athenens.. 

The like was at Tar(us,where S, Paul was born : at 
which this Apoſtle without queſtion alluding to that 
place. vaywwul x, aiopfy , dvewy 35 SmIvrnoxol, Let 
us eat and drink, for ts morrow wee ſhall die. 

The great Enormities of this King brought forth 
the Confuſion of the Kingdom , the inſtrument 
whereof, was the Rebellion of his Captain Arba- 


ces Governor of the Medes, with whom Sardanape- 


las fought for the Monarchie , and got the viforie 
once, and the ſecond time : upon which ſucceſs the 
effeminate Prince preſuming, the third time in a ſe- 
cure diſdain went not in 

perſon, becauſ alſo the Wy 
Oracle had undoubted- Synchroniſmi. 

ly fore-told , that the Inthe time of Sarda- 


State of Ninive ſhould napalus, Arbaces was Go- 


never tofter , till the vernor of the Medes,and 


River Tigris proved ho. Belochus of the Babyloni- 
ſtile; which in -. the ans.Much queſtion might 
Kings judgment could bee made in this place , 
never bee. But it fell our what King continued the 

otherwiſe liz Monarchie 
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Sardanapalus.. Synchroniſmi. 
otherwiſe ; for. in this Monarchiez whether Be- 
third. Skirmiſh, Tigris - lochus were Phul, or no: 
ſwelling over his bounds, or if not, who this Phul 
'by the vantage of- a grea. might bee. A queſtion to 
ter flood then ordinarie, this- purpoſe- is largely 
pPlaied an unneighbourly diſcufled. in - Sir Waltey 
_ part, and. battered down. Raleigh's.-Hiſtorie z yet 
his own borders;at whoſe . notwithſtanding -. that , 
irruption.a great part of. and. what hath. been el{< 
the impregnable wall was-. where laid of -that, I in- 
laid level? with the geniouſly profeſs that 1 


ground, the citieit ſelf am.ignorant at .this time 


opening to her adyerſa- where. toplace this Phul: 


rics, to check the vice of yet for the preſear, I ob». 


her, Governors.  fery the common order, 


The Afgrim Mwurchie. 24 5. 
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Circa Annum Mundi; '2182.. 


Phul S ynchroniſmi. 


I an Aſſyrian name, as | N the time of Phy, 
. Scaliger witnefſeth : *Mengbem was King in 
ſomtimes uſed alone, as Iſrael; 2 Kings 15. Fo- 
here ; ell —_— _ "_uy Sed. _— 
fition, as in this Kings n t reigned My, 
[nas 5f Tiglath Phul . Big carl : —_ 
fer. . Life and As are recorded 

: | by Herodotus in Enterpe. 

The Orade brought 
word to this King that hee ſhould from thence- 
forth live but fix years , anddie in the ſeventh. The 
King hearing this, commanded that 'certain Lamps 
ſhould bee made for the night time, which hee had 
purpoſed to ſpend in jovialtie, whileſt others ſlept; 
that ſo hee might delude the Oracle, and live-twice 
_ longer by taking ſo. much more notice of his + 

ales... | 

Set Herodotas in Euterpe, pag.1 40.circa ifta verba. 

Mild 8 This Iuyaleds 7) wa bO&, Oc. 

About this time Nabonaſſar lived ; of whom ſee 
Ptolomie, but hee was not yet King. 

Uzias was now King wt ray in whoſe daies 
hapned that notable Earthquake, of which Joſephus 
relate's, that in the: horror thereof, a Mountain 
toward the Weſt cleft in ſunder, and. removed from 
it's proper place the ſpace of four Furlongs, or half 
a mile ; and further ic had proceeded, had 
not a greater Mountain toward the Eaſt ſtaied it's 
Courf. 

Of this Earthquake. the Prophet Amos maketh 
mention :. by occaftion whereof , ſec. what Aber 

WM Ezra 


Synchroniſmi. | 

Ezra faith upon that place , page N"Dp7 ; and alſo 
what Kimchi ſaith in the next fide, in that Edition 
which Robert Stepbanys pur forth. 


TiglathPhilaſſar. Synchroniſmi. 


His King ſubdued DN thetime of Tiglath 
' KL Gplilee. Philaſſar, Achaz reign- 


.5 ed in Tudab : 2 Chron. 28. 

Hef alſo carried the This King had a fa- 

_ Tribe of Napthbali into mous Dial : and there. 
Captivitie. fore the invention of the 
Sciateries is more Anti« 

ent then Anaximenes. 

This Dial was a South Vertical, placed upon the 
wall of the Kings Palace: So 2 Lapide: and it Rand's 
well with the explication of the Phzxnomenon of 
the Sun's Retroceſsion. And that it was a Dial, 
ſee Peter Nonius, and Clavius, two incomparable 
Mathematicians, the one in his ſecond Book of Na. 
vigation ; the other, in the firſt of his Gnomonicks. 


Salmanaſſar. Synchroniſmi, 
Rdinarie Chrono- Ere begineth, or not 
logers commonly far of , that Nabo- 


conceived this Salmanaſ. naſſar's famous era, 
ſar to bee Nabonaſſar, of from whence Ptolomie in 
whom Ptolomie ſpeak's : his Almageſt accounteth 
But Scaliger diſpute's the the Celeſtial motions. 

point againſt all. Cak Hee ruled in Babylonia, 
vifius alſo; but this laſt, in the year of the world. 
eſpecially againſt Func. 3203, the Circle of the 
Cius. Sun 
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Salmanaſſar. 


cius, Bothagree, thatthis 
Salmanaſſar was not that 
Nabonaſſar. Scaliger gi- 
veth the reaſon , both 
from the name, time,and 
other Circumſtances : 
which though Sir Walter 
Raleigh admire's, yet hee 
condemn's. Time now 
giveth not leav to en- 
.quire, much lefs to deter: 
mine the differences. $e- 
thus Calvifius placeth the 
Prince about that time 
wee have ſet him. His 
time is much to bee en- 
quired after, it beeing a 
moſt famous Epoche,from 
whoſe time Chronolo- 
gie can demonſtrate by 
the aid of Aſtronomie, 


| Syncbroniſmi. 

Sun beeing 19, and the 
Circle of the Moon 15, 
the Dominica! Letter E. 
Upon the 26 of Februa- 
rie at Noon, the Sun's 
mean motion beeing 45 
Minutes in Piſces, the 
Moon in the eleven d6 
gree of Taurus , and 22 
Scruples. 

The Original of the 
Samaritans, out ofa Cos 
lonie tranfplanted by the 
King of Afour, they were 
called Cuthei: , becauf 
there came moſt from 
Cuth, as Elias Tisbites in 
voce F113 Cuth. 


that the Afﬀairs pafſed ſince that time, are regiftred 


11 Heaven. 


Who fo faith that Salmanaſſar was 
deceived; as afterwards ſhall appear : 


Nabonaſſar, is 
neither is hee 


anie other but himſelf, and none otherwiſe called, 
Scaliger was bold to call him Mcrodaczbut hee repented 
of that in his Canons Iſagogical. | | 


Sanacheribe 
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Or FORT ein. 


Sennacherib. 


F his behaviour to 

King Hezecbiah, fee 
the Prophet Eſaie, and the 
High Prieſt's Annals or 
Chronicles. 
- The Egyptians in Herodo. 
tus tell a moſt memorable 
ſtorie of this King : That 
going forth with his Ar- 
mie againlt Egypt, it ame 
to pals ho night a 
Plague of Mice came up- 
on him, and unweaponed 
his ſouldiers, by devour- 
ing their Harneſs-ties. of 
Leather. ' In memorie 
whereof the Prieſts 
vided a ſtatue like this 
Prince in ſtone, holding 
a Mouf in his hand, with 
this Inſcription ; 

'Bs ib 71 phy curable 
Fo - 

. Who ere beboldeth mee, 
let him learn to bee religious; 
Herodot. in Enterp. 

Som ſuppoſe, that this 
intend's that great foil of 
this kings Armie by the 
hand of an Angel. An 
Angel might do both. 

bis Sennacherib was 


Synchroniſmi, 
" TEzechiab, King of 
Tudab. Ba 

In his time hapned , 
that ſtrange Phenomengn 
when the Sun. went ten 
degrees back. Peter Noni- 
4s the Portugal diſcourſeth 
of this wonder and 
proveth ict to bee a Mira- 
cle, becauſ it was don in 
the temperate Zone : for 
(as hee provath ) Feruſa- 
lem-is ſo ſituate. T his hee 
conceiveth had been no 
wonder between theTro- 
picks : but hee is twice 
deceived ; firſt becauſthe 
Sciatericks teach, that if 
in the Temperate Zone a 
Plain 'bee elevated leſs 


: then the Sun's declinati- 


on, the ſame would com 
to paſe. 2. Hee ſuppoſeth 
the wonder to bee inthe 
Shadow's going back , 

which was not; but in 
the R of the Sun it 
ſelf ; for the Shadow 
might have gon back na- 
turally. 


ſlain by his Sons in the Temple of Fupiter #v&:&, or 


Niſroc. 


See the reaſon in Rabbi Solomon upon that 


place. See alſo the Hebrew Edition of Apocryphal 
Tobit the firſt Chapter. 


Aſarbadden. 


.” 
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EE reigned after the 

death of his Father, 
and after this-King-wee 
_ readof no ſucceflor hee 
had ; and therefore Hiſto- 
rie guided by the Circam. 
ſtances of time,conclude's 
that this was thenext vi- 
ciſſitude, wherein the 4[. 
ſyrians again loſe their 
Power; and the Babylo- 
nians continue, and end 
this firſt Monarchie. 

Som have thoaght that 
the. Kings of Babel onely 
in this laſt ſucceſſion were 
ſet forth by the Golden 
Head : So Hugh Broughton, 
a moſt learned man : but 
there is nothing to defend 
his Tenet, but his Auto- 
ritie : and that hee ſhall 
have in ſom other thing. 

The better to -under- 
ſtand the Babyloniſh Mo- 
narchie, wee will ſet 
down. their Succeſſion , 
which Ptolomie hath re- 
corded from Nabonaſſar, 
to the end of this King- 
dom. Scaliger made much 
of this rare Canon, but 
obtained it not in the 


ion : Sethus Calviſius hath the right which hee | 
man, the then-Dean of | 


hee obtained of an Engliſh 
Paul's. , 


' Kayay Bariniov 
 Aerveloy x Mid er. 

Ir Cunaſayi 

Aboraarage id, id. 
Nadi ' CE. ts 
Kerdige x [lope s'. x. 
Isyais s'.) xs, 
Mapdoxeundds is. mn. 
, Aga a7 | os py + 
"'ABaomndire ygwrs C. ps" 
BaaiCs Y. whe 
*'Aarggratis &, wif 
"Pronfnay «&'. yg 
Mgeogarmogdans Oo”, 


*ACaonwre Sdtigen', EC". 
'Aoacadire ty. mn. 
Eaoodeyire #16 
XwniAgad dre xC, exc. . 


NafowoAuodys Ke, "PUY« 
Nefotottodge py. ons, 
"TavageS aps þ. gan. 
Niema aohaoaags I, gaft 
Nafovredis ; >a 
This 1 tranſcribed out 
of the Greek Manuſcri 
which wee have extant Fn 
the Archive of our Pub- 
lick Librarie; and amoſt 
pretious Monument it is, 
as Sethbus Calvifius truly 
conceived of it. | 


K k The 
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The Firlt King inthis laſt Dynaſtie of Athur awd 


Nebuchadnezar. 


| er the Compoſition 
of his Name , ſee 
what Scaliger ſaith, where 
hee ſerteth down the 
Simples of the Babylouifh: 
names. 


© Syncbraniſni. 
Udah carried Captive 
the- firſt and ſecond 
Fay his time nouhed 
Prophet Danie e 
maſt learned among the 


The Canon cal's him Capti 


Nafoxnauzer@&; and there 
hee ſucceedeth NeCowamas- 
cag& , ſo Nabopolaſſar 
was the Father of Nebu- 
chadnezar. Hee is called 
fomtimes Nebuchadonoſer 3 
That hee was the ſon of 
Nabopolaſſar, this Canon 
in Euſebius page 3$ faith 
plainly in theſe words. 

Na fowordtoardes wares 
Nat yodorioog, This was 
put in by Euſebius, or 
elC left out of that Ca- 
non which wee have in 
the Archives. 

Funccins therefore doth 
ill ro make Nebuchadne- 
bit Cal 

laſſer, | 
wifizs hath obſerved, and 
for other, and better rea- 
ſons refuted. | 

Megaſthenes the Perſi- 
a thus writeth of this 
King. 
Nafegedgioog@ Hegrakes 


VES. 
Daziel built a. ſtately- 
Tower at Echatane in Me= 
dia, which Joſepbus ſaith, 
was to bee ſeen in his 
_ no _ diminiſh- 

3 remaining 
in 9d freſh EOS 
ptuous manner, wherein 
It was firſt erected. Foſeph. 
lib.9. c. 12. : 

After the Captivitie of 
Febojakim, Nebucbaduezar 
came up alſo againſt Fe- 
bojakin, and carried him 
alſo awaie Captive 3 for 
faich hee, thou Febojokin 
art. no better then- thy- 
Father: and tauncedet he 


En Proverb of 
No Ln 
2 dNI73D 
MM? ID dt 
PP. 
Which in plain terms is, 


From a bad Dog wil! never 
com good Puppies 3 which 


is all one with that of, 
| the 


6 3 be” > *- 


"3 vr 24 $67, 
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Nebuchaduezar. 
<rupary© Fuſebp4i.oc. 
7.6. That this Nebuchadnezar 


was more famous thengreat 


Hercules, and that bee ſub- 
. tued Lybia, Aſia. &c. 
The ſame Autor re- 
, porteth, chat the Chalde- 
mms relate, thac this King 
returning home,fell mad: 
and beeing in a Fanatick 
vein, foretold the deſtru- 
Ron of Babel, | 
'Ey% I Nafudygioog®, 
© Baftuaunet, TW uinuf ts 
iv axgaſyine coutophs , 
viw 374 BiAQ@ us ae3y0- 
1G& , E785 Caoiacia Bixlrs Sr» 
Teilar pologs mom Dire 
UEes Nigons nulor@ , Or. 
that is, 7 Nebuchadonoſor, 
O Babilonians, foretell your 
ruine, which neither Belus 
our Progenitor., nor our 
Goddeſs Beltis ſhall bee able 
to perſuade the fates to re- 
move awaie. There ſhall com 
a Perfian Male, &rc. means 
ing Cyrus. Cetera vide pag- 
41 Euſebii Scaligerians. 
. The Autor intendeth 
that ſtorie of this King, 
recorded by Daniel, that 
hee was among the beaſts, 
Oc. 
Thus Megaſthenes hath 
ſtoried 


Beroſus the Chaldean —_ alſo the notable ex- 


. Synchroniſmi. 
the G __——_— — 
xa.udy eb 

For 'this, ſee the Jews 
Chronologie, orthe Se 
der Olam R abba. 

Nebuchadnezar maketh 
war with Pharaoh Necs , 
for his pride. which hee 
conceived out of the vi- 
Qorie which hee had got- 
ten of King Foſtas. 

Of this Neco, Herodotus 
maketh mention ; and of 
a great Battel which hee 
fought with the Syrians 
at Magdsl, 

Kot Evegio: itn © Nee 
xas ovubaruy o Meydbao 
inn 

Nebuchadnezar deſtroi- 
eth the State of Tyre, in 
che reign of Ithobalus.Phi- 
laſtratus apud Foſephum in 
biftoriis Phenicum. Sedar 
Olam Rabbain the Ads of 
Nebuchadnezar. 

Nebuchadnezar is driven 
from Men, and falling 
mad, liveth no other life 
then a beaſt. This hee” 


did till ſeven times 
paſſed over him. roy 
Sedar Olam Kabbaz Foſe- 


pbus . 


peditions 


k 2 
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Nebuchadnezar. 


peditions of this famous. Prince, and of his ſum- 
ptuous buildings.z and to him. hee attributcth tht 
walls of Babylon, the Temple of Belw,. the Horti pen- 
files : and reproveth the Greeks for their vanitie, in 
making Semiramis.the Founder of that famous Ci- 
tie ; which alſo is the conceit of  Annius in the life of 
Semiramis,where hee introduceth bis Beroſus to averr 
that Semiramis builethis place froma Town to a Ci- 
tie; where the Monk, by a neceſſarie and egregious 
oblivion, forgot hisMethod,- and made a match» 
leſs Autor contradi&-him ſelf. Were there no other 
reaſon to diſprove this fall Beroſus, but this one, it 
alone were ſufficient : when wee tinde, that Annius 
his Beroſus ſetteth peremptorily down, that Semirg< 
mix buile Babylon and yet Beroſus -in Foſepb and Eu- 
ſebius Pamphilus ſetteth down the quite contrarie, 
and reprehendeth the Greeks for their vanitie in af- 
fgrming that which the other Beroſus doth. For the 
building of Babylon, notwithſtanding it is certain 
that Nimred began, Belus continued, and 'Semiramis 
encloſed it with a wall: but not that great and 
nmyghtie wall ; for this was the work of our King; 
as, alſo the Horti-penſiles, which Curtius and Diodorus 
witneſs to have. been don by a Prince of Syria, at the 
requeſt of his wife the Queen ;. whom Heredetus.cal- 
Ich Nitocris, as Scaliger conceiveth.-.. - 
Nebuchadnezar alfo buile the Temple of. Fel, and 
in fine, ſet his laſt hand to the entire conſummation 
of a ſumptuous Citie; which make's him crie our 
in the height of his ambicion 723 dIIN--IN7 RT 
&c. 1s not this great Babel which T have built? ec. Dan. 4. 
This Nebucbadnezar after hee ruled over Babel 43 
years, hee fell into a diſeaf and died. Beroſus in 
Zoſephe adversjes Ptol. Appion. Canon. His death was 
ſudden. according to Megaſthenes-: for hee ſaith , 
that when hee made an Oration to the Babylonians , 
hee ſuddenly vaniſhed. See the fragment in, Zoſephus, 
Africanus, or Scaliger. Hevil - 
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Hevil Merodac Synchroniſmi, 
CEP aftcr Nebu- T Ebojakin reſtored to his 
cbadnezar; 1o ſaith the J Libertie. 2 Chron, 

afore-named Beroſus, and Seder Olam. Rabba, 
Megaſthenes ; they ſaie al- 

ſo, for his libidinous . 

courſes hee was (lain by his Siſter's husband, Neri. 
gloſoroor, who reigned after him in his ſtead. This 
Nerigloſoroer nnait bee hee whom Daniel cal's Belſhazar. 


Belſhagar. 


2354 
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Belſbazar. 


if how; was the laſt King 
of this Monarchic. 


- Why the Canon, and Be- 


roſus, with -Megaſthenes 
ſhould call him as they 
do, the reaſon may bee, 
Becauſf theſe Kings had 
new names when they 
came to the Crown, and 
thoſe were named from 
their Gods. So this King 
beeing a private man, 
might bee called Nerigli|- 
foroor ; but when hee had 
the Kingdom, hee was 
honored with the name 
of Bel, and called Bel- 

azar. 

This King maketh an 


'Impious Fealt , and pro- 


fane's theVeſlels of God's 
Houſf, to quaff in to the 
honor of Shac: for ſo 
theſe Feaſt daics were cal- 
led , caxiar niuigar ; and 
they were like the Romane 
Saturnalia, as wee have 
ſaid, and as Beroſus ex- 
poundeth in Atbeneus ; 
and Cauſaubon out of him. 
Scaliger alſo in his Notes 
upon the Greek Frag- 
ments. 

In this Feaſt the King's 


heart was verie merrie : 


. Synchroniſmi. 

Ofſepbus interpoſeth ſom 
J _ in this lalt Suc= 
ceflion, more then what 
the Scripture maketh 
mention of; and therefore 
muſt herein bee negle- 
Qed, _ left to the frui- 
tion of his proper ſen(: 
The trueſt platen is 
grounded upon God's 
own Prophecie to the 
Fews, that they ſhould 
ſery Nebucdadnezar , his 
ſon, and his ſon's ſon; 
that was Fvilmerodac, and 
Belſhazar, and it is ob- 
ſervable, that the Abſtra& 
afore-mentioned ſetteth 
down the- Succeſſion , 
though not in the ſame 
order, yet at the ſame 
number : His words are 
—_ xabeZ3s Es BAS48= 
e5dax v aTe, Nefryodort- 
ooe , jailed 9 Tire, Biiclaoag, 
Xx) Aagnor, y@- cures » Ec. 
Hee invert's the order, 
which might not bee his 
error, but the Scribes : 
*rwas facile, and more 
likely. 

This order and num- 
ber alſo the Sedar Olam 


exadly retain's . 


the manner is expreſt by thePropher Daniel, In the 


midit 
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Belſbazar. 


midſt of this profuſe Jovialtie God interpoſeth kis 
_— His Fate is written in Cbaldee upon the 
. pPDY2) PN R2D Nog 


And now 'tis plain to read. 
Meneh. For God hath numbred this Kingdom , 
__ _ andfiniſhed it. 


Tehel. God hath weighed this Golden Head in 
the balance,. and found it wanting, 


Perez. This Kingdom is divided, and given to 
the Medes and Perſians. 


Inthe ſame night was Belſhazar the King of the 
Chaldeans ſlain. a 
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Terreſtrial Globe. | 


He Terreſtrial or Earthlie Globe is an ar» 
S& tificial Repreſentation of the Earth 
and Water under that form and figure 
of Roundneſs which they are ſuppoſed 
d to have, deſcribing .the Situation, and 
meaſuring the Compaſs of the }Fbole 
Frame, and deſcribing the Situation 
and meaſuring the Diſtances of all 
the Parts. | bs 
This Deſcription is either of the Earth and Water both 
together, and it is don by Circles z or of the Water confi- 
dered by it ſelf ; and is not {o much a Deſcription of that, 
asof the Mariner's-courſ upon is, or to ſhew The aie of 
a Ship upon the Sea. And this is don by lines called: Rurbes, 
which are not all Circles, but otherwiſe drawn according 
to the Point of the Compeſi,at which the Mariner fer's forth. 
But of the Compaſs and thele lines in the ſecond Place 3 and 
firſt of the Deſcription of the Whole Frame by Circles. 
Now look what Circles were imagined apon the Earth,the 
ſame are expreſſed ypon, or framed without the Globe ; and 
they are the Greater, or the Leſs. The Great Circles with» 
ut the Globe aretwo; the Meridian and the Horizon : the 
one of Braſs , the other of Wood. Circles indeed they are 
not ſo properly called ; for, in the rigorousſenf, no Li 
is ſuppoſed to have anie breadth , as theſe have : Bat 
that was for the more convenience 3 for ſomching more _ 
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then ordinarie was to bee writren upon them. And more. 
over they could not have been ſo diſpoſed of, as they are, 
without the Globe , if they had not been exa&t Lines. But 
Ufſewill have ic ſo, and wee mult call them the Mer id;an 
and Horizontal Circles. | 


+, Of the Meridian without the Globe. 


He Braſs Meridian is divided into 4 equal Parts or 

Quadrants, and each of them ſubdivided into 90 De- 
grees , that is 360 for the wholeCircle. The reaſon why 
this Circle is not divided into 360 Degrees throughout 
| bur ſtill topping atthe goth, and then again begining 10, 
20, 3O, 8&c- is, becauſ the Uſes of this Meridian , fo far as 
in Degrees =_ are concernd, require not above that 
Namber. As tor an Example : One uſe of the Meridian is 
£0 ſhew the Elevation of the Pole, but the Pole cannot bee 
elevated above 90 Degrees. Another is'to ſhew the Lati- 
tude or Diſtance of a Place from the Equator , which alſo 
can never exceed the 4th part of the Circle ; for no Place 
can bee further diſtant from the Equator then the Pole,which 
is juſt that Number of go Degrees. 

Upon one of the North Quadrants of this Meridian, of 
ſom Great Globes , the Climes are ſet to the ſeveral Degrees 
of Latitude ; and the Length of the longeſt Daie under the 
ſeveral Climes : which (if the Geographers would think ſo) 
mighe very fitly bee placed on the Leſſer Globe's ; for it were 
buc dividing a Quadrant of the wrong fide of the Meridian 
into 90 Degrees , and there would be room enough. In 
ſomother Globes the Climes are caſt into a Table, and pi- 
Qtured upon ſom void {pace of the Globe. But the Divifion 
upon a Quadrant of the Meridian , is much more artificial, 
as hereatter ſhall bee underſtood. And the reaſon why a 
North Quadrant onely need to bee divided, is, becaul for 
the Climes of the Southern Latitude the reaſon is the ſame. 
And the reaſon 'why the Diviſion is made upon a North 
Quadrant rather then the South , is, becauſ our __ are 
| 1 eted 
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fired tor our Selvs , andall our ſhareof the Earth lieth in | 


the North Latitude. ,.1-1\ v1 \0 


Of the © Axel and Poles of the "Globe "and | 
of the Hour ( ircle, | 


Rom the North and South Ends of this Meridian a ftrong 

& yer of Braſs or Iron is drawn, or ſuppoſed to bee 
drawn (tor the Artificers du not alwaies draw it quite 
through) by che Center of the Globe repreſenting -the Axel 
of the Earth. The North End whereof ftandeth for the 
Nortb, the South End for the South Pole of the Earth, Upon 
the North End , a ſmall Circle of Braſs is ſet, 'and divided 
into two equal parts , and each of them into twelv, that is, 
twentie four in all. This Circle is the onelie one above 
the Globe, which is not imagined upon the Earth , bur is 
there placed to 'ſhew the hour of the daie and night , inanie 
place where the Daie and night exceed nor 24 hours: there- 
, foreit is called Cyclus Horatius.. The Hour Circle , for which 
purpoſe it hath a liccle Braſs pin turning about uporithe 
Pole, and pointing to the ſeveral hours, which therefore 
is called che Index Horarius. | 
The ſmall Circle is framed uponthis ground , that'in 
the Diurnal Motion of the Heaven 15 Degrees of the Equino- 
fial riſe up in the =_ of everie one hour , that is 3 60 De 
grees, orthe whole Circle in the ſpace of 24. So thatthe 
Cyclus Horarins is to bee framed to that Compaſi, as that 
everic 24* part ot it , or one hour is tobear proportion to 
I5 of the Equator below it. And fo in turning the 
Globe about , one may perceiv, that while the Pin is moved 
from anie one hour to another, juſt 15 Degrees of the Equi= 
noftial will riſe up above the Horizon upon one fide , and 


as manie more go down below it on the other fide. But this * 


Circle is not much for the Geographer's uſe. Þ— Þ- -- 


of 
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Of the Horizon. 

He other Great Circle without the Globe is the Horizon ; 
upon which (yet not as due to this Circle more then 
anie other , but becauſ there is more room) the Geographers 

ſet down the 12. Signs with their Names and "hs tag 
And becauſ everie Sign of the Zodiack containeth 30 De- 
» Which is 360 for the whole Circle , the Horizon 
18 divided into 360 Degrees indeed as it ought, but nor 
from 10, 20, 30, 40, ſo throughout , butby Thirties, that 
is, 10, 20, 30. and 10, 20, 30. and ſo along to make the 
diviſion to the 12 Signs, to each of which, as 1 
faid, is allotted the Number of 30 Degrees. And the reaſon 
of that is in reference to the Suns Annual Motion , in the 
Courſ whereof hee diſpatcheth everie daie one degree under 
or over. So that hee olich through each of the Signs in, or 
in much about the ſpace of 30 Daies- So that, though ſom 
of the 12 Moneths , anſwering to the 12 Signs , conſiſt of 
one Daie more then thirtic , and one of 2 Daies leſs, yet 
take them one with another,and the Daics of everic Moneth 
correſpond to the ſeveral Degrees of everie Sign, or without 
anie conſiderable difference. And after that rate, or much 
about it , they are placed upon the Horizon, to ſhew in 


what Degree, of what Sign the Sun is everie daie of the 


. And to this purpoſe there is ſet down upon the ſame 
; on pigs” gy that of three ſorts in oa Globes : 
Oftwo in the moſt, the one whereof is called the Julian, 
or Old , the other the Gregorian , or New Accompt , reckon- 
ing this latter detach former,and the third ſort, 
where it is found, thirteen. Now though it bee true that 
the greateſt part of that which is written upon the Horizon, 
more nearly concerneth the Celeſtial then the T7 __ 
Globe 3 yet it is notaltogether unuſeful here : and eſpeci- 
ally it will bee nothing out of the Geographer's way to take 
along with him the ground of Difference in the 3, princi- 
pally in the 2 ſorts of Calendars. I 


the Terrefirid _ 26r 
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T he Reaſon of the Dj bs Computer be 
oo the Old and New Accompts. 


Year is that ſpace oftime in which the Sun goeth 
through the whole Circle of the Zodiack , as from the 
Tropick, of Cancer , to the Tropick, of Capricorn, and fo to 
the Tropick of Cancer again, or the Equinettial to the 
S— or from anie other Point of the Zodiack tothe 
_—_ Now, becauſ of ne, _— th The 
Sun nding reaſons —_—_— in the 
rical Part of the Eo and —_ here to bee 
on traſt) it ever was, 'and yet is, a POH— 
, termine exaQtly in what ſpace of time this Revolution of the 
Sunin the Zodiack is made; inſomauch that one ſaid, that Cenſori- 
the Year confifted of ſo manie daies, and how much more nus de Die 
or leſs no bodie knoweth. Netahe 
This uncertaintie brought ſo mach confuſion upon the 
Old Romane Calendars , that Time with them was growna 
Commoditic, and bought and ſold at a price Their 
Prieſts , who had to do with this Afﬀair, having in their 
power to make anie year longer or ſhorter at their pleaſure; 
which the Emperor Julizs Ceſar looking upon as a mat» 
ter no wale below his greateſt conlideration , F dviſed with 


ſom Mathemarticians about it , by whoſe Inſtru- 

Cions hee found that the Sun's yearlie Motion in the Zodi- 

ack, —_— rformed in the ſpace of 365 daies , and one 4h 
part of adaie, or 6 hours. 


res ins hee cauſſed to bee reſerved in ſtore till 
everie fourth year, that is, till they made 24 hours, or 
one whole daie z ſo accounting, that the z firſt young ſhould 
confiſt of 3 65 PN en —_ 
and everie fourth year was therefore (as ſtill ir is) called che 
Leap Tear, and the thing it ſelf Intercalation, or putting 

in betrwixt the Calendar. 
'T was verie much that the Emperor did , and hee left as 
much to do; for though it- cannot yet bee found — 
Mo 
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aRly in what ſpace of time the Sun goeth his yearlie courſ, 
yet thus much is made good by intallible experience that 
the Emperor's Mathematicians allotted too much for the 
Number of daies : they were in the right, tor ir it is certain 
no year can conſiſt of more then 365, but for the odd hours 
it is as certain that they cannot bee fewer then five, nor 
ſomanieas 6; ſo that the doubt is upon the Minutes , 60 
whereof go to the making up of an Hour ; a ſmall matter 
one nas think , and yet how greatin the receſs and con- 
uence wee ſhall ſee. | | 
Fulins Ceſar allotted 365 daies and 6 hours to this Revo- 


lution , but the Sun goeth about in leſs time, that is, (ac- 


cording to the moſt exat Accompt) in 365 daies, 5 hours, 
49 Minutes, andalittlemore; ſo that the Emperor's year 
is mach about 10 Minutes greater then the Sw7s , which 
muſt of necefſitie breed a difference of ſo manie Minutes 
everie year , betwixt the Tear, which the Sun it ſelf de- 
ſcribe's in the Zodiack 3 and That, which is reckoned upon in 
the Calendar , which though for a year or two may pals in- 
ſenſibly , yet in the ſpace of 13 4 years it will My 
whole daie , that is the Begining of the year in the Calen- 
dar muſt bee ſet one daie back. As for Example : Let the 
year begin at the Vernal Equinox or Spring : In the Empe- 
ror's time that fell out to bee at the 2 4tÞ of March, but now 
this year it fell out upon the 10th of March, 13 daies back- 
wards , and ſomwhat more, and ſo if it bee let alone will 
go backtothe 1 of March, and. 1 of Februarie, till Eaſter 
com to bee on Chriſtmas Daie, and ſo infinitely. *' 

To reform this difference in the Accompt , ſom of the 
later Romane Biſhops earneſtly endeavoured. And the thin 
was brought to that perfettion it now ſtandeth in (ſo my 
as it is) by Gregorie the 13th , in the Year 1582. His Ma- 
thematicians (whereof Lilizs was the chief) adviſed him 
thus : That conſidering there had been an Agitation in the 
Councel of Nice ſomwhat concerned in this matter upon the 
motion of that Queſtion about the Celebration of - = nl 
And thatthe Fathers of that Afſemblie aftcr due delibera- 
tion with the Aſtronomers of that time, had fixed the YVer- 


. nal 


toan 


nel Equinox at the 21'of March ; and confidering alſo that 
any time a-difference of 10 whole daies had-been paſt 
over inthe Calendar, that is, that the Vernal Equinox or 
Spring;zwhich began upon.the 21 of March , had prevented 
ſo much as to begin in Gregorie's daies at 'the 10th of the 
ſame , 10 daies difference or thereabouts'; they adviſed 
that 10 daies ſhould bee cut off from the Calendar , which 
was don , aud the to daies taken out of Ofober of that 
Year 1582, as being the Moneth of that Year in which that 
Pope was born ; ſo that when they came to the 5 of the 
Moneth, they reckoned the 15 , and ſo the Equinox Was 
com upto it's place again, and hapned upon the 21 of 
March, as at the Councel of Nice. But that Lilins ſhould 


bring back the Begining of the Year to the Times of the Ni-- 


cen Councel,and no further,is to be marvelled at. Hee ſhould 
have brought ir back to the Emperor's own the , where 
the niiſtake was firſt entered , and, inſtead of 10, cut of 13 
daics ; however this is the Reaſon why theſe 2 Calendars, 
written upon the Horizon , differ the ſpace of 10 daies one 
from the other. And as the Old Accompt was called the 
Julian , from the Emperor ; ſo the New is called from Gre- 
gorie the Pope and Lilizs the chief Agent, the Gregorian or 
Lilian Accompt : and the youeg is termed the 0:d Style , rhe 
Gregorian the New, as in the converſation of Letters betwixc 
Us and Thoſe on the other fide of the Seas wee may per- 


ceiv ; Theirs to Us bare date (for the moſt part) ſuch a daie . . 


of, ſuch a Moneth, Stylo,Novoz Ours to them ſuch adaie, 
Stylo Veteri : And Theirs may bee dated There , by their 
Rompngs > and received here , before they were written by 
urs. | 
For the'third Calendar there need not much bee ſaid, 


though it beemore abſolute then the ſecond; for it reda- - 


ceth the Beginings of the Year to the Emperor's own Time, 
and (o leaveth the Old Style. 13 daies behinde as it ought to 
do, But it is.very rarely found upon the Horizons of anie 
Globes , neither as yet tranſlated toanie Common Uſe. In 


- theoutermoſt Limb of the Horizon are ſet down the Names 
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of the 32 Windes'of the Compaſ 3 to: whatend wilt bee 
ſhewed hereafter, "ns | 


Why the Meridians and Horizons Which are 


fo ſeveral upon the Farth, are but ſingle 
without the Globe. 


He Reaſon of this will bee plain, if it bee confidered 

that the Horizons and CMeridians, in the ule of the 
Globe , are to bee fitted to anie particular place ar pleaſure; 
as Oxford , Woodſtock, Abingdon , &c. this could never have 
been don-upon the Globe it ſelf ; for there muit a ſeveral 
Horizon and a ſeveral Meridian have paſſed through everie 
Citic, Town, or Caſtle upon the Globe, which if it had 
been don', beſides the confuiion,, the Circles would have 
put out the Places; therefore it was ingenuouſly deviſed of 
thoſe who firſt thought upon it, to ſet- one Meridian and 
one Horizon without the Globe toſery for all : For in this 
caſe the Globe it ſelf may bee turned and applied to the Ho- 
rizon and Meridian with as much caf', as the Horizon and 
Meridian with impoſhbilitie could not bee applied to the 
Globe , asit will hereafter more plainly appear, then it can 
do yer. | 


Of the Nuadrant of Altitude , and the Compaſs. 


Oreoyer then the Circles framed without the Globe, 

two other Appendents areto bee noted upon; the one 
relating to the Meridian , the other to the Horizon: the firſt 
is the Quadrant of Altitude , and is a thin brafs Plate repre- 
ſenting the fourth part of a. Great Circle, and ſo divided 
into 90 __— » called therefore the Dnadrant ; and the 
Quadrant of Altitude, becauſ it meaſureth the height of 
the Stars upon the Celefiiol. Globe , to which it moſt "__ 
y 


the Terreftrial Globe. 


ly belongeth. The bufineſs it hath to do in Geographve, is 
to ſet out the Zenith of anie Place, and conſequently to 
ſhew the Angle of Poſition, or Bearing of one Place to ano» 
ther, as hereafter ſhall bee taught. Tt is therefore affixed 
to the Meridian with a little Screw-pin , to bee removed at 
pleaſure from anie Vertical Point of anie Place, to the Ver- 
tical Point of anie other. The ſecond is the Compaſs , which 
is a Needle touched with a Loadſtone , and fet in a Box upon 
the Foot of the Horizon , upon the South ſide, ſuch aro- 
ther as wee ſee in'ordinarie Pocket-Dyals for the Sun. The 


Ule of it here (as in thoſe) is to point out the North and 


South for the Retiification of the Globe , as ſhall bee more 
plainly faid hereafter. | ty 


Of the Great Circles upon the Globe, and firſt 
" of the Meridians. 


He Great Circles painted upon the Globe are the Meridi- 

ans, the Equator, and the Zodiack,; where wee muſt not 
think much to hear of the Meridians again. That of Braſs 
without the Globe is to ſerv all tarns , and the Globe is fra- 
med to applie it ſelf thereto. The Meridians upon the 
Globe will eafily bee perceived to bee of a new and another 
Uſe. They are either the Great, or the Leſs; not that the 
Greater are greater then the Leſs, for they haveall one and 
the ſame Center, and equally paſs through the Poles of the 
Earth : but thoſe which are called Leſs, are of leſs uſe then 
that , which is called the Great, though it bee no greater 
then the reſt, The Great is otherwiſe called the Fixt and 
Firſt Meridian, to which the Leſs are ſecond, and reſpe- 
Qively moveable. T he Great Meridianis as it were the Land- 
mark of the whole Sphere , from whence the Longitude of the 
Earth, or anie part thereof is accounted Andit's the 
onelie Circle, which paſſing through the Poles, is gradu- 
ated or divided into Degrees; not the whole Circle , but 
the one half, becauſthe Lonyitude is to bee reckoned round 
abouc the Earth. This Great Meridian might have been 
M 2 planted 
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planitedin anie place , as at Tork,, orat Richmond, but mult 
of neccſſitic bee ſet in one certain place of the Globe or: 
other, as it is in everic ſeveral Globe ,, though not in the 
ſame place in all 


( oncerning the Difference of Geographers in the pla- 
cing of their Great Meridian, and the (auſ- 
 . ſes pretending thereto. 


| iv aſhgning the place of this Firſt or Great Meridian, Þ 
obſerv that the Geograpbers, whatſoever, ſtill fix ic in the 
Weſtern Parts : And the Reaſons are, not onely becauſ' thoſe 
were more diſcovered .then the Eaftern , to thoſe whochad. 
firſt todo'in this matter; but more eſpecially for that the 
Proper Motion of the Sun'and Moon is from the eſt to the 
Eaſt, contrarie to their diurnal or dailie Motion ; and 
therefore the Eclipſes of the Moon areto bee obſerved front 
that Part, which is the moſt Tearned and certain Rule for 
the finding out of the Longitudes of Places, by obſerving 
how much ſooner the Ecclipſ begineth in a Place more or 
leſs Weſt then another. And moreover, whereſvever they 
place their Great Meridian , they till reckon the Longitude 
from Weſt to Eaſt, that is, till they com up to 180 De- 
grees, or the Semicircle; where ſom of them ſtaie and be- 
gin the Longitude again towards the Eaſt , calling the firſt 
Half, Eaftern , theother, Weſtern Longitude. But this Courſ, 
howſoever Artificial enough , yet is not uſed by the later 
Geographers , for they account the Longitudes in the whole 
Circle throughout from Weſt, by the Eaſt ro Weſt again, 
ſom few Spaniſh Geographers excepted , who, in the Deſcri- 
ptions of their New Indies, reckon the Longitudes quite con- 
txarie,from Eaſt to Veſt , but which was thwartly in it ſelf, 
and, in the proof, inconfiderably don. Burt as. the Geogra» 
phers well enough agreed in the placing of this Great CMe- 
ridianin the Weſtern Parts 3 ſo they have differed much more 
then it becomed them in aſſigning our the Particular Moy. 
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The Autor of the Greek Geograpbie intituled to Ptolomie The Greek 
fixeth the Great Meridian (as Marinus the Tyrian ( cited by Mcridian, 
Him) and the Antients before them) in Hera,or 7unonia one 
ofthe Fortunate Iſlands , as they were termed of old , from 
an opinion of ſom fingular Bleſſings imagined by the 
Antients upon the Genius of thoſe Parts. They are now 
called by the Spaniard , 1/las de Canaria : The Canarie- Iſles, 
better known to us by the Wines of that Name, tor themot 
part fal({ly ſo called. Ptelomie, as Plinie alſo,out of Juba the: 
African: King findeth out but Six of theſe : but the late - 
Diſcoverers meet with Seven : that is , Langerotta, Forte- 
ventura, Teneriffa, Gomera, Fierro, Patma, and the Gran Ca- 
narie, which giveth Name to the reſt. For the Situation of 
theſe Iſlands they lie not as Ptolomie placed them , within. 
one Degree of Longitude, or little leſs, but more ſcattering, 
and lifted up a little above the Tropick, of Cancer about the- 
3 oth Degree of the Northern Latitude,in that Part of the JYe- 
ftern (otherwiſe called the Atlantick_) Ocean which trendeth 
upon the Coaſt of Africk, and-are therefore reckoned by 
Geograpbers to the African Iles. This was the furtheſt part: 
of the Earth diſcovered towards the eſt to thoſe of about. 

Ptolomie's time : therefore the Great Meridian was fixed 
there , in the Iſle Hera , or Junonia, as then it was called,. 
now Tenariff : And from this . Meridian all the Longitudes in.. 
the Greek: Geographic are taken. 

This the Arabian-Geographers knew well enough 3 but-The Arabick' 
holding themſelvs not to bee inferior (as indeed they were Meridian. x , 
not ) either to the Indefatigation. or Skill of the Greek- 
_—— they hoped to have the begining of Longitude: 
taken trom them , which therefore they appointed to bee: 
drawn up on theuttermoſt: Shoar of the JVeſtern-Ocean 10 
Degrees more Egft then that of Ptolomie : but they deceived 4/P agen 
themſelvs- doubly ; for firſt, Their. Meridian would not bee Chap.10, 
brought into Example by others: and again, It was not. 
ſo improvidently intended,' as not to ſerv. themlelys.. For. 
according to the loſs; or gains:.of the Sea upon that Shore,, 
their Longitudes have proved to bee importantly different,, 
rightly enough aſlign'd, _ falſifying with .the Place, as: 

m3 


they - 
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they are juſtly ſerved. There is not,for the preſent,anie verie 
great LIſc tothe Geogrepber of the Arabick-Meridian more 
then to know it; for the Turkiſb Hiſtories are not fo com- 
pletely derived down to us as to Deſcribe the Territories by 
Longitude, or Latitude. And for the Arabick-Nubian-Geogra- 
pbie Tranſlated into Latine by the Maronites, though other- 
wile of a rare, andpretious eſteem, yet is not commend- 
ed for this, That the Diſtances of Places are there ſec 
down by a groſs Menſuration of Miles : and John Leos Af- 
frica is not ſo well, But when the Learned, and long 
; promiſed Geograpbie of Abulfedea the Prince ſhall com to 
liphe, there can bee nothing don there, without this Me- 
ridian- The Prince ſetteth down the Longitude of Mecca 67 
Degrees. The ws Geographie 77 : and they are both 
right, and yet they differ 10 Degrees : for ſo much were 
their Meridian ſet Eaſt, or Jef one then the other, Yet net- 
ther is this Meridian preſently altogether unuſeful , for 
beſides the Longitudes of ſom places noted by Saracenus, Al- 
bategni and others , there is. a Catalogue of Cities annexed 
to the Aſtronomical T ables of the King Alphonſus accounted 
all from this Great Meridian, but with chis difference, 
That whereas Abulfedea the Prince ſetteth down but 10 De- 
grees diſtance betwixt the Fortunate Iſles, and the JW/eſtern 
Sbore, the Catalogue reckoneth upon 17, and 3o Minutes: 
a Ditterence too great to bee given over to the Receſſes of 
the Ocean from that Shore, and therefore I know not as 
yet what can bee ſaid thereto. | 
Tbe Magneti- Our own Geographers , the latereſpecially, have affe&ed 
cal Mcridian. to tranſplant this great Meridian out of the Canarie Iſles in- 
tothe Agores, or Azores, for ſo the geril/a will endure to 
bee pronounced. They were ſo called-ftrom Agor , which in 
the Spaniſh T ongue fignifie's a Goſs-Hawk,, from the great 
number of that Kinde, there found at the firſt Diſcoverie, 
though now utterly diſappearing. And it is no ſtranger a 
thing, then that December ſhould bee called by our Saxon 
Fore-fathers polfgE Mona, that is, IVolf-Moneth ; fer 
that in thoſe Daies this Iſle was miſchievoul)y peſtered with 
ſuch Wilde-Beaſts, and in that Moneth more ragingly, 


though 
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though now ſuch a {ight is grown ſo forreign to theſe 
parts, that they are lo apon with the Strangeneſs ofa 
Camel, oran Elephant. The Axores are otherwiſe termed 
Infule Flandrice, or the Flemiſh Iſles , becauſ ſom of them 
have been famouſly poſſeſſed, and firſt Diſcovered by them. 
bon arenow in number Nine: Tercere, St Michael, S.Ma- 
rie, S. George, Gratioſa, Pico, Fayall, Corvo, Flores ; they are 
fituate in the ſame Atlantich Ocean, but North-Weſt of the 
Canaries, and trending more upon the Spaniſh Coaſt, under 
the 39 Degree of Latitude, or therebouts. Throagh theſe _ - 
Iſles the Late Geographers will have the Great Meridian to 
paſs, upon this conceit of reconciling the Magnetical Pole to 
That of the World. Their meaning is, Thar the Needle 
of the CMariner's Compaſs, which touched with the Magnef, 
or Loadſtone, in dutie onght to point- out true North, and s 
South Poles of the World in all other Places, performeth ic 
onely in theſe Jes, whereas: for the moſt part el{where it 
fwerveth, or-maketh a Variation fromthe true Meridian to- 
wards the Eaſt, or Weſt , according to tht unequal temper 
of the Great Magnet of the Earth : therefore notwithſtan- 
 dingthat the Greek Meridian was placed well enough in the 
Canaries, (as indeed it was, and beſt of all , becauf once fix- 
edthere) yet it pleaſed them to think that it would bee 
more Artificial, and Gallant to remove it into the Azores, 
where(as they would bear us in hand) the Magnetical Needle 
preciſely direftech it ſelf towards the North, and South of 
the Whole Frame without the leaſt Variation , which 
might ſeem to bee a Natural Meridian, and therefore 
to bee yielded unto by that of Art, whereſoever placed 
before. | 
- This Coincidencie of the Magnetical Meridian with that 
of the I/orld,Som of them will have to bee in the Iſles Corvo, | 
and Flores, the moſt Weſtern : Others in S. Michael, and Ridhy's Trea- 
S. Marie, the more Eaſtern of the Azores. Tis true indeed tiſc of Magne- 
that the Variation is leſs in theſe Iſles, then in ſom other _ «> te 
Places, yet it is by experience found, that the Needle in Cor- a1 
vo North-Weſteth 4 Degrees : 'in S. Michac! it North New Atra- 
Eaſteth 6 Degrees : And therefore the Great _— tive, Chap.g, 
| ſhou 
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ſhould rather have been drawn through Fayal , where the 
Variation is but 3 Degrees to the Eaft ; Or eſpecially 
through the Cape of goed bope, where the Needle preciſely 
intcth to the True North without any Variation at all 
_y River fide there 5 which therefore the Portugals have 
called Rio de las Agulias , The River of the Needles. 

But which is more , the Magretical Needle hath no cer- 
tain Pole in the Earth at all, and under the verie ſane 
Meridian is found to varie in ſomplaces but-z , or 4 De- 

8; in other 17, and more; and which is worſ (it ic 
etrue) the Variation it ſelf hath been lately charged up- 
on with a verie ſtrange and ſecret inconſtancie by the Pro- 
feſſor in Aftronomie of Greſham-College. Hee faith that the 
Variation of the Needle at Limebouſ near London , which 
Mr Burrows found to bee 11 Degrees, 15 Minutes, in the 
year 1589: M Gunter in the year 1622 found it to bee but 
6 Degrees 13 Minutes. But Hee himſelf in the year 1 63 4, 
found it to bee but 4 Degrees, or verie little more; which 
in theſpace of 54 years is a difference of 7 Degrees tothe 
Leſs.So little reaſon is there why the Greek Meridian ſhould 
give place to the Magnetical , belides the great confuſion 
which muſt needs follow. as it hath. 

The Toletar But yet-more impertinently,the Spaniſh Deſcribers remem- 
Meridian, bred before, not onely account their Longitude from Eaſt to 
Weſt, utterly againſt all other Geograpbie, but not content= 
ed with the Greek, Arabian, or any '\Magnetical Meridian,muſt 
needs reckon their Indies from that of Toleds. But they are 
verie few that take this courſ, and this Pragmatical Meridian 
is onely foundupon a Map, or two, but hath not as yer 

gotten (nor is itlike todo) any relation to the Globe. 
The Greek As the caſe ſtandeth with the. Great Meridian, the ad- 
Meridian a» Vice and counſel of Stevinus a Dutch -Geograpber is very 
gain, much to the purpoſe : That the Great Meridian ſhould bee 
brought back to the Fortunate Iſles again , that one certain 
1k of the ſeven ſhould bee choſen ; and in That, one cer- 
tain place; Exiouws quidem , ſed notabilis & perpetums, As 
ſmal, but as notable and perpetual as *tis poſſible. The Iſland 
hee alligned was Teneriff, thought to bee the ſame with 


Ptolomic's 
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Ptolomie's Hera, or funonia. The place Pico de Teide, orel 


pico, The*Peak, a Mountain ſo called from the ſharpneſs of 


thetop, and therefore the place is Locus exiguus, as Smal 
as could bee, and *tis Perpetual , for Hils are everlaſting; 
and as notable, forby the reports of ſom in Fulius Scaliger 
it riſeth above threeſcore Miles in height, which though ic 
bee more then is generally believed, yet thus much is, That 
it is the higheſt Mountain in the World. 

This Fohnſon a great Maſter of this Art conſidering with 
himſelf, though in his lefſer Globe of the year 1602 hee 
had made the Great Meridian to paſs through the Iſles Cor- 
vo and Flores ; yet fince that, in his Greater of the year 1616 
hee hath it drawn upon the Peak in Tenariffe , as hee ex- 

reſſeth himſelf in a void place of the Globe. Onely, whereas 
b addeth that by this means the Arabick Meridian, and 
That of Ptolomie will bee all one upon the matter (which 
hee ſaith was fit to bee admoniſhed)it muſt needs bee miſta- 
ken. *Tis true, that the Canaries lie near upon the Coaſt of 
Aﬀrick : But the Arabians mean not this ſo much by the 
uttermoſt Shore, as the uttermoſt Points of the Weſtern 
Land runing along by the Streights of Gebal Taric, or Ta- 
ric's Hill, as they rightly (wee Gibralter) call-it , where 
the Pillars of Hercules were ſet of old,as our Stories deliver, 
but of Alexander they ſaie, to whom, and not to Hercules 
the ArabickNubian Geographer affcribeth this Labor, naming 
there the verie Artificers which that great King provided 
himſelf of to force out the Streight 3; which may poſſibly 
bee the reaſon , why the Arabians (over and above their am- 
bition of Change) draw their Great Meridian by this Part, 
in honorto Alexander , whom therefore they call not ſo, 
but Dbilcarnain, thatis, Theman of the two Horns , for that 
hee joined the Ends of the Known . World together by 


thoſe Pillars in the Eaſt upon: one fide, and theſe in the - 


Weſt on the other. Which ſeeing itis ſo, the Reduceing 
of the Great Meridian to Tenariff again will bee ſo far from 


clofing with that of the Uttermoſt Weſtern Shore, that ac-: 


cording to the Account of ſom they will ſtand at 15 De- 


. grees diſtance one from the other, _— alſo maketh _ | 
n 
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of fom reaſon of the Diſagreement betwixt Abulfeda the 
Prince, and the King Alpbonſus in aſſigning the difference 
of the Arabick Meridian from the Greek, the Prince 
allowing but 10, The Catalogue 17 Degrees, which was 
noted before. 

For any concurrence therefore of the Greek , and 
Arabick Meridians by this means, wee are not to take the Ge- 
ograpber's word ; but nevertheleſs to embrace this Alcerati- 
on of his Courſ in bringing the Greek, Meridian to his place 


ain: - 

"IFhe fame advice of Stevinus is commended and taken by 
Wil.Bleau(a man m like to, it not the very ſame with 7obn- 
ſon himſelf) Cap. 4 of his firſt Part, which teacheh the Ute of 
the Globes according to the Improper Hypotheſis of Ptolomie- 
(as the Title cermeth it) per terram quieſcentem. For the ſe- 
cond Part maketh good the ſane Uſe of the Celeſtial and 
Terreſtrial Spheres by the Suppokition of Copernicus per ter- 
ram mobilem- His words are Longitude alicujus lociz-Erc. The 
Longitude of anic place is: an Arch of the Equator compre- 
hended betaween two half Meridians,the one pallng t 

the Place icfelf, the other through the High Mountain 

called Pico de Teide in Tenariffe, Qui tam in maxime noftro Glo- 

bo Terreſtri(ſaith hee)quam in varizs Tabulis Geograpbicis 4 no- © 
bis editis pro Initio Longitudinas terre afſumptus eft , & pro eo in 
bac deſcriptione ſemper aſſumatur, &c. And *twill never bee 
well wich Geographic till this bee believed in, and made the - 
common and unchangeable Prafice. | 


What (ourſis to bee taken with this Varietie - 
of Meridians , and bow followed, or 
neglefied by the Geographers. 


ANY now if one may make ſo bold as to give Law tothe - 
Geogrepbers,it cannot beedenied but that the readieſt 

and.leaſt entangling waie of reckoning the Longitudes is to 
meet again upon the firſt Meridien in Tenariffe, but for wane 
ob.this, andril it. can bee relliſh*cuniverſally,the likeſt waie 
| E to - 
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to the Beſt is far the Deſcribers either of theWhole, or 
any Partof- the Earth not to fail of ſetting down the ſe- 
veral Meridians obteining as then. Alſo the Difference of 
Longitude betwixt theſe Meridians, and laſtly which of thoſe 


they mean to go by. It I were to draw up(IfI could) a New 


Geograpbie of the Whole Earth, This, or the like tothis 
ought to prepare to the Deſcription. 

That the Great Meridian by the moſt Antient Greek Geo- 
grapher; was made to paſs through the Fortunate Iflands,now 


called The Canaries. That from thence it was tranſlated by ' 


the Arabians to the uttermoſt Point of the Weſtern-Shore. 
That our own Geegrapbers removed it into the Azores pla- 
cing, it ſom of themin $., Michael, others in Corvo. That 
the Belt of them brought it back to the Canaries again, and 
drew it upon the Pico in Teneriffe ; The ſame , or thought 
to bee the ſame with Ptolomie's Funonia. That the Difference 


of Longitude from El Pico to the Arahick Meridian is 10 De- 


grees more Eaſt, according to AbuifedsthePrince. From Pi- 
co to the Iſle of $. Micbael 9 Degrees. From Pico to Corvo x5, 
and both ſo much more Weſt. And -ſuch,or ſuch a Meridian 
I mean to follow. 

To this very purpoſe the ſame Abulfeda in the Intro- 
duttion to his Geograpbie. lt is received by Traditon (faith 
hee) that the Inhabited Earth begineth at the Weſt in the 
Fortunate Iſles, as they are called, and lying waſte as now. 
From theſe I{lands ſom take the Begining of Loxgitude. 
Others from the Weſtern Shore. The Difference of Longi- 
tude is 1 0 Degrees accounted in the Equator, &rc. As for. 
Long tudes reckonedin this Book , they are all taken from 
the Shores of the Weſtern Ocean , and therefore they are 
10 Degrees ſhort of thoſe which are taken from the Fortu- 
aate Iſles, &c. © 

If wee now exaft ( as I think wee may) to this Rule, 
which hath beenlately don by our own Deſcribers eſpe- 

cially,wee may perbaps finde it atherwiſethen wee thoughe 

for 


Here ic will not need to take much notice of thoſe who 
havedeſcribed the Situation of Countries by the Climes and 
Na 2 Paralells 


dM 4 he bs 2 
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Paralelſs. Thus mach _—_ That they had as good as ſaid 
nothing. I confeſs I conclude under this Cenſure,the verie 
good Autor of the Eſtates du Mond, tranſlated by Grimſtone. 
Burt is was to bee noted. For- what if I faie that Great Bri- 
tain lieth under the 9'h and 13 Climates of the Northern 
Temperate Zone (as 'tis no otherwiſe Deſcrib'd to the Site 
by a Geographer of our own) is this to tell where England 
is? No more then to tell w the Streights of Anianare 
much about the ſame Clime and Paralel, and yet 160 Des 
grees diſtant and more. 

They are not much more accurate who Deſcribe the Si- 
tuation of Countries by their Latitudes onely as the Gentle- 
man in -his Deſcription of Huntingdon Shire inſerted into 
M. Speed. And the moſt learned Sir Henrie Spelman in his 
Deſcription of — It is no more to ſaie the Situation 
of this, or that place then of anie other in the Whole 
Sphere lying under the ſame Parallel. But to faie thetruth, 
By reaſon of the Varietic of Meridians:The Longitudes were 
grown to ſuch amuncertain and”"confuſed paſs, thatit was 
noteverie man's work to ſet them down. 

Mr Carew in his Survey of Cornwall ſetteth down that 
Shire'in the Longitude of 6 Degrees ( I'beliey hee mean't 1 6) 
as moſtmen account. But what doe's hee mean'by that; or 
what manner of account is it which moſt men uſe in this 
caſe? Norden in the Introduttion to his Speculum Britannie 
faith , That the Center of this Land, which hee takethto 
bee about Tithburie Caſtle in Stafford-Sbire is 2 1 Degrees and 
28 Minutes of Longitude. But from what Meridian all this 
while? for the Longitude may bee manie Degrees more,- or 
leſs, or juſt ſo much as hee faich, and: yer all may bee 
trae. 

M, Speed more particularly profeſſeth to follow Merca- 
ter; asIn-aſligning the" Longitude of Oxford, hee ſaith, that 
it is diſtant from the Weſt 19 Degrees 20 Minutes by Mer- 


cator's Meaſure. So M. Jilliam-Burton in the Deſcription of 


Leiceſter-Shire. But how are wee the wiſer for this? Mercasr 
zor's Meaſure was not the ſame , for in his Globe dedicated 
tothe Lord Granvella the great Meridian paſſeth through 

the. 
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he Canaries;but in his great Map through the Azores.M.Ga- 
briel Richardſon in the State of Europe yer more diſtin&ly 
telleth his Reader, That the Longitudes in his book ſhall 


bee taken from that Meridian , which paſſeth through the 


Azores. But whether from that in S. Micba#l, or from the 
other in Corvo is not ſet down, and yet the Difference is 
7 Degrees, and more : But hear laſtly the Kingdom's Geo- 
grapber in the Preface to his Britannia. At infimulabunt jam 
Mathematici & in crimen vocabunt quaſi in Geographicis Latitu- 
dinis & Longitudinis Dimenſionibus toto Calo aberrarim. Audi 
eſo : Tabulas Aftronomicas , novas, antiquas, manuſcriptas, 

Xonienſes , Cantabrigienſes, Regis Henrici Quyinti dili- 
genter contuli. In Latitudine 4 Ptolomeo plurimion diſcrepant 
inter ſe ferd confpirant : nec tamen Terram' 8 ſuo Centro dimotam 
eſſe cum Stadio exiſtimo; His igitur uſus ſum, In Longitudine 
autem nullus conſenſus , concentus nullus. Duid igitur facerem ? 
_ Cum Recentiores perpendiculum navigatoria pyxide Magnete illi= 

tum inter Azores inſulas reti2 Polum Borealem reſpicere depreben- 
derim,inde Longitudinis Principium” tanquam & Primo Meridiano 
cum illis dixi quam nec ubique Mlouepss permenſus ſum. So the 
Learned Cambden. Where note by the 'waie; that if the 


Tranſlator hath rendered the Book no better then hce hath _ 


this Clauſ of the Preface , the beſt courſ will bee for thoſe 
that can, to read it in the Latine, The Autor's meaning I 
think was this. "Rp 

But now (faith hee) the Mathemarticians will accuſe and 
call mee in queſtion, as if I were altogether out in my Geo- 
graphical Dimenſions of Latitude and Longitude. Bur praie 
heare mee : I diligently compared the Manuſcript Aſtrono- 
mical Tables of Henrie the Fifth, as well the old, as the new, 
Calculated for the Meridians ſom of Oxford , others for that 
of Cambridg. In Latitude 1 found them to differ from Ptolo- 


mie very much, but well enough agreeing among them!elys: 


and yet I cannot think that the Earth is any whit ſtartled 
aſide from it's Center, as Stadins did. Theſe Tables there- 
fore I made uſe of. But in the Longitude 1 found no agree- 
ment at all. What ſhould 1 do ? Confidering that the Mo- 


dern Geographers had found that the Needle of the Mariner's 
Nn3. Compaſs 


—— —— 
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Compaſs touched with the Loadſtone dire&ly pointeth tothe 
— by the Azorian likes , Idid as dry and took 
the begining of Longitude fromthence,as from the Firſt Me- 
ridian, but which I have not alwaics fet down cxaQly, or to 
a Minute. , 

And now the leaſt that can bee exſpeted is, that the 
Lengitudes of all Places in the Britannia are accounted from 
the Meridian which paſſeth by the Azores, But from which 
of the Meridians ? If it bee as the book expreſleth ab Vlti- 
mo Occidente, *cis from that of Corve : then the Mathema- 
ticians have cauſ to complain,for all the Longitudes are fal; 
But I can perceivthat the Geographer,though otherwiſe moſt 
accompliſted , yet was not G welldecn in this piece of the 
Skill ; for though it bee pretended in the Preface that all 
the Longitudes in the Deſcription ſhall bee taken from the 
Azores , yet in fetting down the Longitude of Oxford, hee- 
faich, That as hee hath it from che Mathemarticians of the 
Place, it is 22 Degrees from the Fortunate Iſlands which can 
never bee true , for 'ris but 19 from the Azores reckoning 
by S. Michael; But this is not all : In alligning the Longz- 
tude of Pen-von-las; or, The Land's-end in Cornwal, He ; 
faith that is 17 Degrees a Fortunatis Inſulis vel potiiss Azoris, 
from the Fortunate Iſlands or rather from the Azores. But 
is is the Difference fo ſmall did hee think ? But 9 De- 
grees at leaſt. 

But 1 finde by the Longitudes that Mercator was the Man 
that ſet up all theſe for Geograpbers. 

Mercator firſt of all kept himſelf to the Greek Meridian, 
as, Appian, Gemma Frifius, Maginus, and others; butunder- 
ſtanding by Francis of Deip, an experienced Mariner, th 1t 


 theCompaſs had no Variation in the Iſlands of Capo Verde, 


Andby others,that it had very little in Tercera,and S. Marie 
of the Azores, but not anie at all in the l{le Corve , that hee 
might go a mean waie to work, and complic with the 
Common Meridian of the World (as hee took it to bce). 
Hee made his Great Meridian to paſs (as himſelffaith) be- 
ewixt the liles of Capo Verde and the Azores; that is, 
Through the liles of $, Michge! and S, Marie, which was 


after- 


-_. 
ny 
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afterwards taken for Example by Plancius, Saunderſon, and 
the common ſort of others, ſo that little or nonotice at 
all was taken of the Meridien by Corve, no not by thoſe of 
the biggeſt exſpeftation, as M. Carpenter, M. Camden, 
M. Speed, and the reſt; although this alſo was the known 
Meridian of ſom Globes of the very ſame Times ; and betore 
that, that is, before they had ſet their laſt bandco their 
Deſcriptions. And tis no mervail,; for Afercator's Longitudes 
were more exa&ly accounted then before,and therefore they 
might well take his Meridian along with them. And 'twas 
not amiſs to go by the moſt received , but then they ſhould 
haveſaid ſo, and withall, have ſet down the three ſeverall 
Meridians at leaſt, and the difference of Longitude betwixc 
them ; and all this with morediſtin&tion then ſo, that ano» 
ther man ſhould com after them to tel] themſelys what Me- 
ridianthey went by. 
And thus much of the Firſt, or Great Meridian. 


Of the Leſſer Meridians. 
He Leſſer are thoſe Black Circles, which you ſee to paſs 
through the Poles, and ſucceeding to the Great at 10 
and 10 Degrees as inmoſt Globes; oras in ſom, at 15 and 
I5 Degrees Difference. 

Everie place, never ſo little more Eaſt, or Weſt then ano- 
ther, hath a ſeveral Meridian. Sbot- over hath a diltin@ Mer7- 
dian trom Oxford, becauſ more*Eaft; Oſney hath not the ſame - 
as nearas it is, for it lieth Weſt of the Citie : The cxa&t 
Meridian whereof muſt paſs dire&ly through the middle ; 
yer becauſ ofthe huge diſtance of the Earth from the Hea- 
vens, all theſe Places, and Places much: further off may 
bee ſaid to have the ſame Meridian, as the Almanach-makers 
Calculate their Progneftications to ſuch, or ſuch a Meridian 
where they pretend to make their Obſervations : Bur ſaic 
too, that it may generally ſerv, Exc. And indeed there is no 
verie ſenlibleDi in leſs then 60 Miles , upon which * 
ground the Geographers, as the Afronomers allow a New 
Meridjau to everie other Degreeofthe Equator, which _ 
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bee 130 in all , but except the Globes were made of an Ex- 
treme and. Unuſeful Diameter, ſo-manie would ſtand too 
thick for the Deſcription. Therefore moſt commonly they 
put down but 18; that is at 10 Degrees diſtance one from 
the other, the ſpecial uſe of theſe Leſſer Meridians beeing 


| to make a quicker diſpatch in the account of the Longitudes. 


Som others, as Mercator ſet down but 12 at 15 Degrees dif- 
ference, aiming at this, That the Meridians might bee 
diſtant one from the other a full part of time, or an hour: 
for ſeeing that the Sun is carried 15 Degrees off the Equi- 
nofial everie hour, as was ſaid before. The Meridians ſet at 
that Diſtance muſt make an hours difference in the Riſing 
or Setting of the Sun to the ſeveral places, as if the Sun 
Riſe at ſuch an hour, ſach a daie of the year at Oxford. In 
a place 15 Degrees more diftant towards the Eaſt the 
Sun riſeth an hour ſooner. In a place 15 Degrees diſtant 
towards the Weſt, an hour later, the ſame daie of this, or 
that year. 

Now becauſ the Spaces of 'time are reckoned by the ſame 
Degrees of the Equator as the Diſtances of Place , The De- 
grees of Longitude have been called Temporaz which word 
Camden ſomtimes delighteth to uſe ,-as in the Longitude of 
Bath hee ſaich it is 20 Temf0ribus, 20 Times, that is 20 
Degrees diſtant from the Great Meridian. Hee expreſſeth by 


the ſame word in ſetting down the Latitude; but not focun- 


ningly asI think. © 


Of the Equator, and the Leſſer Circles. 


He Equator is the Middle Circle betwixt two Poles gra- 
duated throughout, and plainly dividing the Globe 
into two equal Parts , from North to South , This is the 
Circle of Longitude, as the Meridian of Latitude ; for Lon- 
gitude is reckoned in the Equator from the Meridian : Lati- 
tude in the Meridian from the Equator. | 
Croſling this Circle obliquely in the Middle is the Zod:- 
ack, the utttermoſt extent whereof towards the North no- 
g<th out the Tropick of Cancer; towards the South , the 


Tropick, 
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Tropick of Capricorn, each of them diſtant from the Equator: 
3 


2 recs, or not much more, as may bee accounted in.the 
Great Meridian. Equi-diſtant from theſe, and at the ſame 
diſtance from the Poles as the Tropicks from the m_ are 
ſet down the Artick and Antartick, Circles z all offering 
themſelyvs to fight by their Names,and diſtin&ion of Bredth, 
and Color,, more notably ther: the reſt ; by the reſt I mean 
the black blinder Circles equi-diſtantly remooved from the 
Equator at 10 Degrees difference , and ſerving the ſame turn 
in the accounting of Latitude, as the Meridians at the ſame 
diſtance in the reckoning of the Longitude. And theſe are 
called the unnamed Parallels. 
And ſo much of the Deſcription of the Earth and Water 
together 3 Now of the Waterie-Part by it ſelf. 


T he Deſcription of the Waterie-Part of the Globe 
| by the Rumbes of the Mariner's Compaſs. . 


He Courſof a Ship upor-the Sea dependeth upon the 
Windcs. The Defignation of theſe, upon the certain 
Knowledg of one Principal ; which confidering the Situ- 
ation and condition of the whole Sphere, ought in nature 
to bee North, or South. The North /to-us upon this fide 
of the Line, the South to thoſe in theother wan > 
for in making this obſervation, Men were to intend them- 
ſelvs cowards one fixed part ofthe Heavens , or other, and 
therefore to the one of theſe, In the South Part there is not 
found anie Star ſo notable, and of ſo near a diftance from 
the Pole, as to make anie preciſe or firm Dire&ion of that 
Winde. Batin the North wee have that of the ſecond Ma- 
J_s the Tail of the Leſſer Bear, making ſo ſmal, and, 
for the Motion, ſo inſenfible a Circle about the Pole, that it 
cometh to one,as if it were the Pole it ſelf. This pointed 
 qut the 'North-winde to the Mariners of old eſpecially ; 
and was therefore called by ſom the Load; or Lead-Star. But 
this could bee onely in the night , and'notalwaies then. It 
is now more conſtantly and ſurely ſhewed by the ' Needle 
Oo touched 
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toached with the Magnete , which is therefore called. the 


Load or Leadftone, for the ſame reaſon of the leading and di- 
re&ing their Courſes : in the Nature and Secret of which 
Stone , becauſ the whole bulineſs of Navigation is fo 
throughly concern'd, ſomthing is to bee borrowed out of 
that Phbiloſopbie. | 


The Original of the Mariner's ('ompaſs from the 
Magmetical Conſtitution of the Earth. 

A Magnetical Bodie is deſcribed to bee That , which han- 

ging in the Aerial or Atherial Parts of the Univerl, 


firmly ſeateth itſelf upon it's own Poles, in a Situation natu- 
ral and unchangeable, confiſting alſo of ſom ſuch parts as ſe- 


. parated from the reſt can take upon them the nature and 


condicions of the whole, PRs 
Under this Deſcription the Magnetical Philoſophers com- 
prehendthe Globes of Satarr,: Aapeen, the Sun, &c. but be- 


cauſ theſe Bodies are placed ſo far above the reach of our 


Experience, and -parpolc ; it {hall bee ſufficient to make the 
Dj good upon the Earth. 


_ -- Todothis, Ithink I may { » Firſt, that the Con- 


Gitation. of the bole Earth may bee gathered from Jag ed 
vailing-parts., ſuchparts efpecially as do. bear upon them 
the Marks and Signatures of the J/ bole. St? 

Then ſecondly, That the parts of the Earth, which lie 
couched about the Center, are not of a different or dege- 
nerousc iance from theſe which lie ſcattered about the 
Surfacez- which ifaniebadie, liſt-ro caiſ ſuſpicions upon, 
as M* White hath don, they may : bur I am ſure they were no 
nearer Him,when hee la'd-the F aundations. of tbe Eartbthen. wee. 

The prevailing about the Surface of the Earth, are 
the Mines of Loadſtone, Steel, Tron, &c. of all which, ic is 
certain, that they are indaed with a virtue Magnetical, which 
enableth them to-place themſchvs in a ſet potition betwixt 
North and Soutb ;  Andnot onely theſe, but even Claje it ſelf, 
ap ina cole pier and bnfe 00 Irs then, wil Gare 
upina clo x to it's libertic, wi it 
in the ane * or fon ; But 
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But the moſt vigorous Magnetes are the Stone and the Steel, 
the Stone eſpecially : And the Steel hath a capacicie to receiv 
a ironger virtue from the Stone, whereby ic more firmly (eat- 
et it (elf in the Nortb andSouth-Poſition of the Earth,dirc&ly 
pointing out thole Windes to the Mariner ; not in all parts 
' direQtly, becauſ in tollowing the Conſtitution of the Great 
Magnete of the }bole Earth , it muſt needs bee here and there 
led alide towards the Eaſt or Weſt, by the unequal —_— 
ofthe Globe, conliiting more of Yater then of Earth in ſom 
places, and of Earth more or leſs Magnetical in others. 

"This Deviation of the Needle, the Mariners call Nortb- 
Eaſting, or Nortb-Weſting , as it falleth out to bee; other- 
wite and more Artiticially , the. Variation of the Compeaſi3 
which though it pretend uncertainly, yet proveth to bee one 
of the greatelt helps the Sea.man hath; for the Degrees of 
Variation, which the place it ſelf exatly obſerved, giveth 
him a ſhrewd gueſs of the ſame, when hee meeceth wich the 
ſame Variation agam, unleſs the Variation it ſelf ſhould 
bee ſubje& to a Change of Admirable_ Diminutions as the 
Late Diſcoverer calleth it in his Diſcourſ Mathematical, 8c. 

This. Needle, touched with the Stone, and direRing to- 
wards the North and South, the Mariners (as the Magnetical yr jy,,,;, 
Philoſophers) call their Direforie-Needle, not onely for the G,0;jbrand, 
reaſon intimated,but to diſtinguiſh it alſo from their other, 
called the Inclinatorie-Needle, becaul it is alſo found that the 
Needle touched with the Stone, will not onely turn towards 
the North, but make an Inclination under the Hori20n,as to 
conform with the Diameter or Axis of the Earth. 

This Motion of the Needle was accidentally diſcovered by 
Robert Norman, a Man of great dexteritic in the framing and 
dreſſing up of the Mariner's Compaſs. It hapned to him, 
that, as often as hee had finiſhed his Needles , and equally 
poized them upon their Pins, hee had no ſooner touched 
them with the Stone, but ſtill the North-Point of the Needle 
would forſake the parallel Site in which hee had placed it, 
and incline it {elt to the ' Axis of the Earth. The reaſon 
whereof not preſent]y perceiv'd, eſcaped a while, with a 
conceit,as if the Artificer bad _—_— himſelt in m—— 
| O 2 the 
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the Needle ; which therefore hee endeavoured to corre& with 
a little peice of ax ſtuck upon the lighter End (as hee took 
itto bee) till at laſt, beeing imploied in the framing of a 
Compaſs, the Needle whereof was to bee 6 inches in length, 
and having poliſhed and levelled ic with all poſſible care,and 
yet after the touching of it with the Stone , finding one end 
to weigh down the other, hee was forced to cut off ſom part 
of the heavier end, (as hee ſtill miſtook ir) and ſo more, till: 
hee had made the Needleunſerviceable : whereupon, conſu]- 
ting with ſom knowing Friends, hee was adviſed to make 
ſom Inſtruments to trie out the experience. And it was 
found to bee this verie Inclination to the Axis of the Earth, 
and proportionably, though not equally, anſwering to the 
Degrees of Latitude. 

But this Inclination alſo,as the DireQion,is variable,and 
for the ſame cauſſes of the Earth's unequal temper. 

Bur all that which I have ſaid will more evidently and ex- 
pertly appear , upon the Terrel/a, or lictle Earth of Load- 

"F228? a 
As the Great Magnete of the Earth,fo everie Magnetical part: 
thereof, and everie part of that, hath Poles; Axis, Equator, Me- 
ridians, and Parallels of it's own. The Magnerieal-Philofo- 
phers therefore, to repreſeut unto themlſelys the Great Na- ' 
ture of the Whole,take a ſtrong ſmall piece of a Kock, which: 
having reduced into a Globous form, they firſt found out the: 
Poles by thefilings of Steel (or otherwiſe) which will all- 
meet together upon the North and South Points. A Circle 
drawn - equidiſtantly from theſe deſcribeth the Equator. 
This don,they take a ſmal Steel wyer, of about half an inch 
long, andapplic it to aniepart of the Equator, and it will 
preciſely turn towards the North and Soath Poles, which is 
Motion of Dire&ion, and marketh out the Meridians of the 
JTerrel/a. But ſuppoling a Concavitie to bee let into this 
Little Earth, in ante part, either about the Equator, or be- 
twixt it and the Poles : Inthat caſe the Needle will not point 
direAly to the Poles, but will make a Variation; unleſs it 
beeiplaced exaftly towards the Middle of the Concavitie, and 
then ic maketh no Variation at all, but turneth dire&ly, as 


ore; 
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before ; which from the Caufies juſtifieth the Dire;ons, and 
Variations of the Compaſs; towards and from the Poles of the 


Earth. 
Remove this Wyer from the Equator towards the Pole,and 


the one End of it will riſe up as Norman's Needle did, and 


the other End will ſtick down upon the Stone , making an . 


Acute Angle, and deſcribing a Parallel, Remove itnearer to 
the Pole, and the Angle will bee leſs and les acute, till at a 
a'certain Parallel ic becom a Right Angle to the Stone. Re- 
move it yet nearer,” and the Angle will bee Reo Major, or 
more and more obtuſe. Bring it up to the Pole it ſelf, and 
it will there ſtand bolt upright, and: make one Line with 
the Ax of the Stone ; which maketh good the Inclination 
of the Needle to the Diameter of the Great Magnete : for if 
Norman had touched his Needle under the Line,it would have 


ſtood level upon the Pin- without anie Declination at all. 


If hee had touched ic in-anie place beyond the Line, the1n- 
clination, would have been on the South {ide ; but living 
here more towards this Pole, it muſt needs fall out as hce 
foand it. Nobile experimentum ;as D* Gilbert cal's it ,* and 

is bold'tofaie, ut nullius unquam rationis aus mentis compos, 


&c. that hee who had conſidered of this; and holdeth nor : 
himſelf convinced of the Principles of Magnetical Phileſopbie,, 


 1snotto beetaken for a man of ſen or reaſon. 1 know 


what Scaliger ſaith to this; Gilbertus Medicus, &c. tres am-: 
plifimos Commentarios edidit, in quibus magis mibi probavit Do=+ 
rinam ſuam, quam Magnetis Naturam 3 nam incertior ſum quam 
dudum. Wee know what hee meancth by ampliſſimes : but. 
why tres Commentarios ? Sure the Man had not readall his: 


Books, for the Dr wrote {ix : but England was a kinde of 


Nazareth to this Great Scholar; hee would not endure anie; 


good ſhould'comonrt from hence; 


Bat to give the Art and the Nation but their due : As there: Norman 


is no point of Philoſopbie ſo admirable and ſecret with Na- 


Burrough 
uright 


ture as this ; ſo none ſo immerſt in viſible praftice and expe- 2, 
riment, and bred up from the verie Cradle to that growth , idly 
and ſtature, which now it hath in this verie Corner of the Barlow 


World, by Engliſh Men. 


Manie 


Gillib, and 
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Manie other Experiments of great Wonder and Satisfa- 
Aion are made by the Mopnetical Philoſophers upon the Stone 5 
but to the purpoſe I ſpeak of, theſe are the Principal, which 
is, to give the Reaſons of the Needles turning towards the 

- North and South, which is the Original of the Mariner's 
Compaſs. 

The North and South Windes thus aſſured by the Motion 
either of Dire&ien or Variation of the Needle, The Mariner 
ſuppoſeth his Ship to bee, as ic alwaies is, upon ſom Horizon 
or other. The Center whereof is that of che Ship. 

The Line of North and South found our by the Needle, 
a Line croſling this at right Angles ſheweth the Eaft and 

| IVeſt, and ſo they have the 4 Cardinal Windes ; and the Indian 
* They are * Compaſs conliſteth of no more. Crols again each of theſe 
drawn upon 2 Lines, and they have the 8 bole Windes, as they call them: 
— whire Chins Angther Diviſion of theſe maketh 8 more, which they call 
diſh filled rhe Half indes. A third maketh 16, which they call the 
upon the Cen- Quarter Windes ; ſo they arez2 inall. Martin Cortez no- 
ter whereof teth, that ſom Mariners of his time divided that Diviſion 
there hangeth over again, and ſo the Compaſs confiſted of 64 Windes : - but 
a Necdlc of 6 hee noteth alſo, that this Divifion was more exat then for 
inches 10:8 the Uſe. Everic one of theſe Windes is otherwiſe termed 
| a ſeveral point of the Compaſs, and the Whole Line confi- 
ſting of 2 Windes, as the Line of North and South , or that 
of Eaff and Veſt, is called a Kombe. The Spaniards firſt gave 
that Name, as Peter of Medina taketh it upon them yet not 
out of their own. Language, but fancying to endkhe that 
the Lines of rhe Compaſs (as indeed they do.) much reſembled 
the Spars of a Spining Wheel, which in Latine is called 
Rhombus, from the Greek p4Cw, to turn about , they call 
thoſe Lines Rumbos : and the Word hath taken. 

The Compaſs therefore is an Horizontical Diviſion of the 
32 Windes, upon a round piece of Paſteboard fet in a Box, 
in the Center whereof upon a. pin of Later cinque bored, the 
Needle or Wyers,firſt touched with the Stone, are placed. This 
Box hangeth in another Box,between two hoops of Laten, 
that however the outermoſt Box bee toſſed up and down by 
the Motion of the Ship, yet the innermoſt may alwaies _ 

leve 
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level to the Horizon. It is placed in the middle of the Pupe, 
upon a right Line imagined to paſs by the 'Main-maſt 
_ the Center of the Ship, wnd fo putteth the Pilot in 

is Waie. 

Theſe Compaſſes are repreſented, as rd may upon the 

Globe, by thoſe Circles which you ſee divided into 32 Parts 
with their Fleury de Lis, alwaies pointing to the North. And 
though the Windes are not ſet down by Name,yet they may 
© beefetched from the Horizon without the Globe. And the 

Rumbes are drawn ont at length circularly, if the Courſbee 

upon a Meridian, the Equator, or anie other parallel ; other- 

wiſe they are Helippherical Lines , as they call them, that is, 

partly Circular, and partly Helical or Spiral, as you may fee 

_ deſcribed upon the Globe. 
_Flnthe Globes ſet out by Saunderſon and Molineux, you have 
—the Courſes of S* Francis Drake, and Fourbiſher's Voyages; 

and in Fanſon's Globe that of Oliver Van-Nort deſcribe by 

the Rumbes, whereby you may judg of the reſt. 
' The Knowledg of all this is not of leſs uſe to the Geogra- 
' pber, then the other Deſcription by Circles 3 aſwel for the Rea- 

ding of Sea: Voyages and Diſcoveries of New Lands and Paſſa- 

ges, as for that the verie Deſcriptions of the Earth , for a 

great part, cannot bee made without references to the 

Water | 

As the Earthand Water are wholly repreſented upon the 7avſou's Globe 

Globe, ſo the whole, or anie part of either may bee deſcribed ofthe Year 

in Plano, or upon a plane Surface in a Map or Sea-Chart. 1616. The 

And of theſe alſo ſomthing ſhall bee diſcourſed hereafter 3 fn ”—4 


for the preſent, by the 
Pike in Texe- 
Thus much of the Deſcription : now followeth * riff. The Leſ- 
cr at 10 


— ----- 
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. The Uſe of the Terreſtrial Globe ; arid firſt of 
the Rettification. 


He firſt care of this-is to ſee that the Foot of the Globe 

and level or parallel to the Horizon ; for which pur- 
poſe ſom Globes have a Plumb-line, and ou bee that adviſe 
for a Triangular Level of Wood, with a Plummet for the pur- 
poſe, to bee applied to anie part of the Horizon, after-the 
manner as the Mccbanicks trie their Planes : but the matter js 
notcicd to ſuch a ſeveritie of exaneſs, but that a good Eie 
may pals for a ſufficient Judg. The next thing is, that it 
bee placed in the North and Soutb- Poſition of the Earth as di- 
realy as it may. This dependeth upon the Ry the 
Meridian of theplace , but may well enough bee don by a 
Needle, whoſe Variation is known, ſuch an one as is uſed to 
bee ſet upon the South fide of the Foot of ſom Globes, for 
the ſame purpoſe : then life the Nartb- Pole above the Ho- 
rizon ſo manie Degrees as will anſwer to the Latitude of the 
Place unto which you mean to reftifie, which ſuppoſe to 


| bee Oxford, thereforethe Pole is to bee lifted up 5 1 Degrees, 


for that is the Elevation of this Place : then finde out Ox- 
ford in the Globe, and bring it to the Braſs Meridian , and 
there ſtaie it with a piece of paper, or the like, put between 
the Meridian and the Globe : And you have ſet before you 
Oxford with the verie ſameand all reſpeCts of Situation upon 
the Globe, as it hath upon the Earth it ſelf, And this is cal 
ld Refification, or right ſetting of the Globe. | 


By 


a 
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By. the known Place to finde out the Longitude 


and Latitude , ond by the known Longitude 
and L atitude to finde out the Place, 


Tx Terms of Longitude and Latitude are underſtood ei- 
ther of the ſame or ſeveral Places. In the firſt ſenſ they 
ace abſolutely called the Longitude or Latitude of this or that 
place. In the other ſenſ wee uſe to ſay , The Difference of 
Longitude or Latitude between ſuch and ſuch a place. The 
Longitude of this or that place is the diſtance of it from the 
Great Meridian, tothe Meridian of the Place reckoned in the 
Degrees of the Equator. The Latitude of a Place is the Di- 
ſtance of the Equator from the parallel of the place reckoned 
in the Degrees of.the Meridian, Therefore if the place met 
with bee under the Great Meridian, it hath no Longitude at 
all, as the Hill in Tenariffe, unleſs it bee in reſpe& of ſom 
other Great Meridian, as that by Corvo, or the other by Se Mi- 
chazl; and of ſuch a gow it will bee ſufficient to know the 
Latitude. So again,it theplace met with bee under the Equa- 
tor, it hath titude atall ; and of ſuch a place it ſhall bee 
ſufficient to ktiow the Longitude. But if the place ſhould fall 
out to bee in the verie Interſeion it ſelf of the Equator, and 
the Great Meridian it hath neither Latitude nor Longitude z and 
of fuach aPlace itis ſufficiencly ſaid, that There it ze. 

Bur. if the known Place lie at anie diſtance from the Equa- 
tor, it is but bringing it up to the Braſs Meridian, and the 
Latitude is found by obſerving what Degrees the Meridian 
ſetteth off. Let Oxford bee the Place you meet with, turn 


the Globe till it lie preciſely under the Meridian, and you will 


finde from the Equator 5 1 Degrees, 32 Minutes of Northern 


Latijude 3 and, by conſequence, you alſo have the Elevation 


of the Pole : for that is alwaiecs equal to the Latitude of the 

Place. | 
With the ſame labor you may finde out the Longitude, if 
holding ill the Globe you —_ the Degrees of m—_ 
| Pp on 
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Aion cut off by the Meridianjnthe Equator : as put the cale 
for.Oxford ſtill, it will bee found 22 Degsees from the For- %, 
tunate Iſtends Cate Comden; from Sr Michael in the Azores *tis 
exattly rue by which the Preface promiſed to go; bat from 
the Fortunate Ties or the Pike in Tenariffe, not out 15. 

In caſe anie of the leſſer Meridians happen to paſs through 
the Place, you may rekon of what number it is from the 
Great Meridian, as whether it bee the 39, 5tÞ, gh, &c. and ſo 
manie times 10 Degrees, (forat that diſtance they are ſer) 
is the Longitude of the Place. The fame courſ may bee taken 

| by the Parallels to account the Degrees of Latitude. 

þ Andas the Longitude and Latitude are found onr by the Place 
known, fo after che ſame manner anie Place may bee found 
ont by thefore-knowledg of them. This fore-knowledg 
was firſt had by Obſervation of the Eclipfes of the Moon, and 
the Meridian Altitude of the Sun or Stars, but may bee.now 
niore cafily gotten out of the Fables of Peter Appian, Gem- 
ma Frifius, Mercators Ortelius, Tycho , end that annexed ro - 
Mr Hues his T reati(ſe of the Life of the Globes, wherein the 
Longinudes and Latitudes of all che Principal Cities, Capes, Ri- 
vers, &c. ave ſet down, but not accounting all from the ſame 
Meridian,which there ore alfo maſt bee conſidered off : For 
the named Autors, Appiarn,Gemma Frifins,and Tycho reckoned + 
from the Canaries, the reſt from'St Michael in the Azores. 


Of the Difference of Longitude and Latitude,- 
- and: What is 10 bee obſerved in- the con- 
verting of the Degrees of cither-- 
mto Miles. 


"Jr Ref eR of ſeveral Places one to another, is' called * 
:the Difference of Longitude or Latitude; as the Latitude of 
Oxford is 5* Degrees; the L atitnde of Dirham 55. The 
Difference of Latitude is 4 Degrees. The Uſe of Longitude and” 
Latinade, ine che abfolnre fenſ, was ro make ont the Poſition of 
ante. Phace, in1 refpeRt of the Fhole: Sphere... In this other © 
meanings - 


———@ 


- 


s 
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meaning, the Intent is to ſhew the Situation and Diftance of 
anie Place from and in reſpe&t of anie other. The Situs- 
tion of a Place to another Place, is otherwiſe called the Angie 
of Pofition; but of the Diffance firſt, and how that is to bee 
made into Miles» | 

The f{everal caſes put by the Geograpbers of this Difference, 
are cirher of Places differing in Latitude onely, or Longimude 
onely, or both. Places differing in latitude onely, are all 
ſuch as lie under the ſame Meridian,but ſeveral Parallels. This 
may ſo fall out, as that either both the Places may bee in 


North, orboth in South Latitude, or oneof them in each. If 
both the Places lie in North or South Latitude, then it is plain, 


that if the leſſer Latitude bee ſubduced from the greatergthe Re- 
manent of Degrees, multiplied into Mzesby 60, ſheweth the 
Diftance , as the 1/7” de Maio in the Latitude of 14 Degrees ; 
and the Ile of St Michael 39 Degrees, are both under the 
ſame Meridian : the 1 4 Degrees are the leſſer Latitude, which 
taken from the 39 the greater , the remainder is 25 , which 
multiplied by 60, giveth the Diſtance in Miles. . If one of 
the Places lie in Norehb,the other in South Latitude,add the De- 
grees of both Latitudes together,and do the like. 


The verie ſame Courſ is to be taken, if the Places differ 


in Longitude onely,in caſe they both lie underthe Line it ſelf, 
becauſ there the meaſure is in a Great Circle, as in the Meri- 
dians of Latitude; but if otherwiſe it fall out to bee in anie 
Parallel, on:this or that fide of the Line, the caſe is altered. 

Wee take for inftance the Difference of Longitude betwixt 
London and Charlton , or Charls-Town, in Charlton I{land, 
ſo honored with the Name of CHAR L $S Prince of 
W ALES, by Captain Thomas Fames, at his Attempt upon 
the North-Weſt Paſſage in the JYintering, the 29th of Maie, 
the Year 1632, which was the Daie of His Highneſs Nati- 
vitie. - 

The Diffevence of Longitude is 79 Degrees, 30 Minutes, 
as it was taken from an Eclipſ of the Moon, obſerved there 
by the Learned Captain, 0#0b.29, 1631, and by My Henrie 
Gellibrand at Greſham College at the ſame time. Ir is required 


that this Difference of Longitude bee converted into Miles, 
- | Pp 2 The 
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The Latitude of Charlton is 52 Degrees, 3 Minutes z -that 
of Londen much about the ſame. Here the proportion of 
60' Miles to a Degree, will over-reckon the Diffance almoſt 
by the half. Thereaſon whereof ſhall bee firſt reported out 
of the Nature of the Sphere. 

However it bee certain, that the Artificial Globe (as the 
Natural is ſuppoſed to bee) is of a Formpreciſely round, and 
may bee drawn uponall over with Great Circles Meridional- 
ly,yetconfidered from the Middle Line to the Poles, it hath a 
ſenſible Inclination or Depreſſion of Sphere, as it is termed in 
their words, ſo that if the Artificial Globe bee turned about 
upon it's Axel, ſeveral parts of the ſame Bodie ſhall beemore 
ſwiftly moved then other at the ſame time ; for iris plain 
that the Equator is moved about in the ſame duration of 
time, as the ſmalleſt Parallel, but the Circumferences are of a 
Vaſt and Viſible Diſproportion, and therefore is not poſ- 
ſible they ſhonld go an equal pace. 

It is upon the ſame grounds, that the Autor of the Uſe of 
the Globe per Terram mobilem will tell you, that in the Diur- 

nal Motion of the Earth , though Amfferdam (in the ſame 
Latitude with Oxford.) keep. pace with the Ifle of St Thomas 
under the Line, yet they are of a very-different diſpatch ; for 
Amſterdam goeth burt-5 48 Miles in an hour, whereas the lile 
of S* Thomas poſteth over 90o Miles in the ſame ſpace of 


-tirne, which is after the rate of 12 Miles in a Minute, and 


more. Andall this is true (that is true to the Paradox )from 
the Inclination ofthe Sphere : Bat moreplainly yer. 
Wee ſee that the- Meridians-upon the. Globe are ſet at 16 
Degrees Diſtance, .but wee may-perceiv too that this Di- 
ſtance groweth leſs and leſs , as-the Meridians draw nearer 
towards their -concurrence in -the Poles, as the Globe it ſet 
doth from the Equator upwards,-and therefore the Degrees 
however accounted proportionable , yet cannot poflibly 
bee egaal in-the Leſſer Parallels to thoſe in the Equator, 
but muſt needs make an orderlie Diminution from thence 


. to-either of the Poles; 


Wher therefore it was formerly ſaid that 60 Miles of the 
Suzface of the. Earthlie Globe anſwer to adegree inthe Hea- 


ven 
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ven ,-it isto bee underſtood of the Degrees of a Great Circle, 
and ſo is alwaies true in thoſe of Latitude , but in the De- 
grees of Longitude it holdeth onely in the Equator ic ſelf, 
but in the Parallels more North , or South the proportton 
diminiſheth from 60 tononeatall. So that if I wonld con- 
vert the Lenpitudes of the Molucca's , or anie other parts un- 
der the Line into Miles, it is but multiplying the Degrees 
of Longitude by 60 and the thing is don; bur it 1 would 
do the like by Oxford, or anie other place betwixt the 


Equator and the Poles, I maſt firſt know what number of _ 


Miles anſwereth to a Degree in that Paralle! of Latitude.The 
knowledg of this dependeth upon the proportion which 
the Equator beareth to the Paratfels, which is learned out by 


the 8kill of Trigonometrie , butneed not now bee ſo hardly 


attained to ; for the Proportions are alreadie caſt up into a 
Table by Peter Appian in the firſt Part of his Coſmographie. 
They are there ſet down according to the Rate of German 


Miles, one of which maketh = ours. According to our 


own Rate they are as followet 


$$$$$$$$$$+$$$5$$$$$$$$$$$ $$$$$$:$. 
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| © ae, then the Latitude of Charlton to bee 52 De- 
grees, and that of London mach abour the ſame: I 
enter the Table , where | tinde the Sum of 36 Miles, or 
INE to anſwer a Degree of that Parallel, therefore 
maliplying the Degrees of Longitude by 36, it giveth u 

wrong <en. g by 3 g p 
Place. Rs = 
And very fit it were that theſe Proportions were written 
upon the Horizon of the Terreſtrial Globes, rather then the 
Calendars. And what elCſ there is, confeffed by themſclvs to 


belong of right to the other Globe, and of little aſe to the” 


Geographer, till this will bee, they may bee cut upon a Sit 
ver-Plate, or Rater of Box, or ſom how, or other; for 
without this Table, the Uſe of the Globe; as to this Caſe of 
Difference, is as good as none at all. 

The laſt Caſe is remaining, which is put of ſuch Places 
as differ both in Longitude and Latitude ; for the conſiderati- 


on whereof the Geographers have deviſed ſeveral waies, as 
the Aritbmeticalwaie ; That by the Spherical Triang/es,by the 


Semi-circle, &9c. But the working by either of theſe is of 
more time and intricacie then was to bee wiſhed, The readi- 
eſt of all, and not much inferior to the certaintie of the 
reſt is che Geometrical wate, as Peter Afpian (one of the Fa- 
thers of this Art) hath termed it; and *cis'no more but 
this : Lerthe two Places bee the Iſle of St Thomas and Te- 
nariff ics the Canaries: Take* your Compaſſes and ſer one 
Foot-of them-in Tenariff, the other in S. Thomas, and keep- 
itig the Feet 'of the Compaſſes at the ſame diſtance, remove 


them: r6 the Equator, or Great Meridian; and ſee how many 
Degrees they ſer off; for that number multiplied by 60 is 


the Diſtance of the two Places in Miles. The ground of 


this Rule is, that the Diſtance of all Places not differing * 
onely in Longitude, arc to bee- underſtood to bee ina Great 
Circle, afid it-wasknown beforexthat the Degrees of ſuch a 
oneareſeverally anſyere\ by 60 of our Miles upon the ' 


face of the Earth.* You may ds the like in the Qyadrant of 
Attitude as will bee ſeen in the next Invention. 


r of Miles from the Great Meridian to the 
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To finde out the Bearing of one Place from ano. 
ther, and what is meant by the Angle 
of Poſrtion, 


He Zenith is the Pole of the Horizon through which 

the Aſtronomers imagin Circles drawn (as the Meridi- 

ans through the Poles of the World) fo dividing the De- 
grees of the Horizon as to mark out the Site of the Stars 
from this or that Coaſt of the World. And becauſ theſe 
Ciccles are ſuppoſed to bee drawn through the Semt,or Se- 
mitb Alros,that is The Point over the Head,or Vertical Point, 
The Arabians called them Alſemutb,we cal them ſtil Azimuthbs. 
And for that the Zenith Point ſtill altereth with the Horizor, 
theſe Circls could not have been deſcrib'd upon the Globes, 
but arerepreſented there by the ©yadrant of Altitude, which 
is the 4b part of anie one of thoſe, and moft properly ſer- 
ving the other Globe , yet upon the ſame ground is uſeful 
to the Geograber in ſetting out that Angle which is made by 
the meeting of the Meridian of anie Place, with the Vertical 
Circle of anie other and of the ſame, called therefore the 
Angle of Poſition, or Site. To finde this out you are to ele- 
vate the Pole to the Latitude of one of the Places, then bring 
the Placeto the Meridian, and it will fall out dire&ly to 
bee in the Zenith of that Elevation upon this ground, That 
the Elevation is alwaies equal to the Latitade; then faſten 
the Puadrant of Altitude upon the Zenith, and turn it about 
cill ic fall upon the other Place, and the End of — 

drant will point out the Situation upon the Horizon. 
the Places bee Oxford and the Hill in Tenariff, ſet the Globe 
to the Elevation of Oxford, that is 5 1 Degrees of Elevati- 
on above the Horizon, then bring Oxford to the Meridian, 
and it falleth under 51 Degrees of Latitude from the. 
Equater,therefore it is found in it's own Vertical Point go De- 
grees equidiſtantly removed. from the Horizon ; Faſten there 
the Suadrant, and move about the Plate till it fall upon the 
Hill in Tenariff, and the end of the Quadrant where it touch- 
eth 
[1 
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eth the Horizon will ſhew that the Hill in Tenariff beareth 
from Oxford South South-Weſt : and if you multiplie the 
the Degrees of the Quadrant intercepted betwixt the two 
Places by 60,you have the Diſtance in Miles, which was pro- 
miſled before. | 

If you finde, as you needs muſt, that the Proportion of 
| Miles upon the Globe doth not alwaies anſwer to that 
which wee reckon upon in the Earth, you are defired not to 
think mach ; for when it is promiſed that 60 of our Miles 
ſhall run out a Degree of a Great Circle above, itis inten- 
ded upon this Suppoſition , as if the Earth wee tread upon 
were preciſely round as the Globe it ſelf is, and not inter- 
rupted with Rivers, Hills, Vallies, &c. which though 
bear no proportion otherwiſe, yet becauf it cometh to pals 
by this diet woe cannot ſet our courſ in a Streight Line 
upon the Earth as the Demonſtration is forced to preſap- 
poſe, wee muſt bee contented if ſom difference fall out. 

The more unhappie Difference will 'bee found in the 
Longitudes themſelvs. The Difference of Longitude betwixt - 
Rome and Norenberg ( as M. Gellibrand hath already made 
the Obſervation) is according te Kepler, but 4 Minutes of 
Time : Lansbergh reckoneth it at wes , Mercator at 
12, Stadiusat 18, Longomontanus at 16, Stoffler at 18, Ma- 

ginus at 26, Werner at 32, Origan at 33, Appian at 34, Re- 
giomontanus at 36 : with diſcouragement enough it may bee 
noted, for the Places are verie eminent, and of a near Di- 
ſtance: the Men profeſſed able,and for the moſt part reckon- 
ing from the ſame Great Meridian ; and yet the leſs to bee 
wondred at, if wee confider how much in this caſe muſt bee 
taken upon truſt, even by theſe Men themſelvs. Wee muſt 
notthink they all ſpake this of their own Knowledg, for 
it is certain the thing might have been, and is don, though 
not _— _ at all, ar —_ anie confiderable di(- 
agreement.] ſaie the Longitudes for a very great part;areexaQt. 
ly enough agreedon. The perfetion is not one Man's,nor 
one Ages Work, and muſt bee waited for. It muſt not* 
ſcem ſtrange if I tell you that you may diſtinguiſh themore 
certain from the doubtful by their dſconvenience, ' for 

| Qq where , 
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where youfindethem toagree, you have cauſ to ſuſpeRt (for 


themoſt'part) that they have lien 1 u the Lees of 
Time, gn yet enquired into. Reels yon finds them to 
diſagree, you may conclude that they have been brought to 
anew Examination. And of theſe,you are to take the lateſt, 
and from ſuch (if it may bee) as bave don itby their own 
Obſervation, as out of the Tables of Tycho before others. 
The difference of Longitude by Tycho's Tables betwixe Rome 
and Norenberg is under 4 Degrees, which cometh nearelt to 
Kepler, who alſo took it him(elt from twoſtveral obferva- 
tions of the Moon. There will {till ſeem to bee ſom want of 
ſatisfation , but it is ſufficient for anie man to know in 
this as much as/anie other man doth. - 

If you would: convert the Degrees of Longitude into 
Hours (for this alſo.may bee don as well into Miles) you 
are to allow 15 Degrees to one Hour, upon the Reafons 

he before ; and that which will bee gained by this is 
to know, by bow much ſooner os later the Sun-Rifeth, or 


. Satteth- to-one Placethen to another, As. the Difference of 


Longitude betwixe Oxferd-and Charlton is 79 Degrees, 30 Mi- 
nutes: that is, 5 Hours, 13 Minutes : and becauCl Charlton 
liech Weſt from Londowthe Sun Riſerh fo much ſooner here 


then there. 


To Fire out the ſeveral Poſitions of Sphere, 
(lime 53. Parallel » WIC 


E bes Latitude apd Longitude: of a Place once re{@lved. 
upon ,, 'the other: Accidents of Spbere will foHow 
of themſclvs. : the Poſition of Sphere you canunt; mils: 
of, for if the Place you trie for have no. Lati- 
tude at all, pov know alreadie that it muſt of neceſlizie 
lie under the Line ic ſelf, and therefore in a right Poſition. 
If it baveleſs,, or more. the Poſition is oblique. If it haveas 
much as it can, haye, that is. the Whole Quadrant, or 90 De- 
grees , the Poſition is Parallel; the reaſons were told-before, 
and may evidently bee diſcerned upon the Globe. ; 
or 
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For the Climes and Parallels, and conſequently the length 


of the longeſt Daic, The, fore-knowledg: "eo 
leadeth 4 ee in aſe the (lime Fi op n 
the Braſs Mivid/a#'; or inane v t of the Globe, "4 on 
wiſe it is but entring the Table of Climes and Parallels pro- 
portianed to everie Degree of Latitude, and you have your 
deſire. And as by the Latitade you-may'finde out the, CT7#7; 
ſo if it happen that you knew the Clime before , as Ic may 


in the reading of the Eſtats du Monde, or the like Deſcri- 


-— 


bers, you may by the Clime finde out the Latitude; And . 


you cannot know either of theſe, but you muſt needs know 
the Zane: :Andif you know that, you can- as ealily-cons 
clude @pon' the Difinim: of Shadows, for you knew be» 
fore that the Inhabitants of the Aid Zone are alwaies Hf: 
or —_—_— thoſe of the ewo Extreme Periſciiz thuſe of 
the two or 1ztermedious, Heteroſcii. To finde out 
the other DiRin&ion of Habication you ay do:cthue:-Ler 
Orford bee «he Place} bring ico the Mtridiar j- where you 
finde it to/bee 5 2 Degrees upabove che Kyquarofz urs 
count ſo- matiie Degrees of Southern Latitude below rhe 
Equator, and you meet with the Anteri (if anic bee) in the 
Terra Auſtrelis incognite; remove Oxford from the 'Meridiant 
130 Degrets.y/ u_ ſhall finde your Prrizci arderictic 
Meridian where Oxford was before ,, about the Bay of-S. (M- 
cbael in the Kingdom of ' Quivire,, and your Antipodes ih 
the place where their Anteci ſtood before, bur they are 
not, for the Place is covered over with Water. - = 

There yet remaineth one waie' of Deſcription, but 
out. of Curious Art, and of no great InftruQion , yet 
becauſ it is made uſe of by ſom Geograpbers, and not 
out by M. Canden himſelf in his Britannia , 1 may tell 
.-what it meaneth. . 
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Aſtrological Geographie , and to tell under 
7 RE. or Poe, « Deries, or (tie 
is ſubjefted. | 


_— Wiſdom of the Antients (it was called ſo) held an 
& Opinion thatnot our ſelvs onely, the Little Forlds, . 
but the Great Globe of the EARrT=# allo is particu- 
larly reignedover by the Dominion of the 12 Signs, and 
Influence of the 7 Planets; upon which Principle ( as wee 
receiv it by Ptolomie's T radition)they divided this Globe into 
4 Quadrants by the Interſeftion of the Equator with the 
Great Meridian palling by the Canaries. Every of theſe Oua- 
drants they again divided into 4 Trigons, conſiſting each of 
them of 3 Signs of the Zodiack, not orderly, bat ſo as 
that everie Trigon night bee made up of one Fixt Sign, one 
Moveable, and the third Common, as they difti . The 
| firſt Quadrant was reckoned from the Yernal by the Pole to 
the Autumnal Interſeion, and was called the Buadrant of the 
Habitable World : for every one of the other three was to 
that Time a Ferra incognita. The firſt Trigon of this Qua- 
drant falleth to the Dominion of Aries, Leo, and Sapittarim. 
The Second to Taurus, Virgo, and Capricornus, and+to the 
Influence of ſuch Planets as are connatural to fuch Signs. So 
Britain, France, Germanie, &c. fall tothe ſhare of Aries and 
his Planet Mars. Italies Sirilie, &c. to Leo : Norwaie, Bas 
varia, &c. to Scorpio 3 and ſo forwards, concluding all,-and 
every Part and Province of the Globe under one, or other of 
the Twelv. But this emptic Speculation _ not here, 
but would make us believ too, that not Whole Countries 
onely, but everie Citie, Caſtle, Village, nay, not a private 
Houſ, or a Ship that ride's upon the Ocean but is thus di- 
ſtintly governed by their Planets. They do it upon this 
d : Thoſe men allow as earneft a livelihood to the 
in the Timber,and Stone in the Wall as to themſelvs. 
And when the firſt Stone of a Building is laid, wage wes 
A _ H 
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Houſ'is ſaid to bee born, and as Formal a Figure erefted of 
that, as of the Owner's Nativitie. 
The Emperor Conſtantine (though you would not think 
it) atpthe Building of his new Rome commanded ) alens, 
(a Afſtrologer of that Time) to Calculate the Nati- 
vitie, and make Judgment of the Lite and Duration of 
that Imperial Citie. The Aſſcendent was Cancer, and the 
Aſtrologer ſaid that the Empire ſhould ſtand 696 years, and 
(whether hee knew ſo much or not) hee ſaid true ; the 
Citie lived longer indeed, but all the reſt was but labor and 
ſorrow. And for a more private Manſion, there is yet now 
to bee ſeen the Nativitie of the J/arder's Lodgings of Mer- 
ton College in one of the Windows ; the Horoſcope the ſame 
with that of Conſtantinople;now look what Sign of the twelv 
ſhall bee found to riſe up in the ihroſoeje or Angle of the 
_— _ _—_ Sign- Sages o «ms or par Pre- 
ared thus, the Aſftrologers fit in t upon the Incline 
oo and F orb ger " avg and Men : and No lictle ſoever 
it may. ſeem to us, orbee in itſelf, it was of moment to | 
ſom of old, for Tiberius (an Aſtrologer himſelf ) had the 
Genitures of all his Nobilitie by him, and ing as hee 
. found his own, or the Kingdom's Horoſcope to bee well, or 
ill look't upon by theirs, ſo-hee let them ſtand; or. aut chem 
off by Legiſlative Aſtrolologie. | 
According therefore to this waie of Deſcription,the King- 
dom of England is Aſtrologically Sited in the firſt Trigon of . 
the firſt Quadrant, under the Dominion of Aries for the ® 
Sign, and for the Planet Mars; or otherwiſe under the 
Dominion of Piſces, now in the Place of Aries, and the In- 
fluence of the Moon and Mars. And Silen ſaith,that the Pla- 
net of England is the Moon , and Saturn of the Scots : Vnde 
homines illius regjionzs (faith an old Aſtrologer) ſunt vagi, & 
inſtabiles, ludibrio exponuntur, nunc ad. ſummum, nunc. ad imum 
delati.. So the Jews'and weeare governed by*theſame Stars 
equally,as Cardan is pleaſed to faie of us ; * A Rebellious + c,amin 2 
and Unluckie Nation , ever now and then making of New Terrabib.Pta 
Laws and Rites of Religion to the better ſomtimes, but for lei,cop.z. 
| kexo13, 


the moſt partto the worſt, ; 
Qaq 3 Now 
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Now take an Eſſaie by all the waics of Deſcription in the 

Geograpbie of Oxford- the | 
: kx lieth in an Oblique Poſition of Sphere in the Nor- 
thern Temperate Zone : The Elevation of the Pole 51x De- 
Freed, 30 Minures : the tude from the Great Meridian 
Tenariff 15 Degrees : the 8 Clime, and 16 Parebel: 

the Longeſt Daie 16 Hoors. The Sign-Regent is Ca- 

þ Pricoru; the Noon-Shadows are Hetereſcian: Wee 
are Perieci to the Baie of S. Mignel in Dui- 
vira : Ankteci to the Northern parts 
of Terra Auſtralis incognita be- 
lowtche Promontorie: Wee 
are Antipotles to none. 


T he Deſcription and Uſe of Maps 
and Don wy and R 
Particular. 


LEES T was faid before that: as the Whole Earth upon 
ded bbgſe the Globe, ſo the Whole, or anie Part thereof 
hW-LEY ay bee Deferibed upon a Plaxe > And howſoever 
(EZ W)yg the Deſcription by Globe bee confeſſed on all 

nw. fides to bee neareſt and moſt commenſarable to 
Nature. Non facils tamen ( faith PTOor oMITE) magnitu- Prolem Geo. 
dinem prabet que ſuſcipere poſſit multa, que neceſſarid ſuo colfo- © 4500p 
canda ſunt loco : neque deſeriptionem , ut unico momento cerniva> © Pf 
leat, toti figure- adaf tare poteſt : ſed' alterum ad atterins deſigna= 
tonem transferre neceſſe exiſtit : hog eſtaut viſum ,” aut ſphieram : 
quorum neutrum deſoviptioni,que in plano fit, accidit, ſed modum 
quendam ad fimilitudinem- fpherice-imagins inquirit', ut diſtantt= 
as que in ea ſtatuende ſunt, quam maxime-commenſuratas faciat, 
ae ſecundum eam- apparentiam;, quia cum vera conventat. 

This manner ot Deſcription hath An into-fevera} 
waies of Device; not onely- from the dif t Inperres of 
the Artificeys,' buy'' from grounds in the Art itſelf, and 
foom the ſeveral extents of the Known World at feveral 
times. Poſſitlonins conceived it into-the Form of a Sling as. 
the Archbiſhop of Theſſolonica noteth to- that of Dronyſiue, 
Aﬀer Zqurdiry tonja, the Delineation whereof is madeby- 
the learned'Bertins, who noterh alſo Ad Fundam Poffrdonit 
that Poſidmins did? not this out of ignorance of the oy 
rical form of the Earth, but pretending onely to exhibit as 
much of the World as thattimewas made —— 
W 
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In Archiv. 
Bib-Bodlcian. 


which caſt up together , was not much unlike to that Fi- 
eure which hee tancied. Mercator deſcribeth it under the 
Form of two Hearts , Orontius of one, and under the ſame 
Form is the Arabick-Map cited by Scaliger and Fames Chriſt- 
man, and not wanting to our Publick Librarie , together 
with the Tabula Bembina, or Zgyptian Map of the World in - 
Hieroglypbicks, wee are now for as great a reaſon to call ir 
Tabula Laudina, by whoſe vaſte expence and Providence wee 
are poſleſt of that and the like Monuments of the rareſt 
Learning. 

Others have fancied ſom other waies ; but leaving what 
may bee ſupererogated by AﬀeCtation , There bee two man- 
ners of this Deſcription according to Art. The firſt by Pa- 
rallelogram ; The other by ?laniſpbere. 


T he Deſcription of the whole by Parallelograms. 


Tx Parallelogram uſed to bee divided in the mid'ft by 

a Linedrawn from North to South , ng by the 
Azores, or Canaries for the Great Meridian. Croſs to this, 
and at right Angles another Line was drawn from Eaſt to 
Weſt for the Equator 3 then two Parallels to each to com- 
prehend the Figure in the Squares, whereof were ſet down 
rather four parts ofthe World then the whole : And this 
waie of Deſcription howſoever not ſo exatt, or near to 
Natural, yet hath been followed even by ſuch as ſtill oughc 
to bee accounted Excel/ent , though it were their unlucki- 
neſs to light upon thoſe needie Times of Reformation that 
had to ſtruggle with that great Negle& and Interruption 
which paſſed berwixt the Daies of Ptolomie and Wur's. Mer- 
cator himſelf, I mean,Peter Plancius and others of about that 
time, and more lately : And ſom of them did not perceiv 
but that the Meridians might be drawn Parallel throughout, 
utterly againſt the original Natureand Conſtitution of the 


Sphere, which the Plain Charts were bound to follow at the 


neareſt Diſtance, Upon the Globe it ſelt wee know the Me- 
ridians about the Equinottials are equi-diſtant , bur as they 
draw up towards the Pole, to ſhew their diſtance is propor- 

| tionably 
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tionably diminiſhed, till it comto a Concurrence ; aniwer- 
ably the Parallels, as they are deeper in Latitude, fo they 
grow le's and leſs with the Sphere; ſo that at 60 

the EquinoFial is double to that Parallel of Latitude, and ſo 
proportionably. This is the Ground. 

It will follow from hence , that if chePifure of the 
Earth bee drawn upon a Parallelogramme, fo that the Meri- 
dians bee equally diſtant throughout,and the Parallels equal- 
ly extended; the Parallel of 60 Degrees ſhall bee as great. as 


the Line it ſelf. and hee that coalteth about the World in * 


the Latitude of 60, ſhall have as far to go by this Map, 
as hee that doth it in the Equator, though the waie bee but 
halfas long. For the Longitude of the Earth in the Equator 
it ſelf is 21600 3 but in'the Parallel of 60 but 10800, Miles. 
So two Cities under the ſame Parallel of 60, ſhall bee of 

ual Longitude to other two under the Line, and yet the 
firſt two ſhall bee but 50, the other two 100 Miles diſtant. 
So two Ships departing from the Equator at 60 Miles di- 
ſtance, and coming up to the Parallel of 60, ſhall bee 30 
Miles nearer, and yet cach of them keep the ſame Meridians, 
and fail by this Card upon the verie ſame Points of the Com- 
paſs at which they ſet forth. 

This was complained of by Martin Cortez and others. 
And the learned Mercator conſidering well of it, caufſed the 


Degrees of the Parallel to encreal by a proportion towards - 


the Pole. | 
The Mathematical Gener ation whereof M. right hath 


taughe by the Inſcription of a Planipbere into a Concave 
Cylinder, which becauſ it cannot bee exprefſed in plainer 
Tearms, take here in his own words, Cap.2. Of bis Corre- 
ion of Errors in Navigation. 

Suppoſe ( faith hee ) a Spherical Superficies with Me- 
ridian's, Parallels, Rumbes,&c.. to bee inſcribed into a con- 
cave Cylinder, their Axes agreeing in one. Let this Dphe- 
rical Superficies ſwell like a Bladder, while it is in blowing 


aally all wayes in everie part thereof (that is, as much in_ 


Longitude as Latitude) till it applie, and join it felf ( round 
about, and all alongſt alſo towards either Pole) unto the 
R r con» 
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concave Superficies of the Cylinder , each upon 
this Dpherical Superficies increaſing ſucceſſively from the 


E towards eitherPole until it com to bee of equal 
Diameter wich the Cplinder,and conſequently the Peridt- 
ans,ſtil widening themſelvs til they com to bee fo far diitant 
everie where each from other, as they are at the @qufino* 
nodfal. Thus it may moſt eaſily bee underſtood how a 
Dpherical Superficies may by Extenſion bee made a Cylindri- 
cal, and conſequently a plain Parallelogramme Superti- 
cies, becauſ the Superficies of a Cylinder is nothing elf but 
a plain Parallelogramme wound about two equal equidi- 
Element, lib, ſtant Circles that have one common Axetree perpendicular 
d:cimo. upon the Centers of them both, and the peripheries of each 
Cylindrus eff of them equal to the length of the” Parallelogramme , as 
pgwa que ſub the diſtance betwixt thole Circles or height of the Cylinder 
ſens -—_ is equal to the breadth thereof. 
rum latus eo- In chis Parallelogramme thus conceived to bee made, all 
rum,quereftum places muit needs bee fituate in the ſame Longfitudes, Latf- 
angulum conti- fydes,and Diretions or Courſes, and upon the ſame Pes 
went, Parallels rihjans, Parallels, and Runmbes that chey were in the 
94 wg Globe, becauſ that at everic point between the Equinodt« 
| "6 el ;z Al and the Pole,wee underſtand the Spherical Superficies <0 
eund:mrarſus ſwell equally in Longitude as in Latitude , cill ic join ic 
, locum reftitu- ſelf unto theconcavitie of the Cplinder, ſo as hereby no 
mop. lad part is any wate diftorted or diſplaced out of his true and 
mew nk ws. natural fituation upon his Peridian, Parallel or Romb, 
veri c@perat. but onely dilated and enlarged, the Peridians alſo Paral- 
Aziz autem cy. lels and Rumbes dilating and enlarging themlſelvs 
lndrieft quirſe likewile at everie point of Latifude in the ſame proportion. 
= «= ory What the Autor of the brief Introduftion to Geograpbie 
quam Paralle/g. TXaneth, where hee ſaith, That this Imagination unleſs ic 
grammun ver. bee well qualified is utterly falf, and make's all ſuch Maps 
fitur. Baſes faultic in the ſituation of Places, 1 know not : The conceit 1 
vero Cylndii am ſure is grounded upon the verie Definition of a Cylin- 
_ 2 2 der by the 21.1ib.10. Euclid. *'Tis confeſſed tobee but Hy- 
—_ potbetical, which is ordinarie with Mathematical Men. The 
circum aguacur, Balineſs was ( andit doth that ) to bring the matter down 
deſtripy, .  tocommon apprehenſion. 


But 


| Maps and (harts. = 
' But however this Deſcription of the Earth upon a Þ4- En 
may bce 1o ordered by Art as to give a 
true account of the Sicuation and Diſtance of the Parts, 


-q it can never bee fitted to: repreſent the Figure of the 
ole. 


T be Deſcription of the Whole by 
Planiſphere, 


His way of Deſcription rendreth the face of the Definit. 21,22, 
Earth upon a Plain in its own proper Figure Sphe- 33 
rically, as upon the Globe it ſe]f, the gibbolitie 
onely allowed for : Sed quicunque ( faith Bertius)) Globum 
Terre inſtitue' it in plano Part wr fieri id uno circuli 
ambitu non poſſe. | 
Asnear to a Circle, as it might, Ortelius and others have 
deſcribed it upon one Face. I have ſeen it don upon four 
Ovals, but keeping touch with the Nature of a Circle, 
and of the ſphere ic felf, ic cannot well bee contrived upon 
{o few as one, or more then two. 
Suppoſe then the Globe to bee. divided into two equal : 
arts or Hemifpberes. This you know cannot bee fe 
ak great Circle. And theretore it muſt beedon by the Equd- pp 
- tor or Meridian, for ( the Colure is all one with the Meri» 
dian) the Horizon cannot fix, and the Zodiack hath nothing 
to do here. Res eſt admodum impedita ( ſaith the ſame Ber- 
tius ) &per quam difficilis orbem terrarum ejuſque partes deſcri- 
bere, & quod in natura cernitur exas in Globo, aut tabula fpe* 
dandum repreſentare obſervato partium omnium ſitu & figura, &c. 
cum ſuis Longitudinibus, Latitudinibus, Intervallis , & refpettu 
ad partes Celi, prima & nature proxima ratio eſt Spherica: Se- 
cunda ea, que ad Spheram maxime accedit dufta in plans, vel 
Tabula, quam idcireo vulgus Planiſphzrium vocat. Sunt autem 
ejus modi duo. Unus qui Sphzram ſecat in Equatore ,, & duo 
efficit Hemiſphzria plana,quorum in ſingulis Polus centri loco eff. 
Circulus autem EquinaGQialis loco peripherie. Alter, qus Spar 
ram ſeca'. In aliquo Meridiano ite xt Poli in fingulis | 
| R r 2 ___ ſphariis 
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Hemiſphzriis ſupro infraque compareant in. extremitate axige 
irſt then 


Of the Seftim by the Equator, 


Ut before that, it muſt bee commonly ſaid of both theſe 

Sefiens,that the Tranſlation of a Sphere from irs pro- 
funditieto a Plain of two onely Dimenſions, Lineal and Su- 
perficial, hath its Generation and Flux (I ſpeak it in their 
words) from Optical or Perfpetive Imagination. They 
would have you (and by the Law of Art they may in infi- 
nitum & impoſſibilia p_ ) to ſuppoſe the Eie placed near 
about the Center of a Sphere of Glaſs,inſcribed with Meridi- 
ans,Parallels,&c. in the dire manner as upon the Globe you 
ſeethe Eie ſo placed within the concave of this Sphere and fi- 
xed upon the Pole,will comprehend a Seion upon the Plane 
of the Equator, deſcribing the Meridians by Right, and the 
Parallels by Circular Lines : or tixed upon ſom point of the 
Equator, the Meridian which is drawn by that point and the 
Equator it ſelf will appear in Streight, all the reſt in Crook- 
ed Lines; for.,if th: the Eie bee hxed upon anie point of the 
Equator, the Meridians and Parallels will bee transferred to 
Sight, ſoas to bee themſelvs the Baſes of ſo manie viſual 
Cones, the tops whereof ſhall meet in the ſame point of the 
Great Meridian;or if the Eie be fixed upon the Pole,the Paral- 
lels will preſent themſelvs in like Cones, the fides whereof 
ſhall bee terminated by the Meridians , and therefore the 
Meridians ought to bee Streight Lines, and the Parallels 
Whole Circles. 

The Proje&ions are both according to Art; but becauſ 
the comprehenfion thereof cannot bee familiar without 
ſaying too much to the purpoſe before hand concerning the 
Optical Pyramid, and the Angle of Viſion, theſe things [1 
require; and point you to a more capable waie of Con- 
ception. | 

Suppoſe the Globe of the Moon in oppoſition to the Sun, 
then ſhee is at the fulleſt. Let her bee Rifing up in the Eaſt, 
and by the help of Refraftion appear,as ſomtimes ſhee doth, 
in 


—_—__ 
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in Diameter ſo big as a Buſhel (as the Countrie exprefſerh_) 
ſuppole another World there, (ſom Brains do more then 
ſo) but do you onely ſuppoſe it ; and ſuppoſe allo this Lu- 
narie Earth to bee written upon with Meridians , Parallels, 
and all other Diſtin&tions of the Sphere, and as viſible as the 
Bodie it ſelf. The Globe of the Moonyou may bee ſure is as 
ſolid and gibbous as thar of this Earth and Water , and yet 
it is preſented to your eie in the figure of a Planipphere. The 
reaſon is out of Perſpe&ive from the infinite diſtance, If 
you grant (as you cannot denie) but that your Sight Is 
deceived in the Soliditie, you may verie well ſuffer your 
ſelf to bee cozened on in the Inſcriptions. Theſe Meridians 
and Parallels upon this Globe of the Moon, {well out there 
in whole Circles,in the very ſame manner as upon the Arti- 
ficial Globe it ſelf, and yet tuppole them to bee drawn there 
by either of the two Sections the Equator or Meridian , as 
the bodie of the Moon it ſelt ſeemeth to you flat, and yet is 
not, ſo the Meridians and Parallels would repreſent them- 
ſelvs in the verie ſame figure and diſtance as you ſee them 
here below upon a paper ?laniſphere. 

By this deceit you may perceiv what is meant by that, 

. Which would not look ſo plain,it it were expres't by the 
punfilio's of Art. 

Suppoſe the Globe to bee flatted upon the Plain of the 
Eqmator, and you have the firſt waie of Projeion, dividing 
into the North and South Hemiſpberes, as you may ſee here 
in the Map. | 

The ole is the Center, the Equator is the Circumference 
- divided into 3 60 Degrees of Longitude ; the Oblique Semi- 
circle from Aries to Libra,is the North-half of the Zodiack;; 
the Parallels are whole Circles ; the Meridians are Streight 
Lines; the Great Meridian is divided into go Degrees of 
Latitude (and paſſeth by the Canaries); the Parallels are Pa- 
rallels indeed, and the Meridians equidiſtantly concur, and , 
therefore all the Degrees are equal. After this waie of Pro. _ HB 
_ jeRtion Ptolomie deſcribe's that part of the Habitable World, © * 
which was diſcovered to his time. 

Among the late Geographers _ and almoſt onely "_ 

T'3 
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 Iw andthe Noter upon him Severtias have mach admired 


this manner of Se&ion, The Noter faith, Sicque bec 
Atappa onnium preſtantiſime , que verins quam religue orbis 
planiciem refert, ob certifimos ac euidentifſonss ſuos Indices plus 
res, facibores,ec m4g1s ad oculum perſpicaces, uſus babet. 

Since that, Bertizs very earneltly and angerly recom- 
mendeth it to the Mechanicks : Conſulent fibi & publics 
(faith hee) {6 modum iſtum reddaut familiarem, But of the 0- 
ther waie he ſaith, Hic autem modus cum fit omnium nequiſſimns, 
eft omnium operoſiſimus,& tangen bodie in maximo uſu. T anti 
valet apud vulgus preconcepte opinio ; which though it may 
bee true enough, yet wee are to hear what Ptolomie hath to 


ſaic himſelf. 


Of the Seftion by the Meridian, 


Ee confeſleth the other waie to bee eafieſt , but Porr> 
ſimiliorem etiam (faith hee) & mag}s commenſuratam de- 
(criptionem orbis in Tabula faciemus, fi Lineas Meridianas imagi- 
natione concipiamus ad ſimilitudinem Linearum Meridianarum in 
Spbera, itz ut aſpeFus, ſeu oculorum axis in Sphere poſitionem 
penetret, & per Seftionem que ad aſſpetium eff Meridiani qui 
Longitudinem terre cognite in duas dividit partes , & Paralleli, 
qui &+ ipſe bifariam ejus Letitudinem, nec non centrum ſphere, 
quo ex equo termini oppoſiti viſu comprebendantur , & aPpa- 
reant,&c. 

Duod very talis deſcriptio ſpherice forme ſimilior fit quam 
prior, per ſeſe patet : quoniam ſi Sphera fixamaneat, & non cir- 
clnvoluatur, quod & tabule contingit neceſſarid, quum per medi= 
um deſcriptionis viſus conftituitur, unus quidem medius & meridi- 
anus per axem afſpetiuwn ſeu vis in planum cadens in imaginatio- 
onem refieprebet Linee:quivero ex utraque hujus parte ſunt omnes, 
ad ipſum ſecundian concava converſi apparent &* magzs illi, qui 
plus ab eo diſtant, quod & bic obſervabitur, cum decenti convexi- 
tatam analogia. 

Suppoſe the Globe to bee flatted upon the Plane of the 
Meridian and you have the ather waie of Proje&ion, The 
Equator here is a Streight Line; the Great Meridian a whole 


Circle; 


— 


By —— 


Circle ; the Leffer are the more, ſb as they com near to the 
Great : Therefore that which paſſerh by the point of con- 
currence in the Equator, and divideth the Longitude of eicher 
Hemiſpbere into two equal parts is a Streight Line; and 
Ptolomie ſaith, that chis is the more natural waie of Deſcri- 
ptionz andyet it is certain that in this Scion the Meridi- 
ans do not equi-diſtantly concur. The Parallels arenot Pa- 
rallels indeed, and therefore all the Degrees are unequal. 
However this later waie is that which is now moſt, and 


indeed altogether in uſe, 


_— of this in the Deſcription of the 
laniſpherical Map of Hondius. 


fd bolding our ſelvs to the more uſual waie of Pro- 
jection inſtead of anie other (for the difference would 
not bee much) wee ſet before us the rwo Hemiſpheres of. 
Hondimw of the year 1627 projefted upon the- Plane of the 
Meridian, you may underſtand It thus. Take the Globe one 
of thc Frame and bring the Great Meridian to the Braſs 
Meridian and you have the Eaſt and Weſt Hemiſphere. Sup- 
poſe theſe two Hemiſpheres to bee flacted upon the Plane of 
_ the Meridian,and the Imagination producerh theſe rwo faces 
of the Earth preſented upon the Map. | 
The Greag Meridian paſſeth by St Marie and St Michael of 
the Azores, as you may ſte in the North-Weſt — of 
the Eaſt HenTiphere. And yet the Deſcription ſubjoined to 
theſe Hemiſpheres reckoneth Longitade from the liles Corvo 
and Flores, and to make you ſure that it doth ſo, ir is ſaid 
there about the Jater end, that in the Azores the Compaſi va- 
rieth notatall(about Fayal and Flores Jandthat for noother 
reaſon hee took the Longitude of the Map from thence , and 
not as Ptolomie from the Canarie Ties. The Miſtake is too 
great to fall from his own Pen; but it ſeem's the Deſcripti- 
on was made for ſom other Map of Hondius where the Me- 
ridianpaffed by the Azores,and ignorantly afterwardsintru- 
ded upon this,by thePrinters or ſom others,if it were not ſo 
the overſight is the greater. This 


_ '$1O 
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This Meridian is of neceſfitie doubled upon the Plane, 
and yet is to bee vu ny as one, which is eafily don, if you 
refle& your conceic back upon the Nature of the Sphere, 
fordo but fancie the two Faces into a Globe again, and the 
two Meridians will becom one. You areto conceiy as much 
upon the lefſer Meridians : And you maie ſee too'that they 
do not equally concur , for thoſe two which are drawn 
quitecrols to the Equator, preciſely in the middle from go to 
90, are ſtrait Lines ; all the reſt as they more depart from the 
ſtrait Lines,ſo to follow the Nature of the Globe they are 
more and more Circles, and at a fartherdiſtance. 

In the Northweſt Buadrant of the Eaſt Hemiſphere yon 
have the nine Southerly Climes ſet down, as in the braſs 
Meridian of Saunderſon's Globe. The Northern Climes the 
Autor thought not fit to diſtinguiſh, but in the Eaſt Semi- 
circle of the ſame Hemiſphere , you have the length of the 
longeſt Daie in hours and minutes, to everie ſeveral Degree 
of Northern, and of Southern Latitude, which by a more 
exa&t and ſhorter cut, doth the Buſineſs of the Clime and Pa- 
rallel without more ado , which therefore by ſom are ac- 
counted but ſuperfluous Terms of this Art. 

In the Eaſt Semicircle of the other Hemiſphere you have the 
proportion of Englifh Miles to the ſeveral Degrees of Lati- 
tude for both Dnadrants, to the uſe whereof there is nothing 
here anew to bee ſaid. 

The Line croſſing the two Hemiſphers is the Equator, in 
the Degrees whereof the Longitude is to bee reckoned from 
S. Michael; and ſo the Latitude in the Great Meridian, no 
otherwiſe then as it was taught upon the Globe it (elf, 
though not with equal Art and aſſurance from the rea- 
= of Deficiencie in this waie of Proje&tion rendered 

re. | 

Neither ought any thing to bee repeted over upon the 
Zodiack , the Tropical, the Polar, or Parallel Circles, for they 
are all the ſame, and of the ſame uſe as upon the Globe, the 
Cards, and Rumbs are alike. | . 

| The lictle Circles or Roundlets diſperſed here and there 


about the Hemiſpheres for the moſt part give acconnt of the 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral Degrees of Variation of the Compaſs in North-ea- 
ſting or North-weltingy, as alfo,in>what Places there's no 
Variation at all, ſb as the. Straits of Mi elfant the Roundlet 
there faith, Ad fauces"freri) Maphllanici deviatio Ack 6 Grad. 
Orientem verſus; That the Needle North-cafteth fix De- 


rees. | | 

: ſri the: Southern Quadrant of the Eaſtern Hemiſphereyou 
have ſet. down three; wayes :of mealuring; the Diſtanee of 
Places. The firk-pertormethby a Globe::; the ſecond; by,an. 
Aſtrolabe : the third by a Semicirle : bat the ſecond ;jand - 
third, as not of; that readineſs in working as the firſt, may 
bee paſled over. | | | 

* The firſt in etteQt-is the- Geometrical waie , Atcipe Glohum, 
quamuis exiguum, &c.  Horiding adviſeth you to have a kinde 
of Terella, or little Globe, not enatwithallchawie 
ſites of the Sphere, but onely traced over with ' Meridians, 
the Equator,and the Parallels : the Meridian and Equator: to 
bee divided into. Degrees. No -more but ſo, Let the two. 
Places into whoſe Diftanceyou enquire bee London and Pa 
ris, finde the Longitude and Latitude of both the Places in 
the Planiſphere ; then again finde the ſame Longitude and. La- 
titude upon the Globe, then ſet one foot of your Compaſs up- 
on the Place where; London, and the other foot where Paris 
ſhould bee upon the Globe, and bring your Compaſs with 
that Diſtanceto'the Equator :And he Degree intercepted, 
multiplied into Miles by 60, ſhew the Diſtance. This is as 
much as to tell us, that in meaſuring the.Diſtances of Pla» 
ces there js.no great. truſt to; bee had to/ any Planiſpberical 
Projettion whatſoever : for though that by the Sefiqn of 
the Fquator bee-nearer. to; the Sphere then this by the 'Se- 


 &ionof, the Meridian, . yet they eh ogually.008 

this Imperfe&ion that they cannot ſatisfie for the gi e 
of the-Globe..- , -44 | 
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' The Deſtin eo 
kth pag f 


Dice Maps are but Limbs of the Globe, and there- 

fore though they are drawn 'afunder,' yet itis ſtill to 
bee Jon wich char proportion 5 as” a remembering Eie 
may fuddenly acknowledg, | and join themto the whole 


16. 


are moſt: commonly: deſcribed upon'a Faralels. 
ar but their relation to the Bodie it ſelf is not to-bee 
by this: - It is noe dom'to that end, - but that beeing 
x PartFand Members ſevered from the Whole, they" yer 
m make ora great an appearanice of Integricie as 
cM kev allowed. E:.. 
| Their Place in their Bodie is to bee eſteemed from their 
per Lineaments, drawn within the Squere, thatis, ſuch 
Portions of Meridien and Paralels as 'confiſted of in x 
the Globe it RIFE. 20 » 
ett to the Conflitation of # particular Chet, Theſe 
Moments eſpecially make upthe Proje#ien, the Graduation, 
The yg to the great” - Menidian; the Seale, and the 


E 

ks Proje87on-6 modi edmmontly (a T7 upon a” 
Paralielogramwie; formimes Inſceibed/with an Ovel, as the 
Map of Phenders, and Germene Buſſe in-Orteliy';* or upon''s 
Circle, as'that of the- North Pole in 'Mercator's Arias : And : 
becauſ noRagjoti5exdthy Ningire be rotind,: (6 mach! 'of 
che bordeting Tertitories are ufihdl 7, as” | 
onely-decfare the Boands; Brefill © n 

The Projection is mainly SnctnA ir Frenswks 

of. the Longitude and Latitude of the Countrie*: And the 
Latitude is to bee- expreſſed by Parallels from - North to 
Sautth, as the Longitude by Meridians from Weſt to Eaſt, _ 
of them at10 Degrees diſtance, or the Meridians at 15, 
ib Geograpber ſhall pleaf, *and may bee- drawn-either by 
Circle, as the Maps of Afre and America in Orteliarhis Thea- 


Maps and (harts. © © _ DA. 9. 


tran; \ov by tight Lins, andrliar eicher exernided, as in che 
' Map of Ffica there, '6r  onely' begiitt tipoti the” Parallels- 
grime,” as itt che Map of *Earope;'and thert the tws extreme 
Parallels thay bee the North.arid South fides of the Patat- 
telogrenime ; but” if they Bee right Lines, they are niot 
Chix 1d, the Meridiat te hot ) co bee Qrawid diredk ot 
parallel, but inclining and concurring to confeſs whe NE 
ture. of the \Vhok; wheredf they are fach parts, and the 
named PardIkls arentore notably ' to bee diftinguiſht hen 
the teſt; if they haveplace In the Map, a8 in'thar of Afice 
you: have" the Equator, and both the Tropichs. either Abo 
_ ;- 4s" thie Egliatof, or drawn' double ut laſt; 4$the 
ropicks, Ito. P<Lo K WA WI%I T5 "I 

\. For the Gritheation. The Degrets of Linitude) are moſt Graduutien. 
commonly divided wpon the North atid Sourh fides of the | 
Parallelograitthe. The Degrees of Latitude Ln the Faſt 
and Wet fides, or otherwiſe'up Su moſt Eaſtet and We- 
Rerh Afeviditr of the Map n nare, as in the De- 
Ccriptions of Ptolemie continually;. or if the Projetion bee 
upon a Circle, as that of the North Pole in the Atlas; the 
pn ; rem ſer upbn! the uttermoſt Paralfel, 

thofe 'of Latitude upon aportion of the Great Me#i- 
dian, anfwerable to the Semidiatieter of that. Latitudt.. And' 
the Climes maic bee'ſet down to the Degrees of Latitude, as 
in the Deſcription of Portugal by Verndndus Alvarut. But 
it hath ſeemed good to ſom Geographers, nay, even to Or- 
reli himſelf in theſe particular Deſcriptions for the moſt 
part to make no Gradvation or Projettion at all ; but to 

the matter off to a Scale of Miles, and leaythe reſt to 

beleev'd. ' Whether this or Mercator's waie in the Atls 
were more Artificial, I will not judg in the cauſofthe King 
of: Spain's Geographer. - APE: | 

For the firſt Meridian, Tt is a fault you, will more general- g.g.crce to 

ly fade; that thb#& is verie' feldbim' any expreſſion, of that the grea Me- 
Reference, ſotharthough there' bee Graduation, and. the ridias. | 
Longitude (er before your cies, yet you will finde your felf 
uncertain, unleſs it bee told you before, that the Longitudes 
* inM*"Canden, Speed, Nordon, _ the late' Engliſh _ 
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bers generally are taken from Mercator's Firſt Meridian, by 
S. Michael in the Azores, though ſom of them-indeed ( and: 
not M.Camden onely , but ſuch too as made it. their-buſi- 
neſs to do otherwiſe) have propoſed the Matter in effe& to 
bee don by the Canaries as the Autor of the Brief In- 
troduftion to Geographbie , ( it I underſtand him) in theſe; 
words. | ef914 
Upon the Globe: there are manie ( Meridians ).. drawn, - all 
which paſs through tbe Poles, and go North and South; but there 
is one more remarkable than the reſt drawn broad with ſmall Divi- 
ſions , which runneth thorough the Canarie-Ilands er , Azores, 
Itteſtward of Spain, which x counted the. firſt Meridian in re» 
gard of reckoning and meaſuring of Diſtances of places one. from 
anotber ; for otherwiſe there is neither firſt nor laſt in the round 
Earth : But ſom place muſt bee appointed where to begin the Ac- 
count : And thoſe Iſlands have been thought fitteſt , becau{ no-part 
of the World that laie Weſtward was known to the Antients fur- 
ther than that : and as they began to reckon, there wee follow 
them. . R neo3: ” of 
But as concerning Mercator himſelf you have more to- 
look'to. Mercator's conſtant Meridian was that by S. Mi- 
cbael, and ſo you will finde it in the Atlas,. ſer out by Rumul- 
dis. - But in that of Hondius Edition lately tranſlated into 
Engliſh, you will finde it otherwiſe, though you (tall ſee: 
rooiIn what a fair waie youare to bee deceived of this alſo. 
In the Deſcription of Iſland, pag. 33. The Book ſaith,. 
It is fituated not under the firſt Meridian, as one batb noted, but 
in the eighth Degree, from thence. T o-which. the Margin ( but 
not knowing what) ſaith, x | 
That this firſt Meridian is a great Circle rounding the Earth: 
from Pole to Pole, and paſſing thorough the Iſlands called Azores, 
and namely the Iſle of $. Michael, as the ſame Noter to- 
Pag. 10. _ | 
Hee mightthink hee went uponaground good enough 3; 
for In the ſcyenth Chapter. of - the Tntrodutiion, Afercator 
himſclf, ſaith thus: 
Ptolomie hath placed the firſt Meridian in the Fortunate Iſtes,. 
Which at this daie are called the Canaries. Since, the Spaniſ Pi- 


hots: 
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lots bave placed it in the Iſle of Goſi-bauks, which in their Lan= 
guage are called Aﬀſores, and ſom of them placed it in the middle 
of Spain, &c. | 

Now wee muſt held -( ſaith hee) that the Longitude is a certain 
ſpace or interval of the Equator cloſed between Meridians , the 
one from the Iſles called Azores, from whence it taketh the begin- 
ing 3 the other,from that Place or Region, whereof. wee would, know 
tbe Diſtance. you | | ' 

And yet for all this the Loygitudes in that Book ,are ac- 
counted from the Canaries, as you may ſee-in the Eatt He- 
miſpbere , and in the. general Deſcription of Africe. The 

litianer Hondius would have.it fo, and (which is marvel 

e Marginal Noter could chuſe but know bee himſelf in 
che veric Begining maketh this Profeſſion ot it 3 : ens 

Ptolomie, ſaith hee, and wee in this Book do make the Longi- 
tude to bee a ſegment of the Equator comprehended tetwixt the 
Meridian of the place, and the Meridian sf the Fortunate Iſlands, 
for gow theſe Iſlands the Begining of Longitnde is taken, &c. | 

aving ſaved you this Laborin Mercator, you may now 
beetold what is to bee don with Ortelius. 

For his own Deſcriptions hee alwaies takcth to Ptolomie's. 
Meridian by the Canaries, as you may fee in his Univerſal. 
Face of the World, and in the General Deſcription of Africa, © 
the Deicciption of Hip aniola, Cuba, Culiacan, &c. hee gi- 
veth this Admonition, 

Sciat Lecior Antorem Anonymum”, qui hanc Culidcaxam re- 
_ Lionem, & bas inſulas perluſtravit , &* deſcripfit > Regionum 
Longitudines,non ut Ptolomeus alizque (olents & Fortunatis inſulis- 
verſus Orientem ſumpſiſſe, ſed a Tolets Hjſpanie umbilico, Occi- 
dentem verſas ex. Eclipfibus ab ipſomet obſervatis deprehendiſſe- 

The like Note hee aftixcth to the Deſcciption of New- 
Spain : his meaning in both is,to let the Reader know that” 
the Deſcriber, (who ever hee was) did not in theſe Ms ac» 
count. the Degrees of..Longitude,. as , Ptolowiic,, fram.Welt x0 
Eaſt, and from the Fortunate Iſles; but, from Eaſt to Welt,,, 
and from the Meridian. of Toledo Hifpanis Umbilics 3; which 
is the meaning of Mercator,when hee ſaith, That.ſom of the 
Spaniſh Pilots placed the Great. Meridian: in the middle of: 

S {1 3, Spain - 
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Spain. And if yon look upon the Longitude in the North 
and South ſides of the Parallelszram , you ſhaH-ſee the De- 
rees reckoned back wards contrarie to the received manner 
of Graduation. It is no verie ha”'d matter to reduce theſe 
Longitudes to the ordinarie waie , but rather then ſo, you 
may have recourCl to the Later Deſcription of America, by 
Leat and others. f | ; 

For the Scale, in particular Maps extending w a con» 
fiderable portion of Longitude and Latitude, it deperideth for 
the ground upon the Degrees of the Great Circle, and the 
Proportion of Miles in feveral Countries to' anie ſuch 
Degree. Bnt in Leſſer Deferiptions' jt hath more to do 

with the' known diſtance of 'anie ewo , or more placts 
experimentally found,or taken upon truſt of Common Re- 
patation. 

Here it is not to bee thought that the Longitudes and La- 
titudes of all Places ina-particular Chart need to bre taken, 
but of the Principal oath , the reſt to bee reduced by the 
Radius, the Angle of Poſition, and thelike; aid much alfo 
in this matter uſeth to bee given to the Common Suppu- 
tation ; all which, the laſt eſpecially are the Caufſes why 
the Maps agree no better,for of all other the Acconge of the 
Common People is moſt uncertain- 

The French Coſmographer of Amiens before named, 
when hee took upon him to finde out how manie of their 
Leagues anſwered to a Degree , took his Journie from 
Paris as dire&ly under the Meridian as hee might, till hee 
rode 25 Leagues according to the Account of the Inhabi- 
rants of the Place. Nec tamen vulgi ſuppmtationem ſatiatus 
(faith hee) vehiculum quod Pariſhos refa via petebat conſtend# 
in eoque refidens tota via 17024. fere rote circumvolutiones col- 
legi,vallibus & Montibus( quod facultas noſtra ferebat Jad equalita« 
tem r1edattis.Erat autem vote illius diameter ſex pedum,ſtxque pau- 
I mag}s digitorum- geometricorum, ob idque- ejus ambitys peduimn 
erat viginti ſeu paſſuutn quatuor. His ergo' revolutionibus per 
qieatuor ductis repert paſſus 68096 qui milliaria ſunt Tralita I” 
cum paſſibus 96. In his return to Pars hee took Coach, the 
Diameter of the Wheel was 6 foot and alittle more, there- 

fore 


— 
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fore the Cireumference 20 foot, that. is, 4 paces. Hee rec- 
koned upon the wale 17024 circamrotations ofthe Wheel, 
which multiplying by 4 the Numerus. faus was 68006 pa- 
ces, which' amounted t0'63 Miles Tralzax, and as 
more. And yet according to Common Supputation they 
that reckon' moſt, reckon but 25 Leagues to a Degree, and: 
60 Miles to 25 Leagues 8 Miles leſs. The Coſmographer addeth 
indeed, that by the ſame experiment hee tound, that the 
French-League was of a greater proportion then two Tta- 
lian Miles. | | 
Ifit could bee exſpeted that ſo exatt a courl might bee 
taken in all particular Menſurations, wee might put the 
more truſt in the diſtances, and yet you {ce wee might fail 
too. It is enough in fuch a caſe ro know the reaſons 
of thoſe uncertainties where the thing ic felt is fo-in- 
ſuperable. | | | 
The Difference of Miles in ſeveral Countries is great, 
but it will bee enonghr to know that the Ttatian and Englrſh 
are reckoned for all one , and four of theſe make a Germat: 
Mile 3 ewo, a French-Leagne ; three, and forhwhat more, * 
a Spaniſh-League; the Swediſh, or Daniſh Mile confifterh 'of 
five Mites Engliſh, and fomwhat more. 
Now es the Miles of ſeveral Conntries do verie mach 
differ, ſo thofe: of the fame do nor verie much agree': and 
therefore the Sealers are commonly written npon with Mas 
gna, Mediocria; Parva, to fhew the' Difference. 
Of Common Englifþ and Italian Miles 60 (as yon know 
already) anfwer to a Degree of a Great Circle : 68 faith 
Fernelias:* it onght to bee 63 and fomwhat more by the Se- 
midientter of rhe Earth;as it was taken by M* Edward Freight 
near Plimmonth» Somnd; dut-60' is moſt commonly' beleeved 
and is the proportion(which in a verie ſmall matter)receiv- 
ed by Ptolomie himfelffrom Marines the Tyrian with this'ap- Ptoſom Seo: 
probation: Sed inboc quoque refs "pity tent "unam” quittium graph.lib.z * 
eſt circalus* maxinnts *trecentorum ſexdfind; quihghttc nm rena 03 
conſtitaere fladia', itt* exime* confeſs * dnnenfionibas® etformain 
F<; arttrod9rls oor eh +1 1-1-56-5 
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Of common Germane Miles 15 anſwer.toa Degree; of 
common French-Leagues::25 3: of Spaniſh-Leagues-1173-of; 
Swediſh and Daniſb 1 0.; { of(3 ; wmv <j ihe: 

In ſom Maps you ſhall-finde the Milesthus hiddenly fect, 
down, as in that of Artoze in Ortelius and ellwhere. And the 
meaning till is,that you ſhould meaſure the Miljaria magna 
upon the Lowermoſt Line, the Parva upon the uppermoſt, 
and rhe Mediocria upon the Middlemolt. 


Scala Milliarium. 


ApS 
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In ſom other Maps, as in that of JYeſtphalia in the ſame 
Autor, you will finde the Scale written upon with Mzliaria 
magna, mediocria, & Hore itineris. To :which you are to 

* note,that ſam Nations meaſure their waies by hours, con- 
cluding of the Diſtance from the time ſpent in the going, 
the proportion whereof may bee gathered from this note 
upon the .Deſcription of Helvetia. Continet autem Milliare 

 Helveticum, ut nuncutuntur, ſpacium duarum borarum equeſtris ; 
duarzmque & dimidie pedeſtris itineris. , . Computantur ergo offo 
milliapaſſuum Ttalicorzm pro uno milliario Helvetico. 

T herefore one Hour-Mile of a Journie upon Horſ; an- 
ſwereth to four Engliſh Miles ; And yet it. is ſet down be- 
fore the Atlas that the proportion of Itinerarie Hours to a 
Degree is 20 : They cannor both bee true, 'tis enough to 
ſhew;how uncertain this waie.of meaſuring needs mui 


For.the [ſe of the Scale it is but ſetting. one foot of 

your,Compaſs in the little Circles of the places and bringing 

- the. Compaſi kept.at that Diſtance to the Scale, and you haye 

the number of great or middle Miles, according as the In- 
habitants of thoſe places are known to reckon. OM 

The Compaſi is ſet. down to ſhew the Bearing of Places, 

and 
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and by what Winde and Waie the Mariner is to ſhape bis 
courſ from Port to Port,as in the Univerſal Maps and Globe 
ic (elf. | 


Example of all this in the Deſcription of Saxton's 
Map of England and Wales. 


pt this may bee exemplified in ſom one Particular | 


Chart. The example uſeth to bee given in the De- 
ſcription of France, but might more properly bee made 
upon a Map of. our. own Countrie. There -bee ſeveral of 


theſe as that of Humfrey Llyid , that of Wortnel,Mr Speed's. 


Deſcriptions and others;but wee chuſe that of Saxton,a man 
recommended unto us by M* Camden himſelf in the Preface. 
to his Britannia. 

Nonnulli erunt fortaſſe qui Tabulas chorographicas bic exſpefent 
quas lenociname piftura oculis eſſe jucundiores, & in his Geogra- 
phicis ſtudiis plurimum — ;3 maxime ſi mutis T abulis: 
literarum etiam lumen accedat. Hoc tamen preſtare facultatis non 
eſt noſtre; & Angliam accuratiſſim# in Tabulis ſeorſim ornatiſ= 
fimus Vir Thomas Seckfordus Regie Majeſtati 2 ſupplicum 
Libellss, ſuis impenfis, & Chriſtophori Saxtoni optimi Choro= 
graphi opera,magnd cum laude deſcripfit. 

Saxtondrew up Typographical Deſcriptions of this King- 
dom by the Shires and Counties into a fetVolume of Tables; 
but whatſoever can bee ſeverally ſaid of them may' better 
bee ſpoken all at once upon his great Chorographical Map of 
the Whole. A Deſcription, which if it exceed not jo | 
think it doth) yet may compare with anie particular Ta- 
ble made or to bee made of anie Countrie whatſoever. 

The Deſcription is of England onely and Wales, that it 
might bee themore exatt and uſeful , which exſpefation is 
ſo accurately anſwered that the ſmalleſt Village may bee 
turn'd to there; Henzxey or Botlie,as well as Oxford. -- ' 

Ic is deſcrib'd upon a Parallelogram : the North and 
South ſides are Parallels of Latitude divided into Degrees of 
Longitude. T he Eaft and Welt &des on for Meridians, and 
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are divided into Degres of Latitude, and everie Degree ſub- 


divided into 60 Parts, but ſo, that a Degree of Longitude 
anſwereth but to ſo manie parts of a Degree. of Latitude,as ir 
ought. in that Parallel. The Parallels as the Meridians are ſec 
down at one Degrees diſtance : the Parallels are Parallels in- 
deed ; the Meridians are Streight Lines, but more and more 
concurring from South to North,as is required from the 
nature of the Sphere- 

The Latitude of the Countries is from 50 Degrees $8 Mi- 
nutes to55 and 50 Minutes. The Longitude from 17 to 25 
| and 9 Minutes : And *tis reckoned from S* Micha- 
eland St Maries in the Azores,as the Geograpber himſelt there 
expreſfeth : Longitudinis gradus @b eo Meridiano capiunt initium 
qui per Dive Marie Inſulam tranfit,que omnium Azorearum ma- 
xims'ad Orientem vergtt. - 

The middle Parallel of the Parallelogram is at 53 Degrees 
of Latitude and patleth by Newcaſtle upon Tine. The Middle 
Paralel of the Countrie it ſelf is fomwhat of a Leſſer Lati- 
tude, and may bee imagined to paſs not much befides Tid- 
burie Caſtle in Staffordfbire, as M* Norden thought, And in- 
deed Staffordſvire hath been antiently accounted the Middle 
of Exglazd: and the Inhabitants of that Shbire are called by 
BzDe. Anh Mediterranti. oy 

The Scale of Miles is anſwerable to one Degree of Lati- 
tude, and is alſo divided,as they,into 60 Parts. And a Degree 
of Longitude anfiwvereth to ſo manie Parts of that 60, as ic 
ought in the Paralel of 50 Degrees of Latitude, that is 38 
Miles or thereabouts 3 and therefore the graduation both of 
the Scale, the Paralſels, and Meridians is exaft and according 
roArt.And in meaſuring the Diſtances of the Places,” tis all 
one tofet the Compaſiupon the Minutes of Latitude as upon 
the Scale it (elf. 

In finding out the Longitude or Latitude of anie Citie or 
Town in the Mep,the manner is the ſame ag in anie other, 
for the Langitude 1s to bee reckoned in the North and South 
= the Latitude in the Eaſt and Weſt fides of the Parale- 

ram. : 

But the Situation and Diſtance gains 

ar 
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lar Chart are moſt of moment , the Situations are plain. 
The Diſtances in this Map , where | could prove them ex- 
perimentally, for. the moſt part were found true. They 
cannot bee exaft in anie Map whatſoever, as M* Norden 
hinifelf, who labored much in this matter maketh his 
complaint in that neceſſarie Guide, added to a little, but 
not much augmented, by the late Editioner. The ſetting 
down of the places themſelvs in the void Angles of the 
Squares pretend's verie well , but there was not room for 


the purpoſe; yet in one reſpet the New Book bettererkt . 


the Old, in that the Bearing of Places is annexed by an 
expreſhon of the Points of the Compaſs upon everie 
Square. 

In fom Maps of Particulars Countries you may poflibly 
efinde the Meridians drawn dire&ly withour anie hope of 
Concurrence. . And Ptol»mie faich it maketh no maxter ſo 
this caution bee obſerved ; Preterea nil referet ſi equidiſtantibus 
ufi fuerimus Meridianis Lineis refiis , quoque Paralſelorum dum- 
modo ſolzen partes diſtantie Meridianorum eam rationem ſumant 
ad diftantias 'Parallelorum ' quam maximus habet Circulus ad 
illumParallelum\, qui in Tabula bac medins erft. © © 

It isall upon the firſt main ground of the Depreſſon 'of 
the Sphere, which in anie Deſcriptions in anie confiderable 
Diſtance from the Line, cannot really bee made good upon 
a Plane, but is to bee anſwered by proportion ; for which 
cauſ Marinus the Tyrian condemned all Deſcriptions in Plq- 
03 but Ptolomie ſhewed his Error, And from the ſame 
Principleis to beederiv'd the underſtanding of thoſe Tirles 
written over ſom Deſcriptions in the Atlas, as to that of 
Bellovacum, or the Countrie of Bolonia. The Deſcription is, 
The eMeridians thereof are placed at the Parallels 50, & 45. 
So to the Deſcription of the Landgraviate of Heſſen; The 
Title is, The Meridians are diſtant according to the proportion 0 
the 510 Parallel to the Great Circle, The Autor himſelf 
you the reafon of it in his Admonition ſet before the De- 
{cription of France, pag, 242. | Toon 
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322 The Defeription and. Uſe of 


of T opographical Maps, and for an Example 
the Deſcription of Middleſex by 
M* Norden. 


Ow that you may not bee miſtaken in Terms, the De- 
—_— 66.1. ſcription of the Whole whether by Paralſelogramme, or 
Ay Planiſpbere is moſt rightfully called Geograpbie in 'Plano. 
Geograpbie proprium eſt ( ſaith Ptolemie ) unam &- conti- 
wham terram cognitam oftendere quemadmodam ſe babeat natura & 
poſitione, 
. TheDeſcription of anie verie great part of the Earth, 
as France , England, or the like, is moſt properly. called, 
Chorographie. f | 
Ptolomie himſelf goeth no further in diſtin&tions; for ha« 
ving ſaid, That Geographie is an imitation of the Pifture 
of the Earth, with intimation of reference to thedrawing 
of the leſſer Worlds; hee addeth , Porro finis Chorographicus 
connexione particulari continetur, vel«ti fi quis aurem tantian aut 
oculum imitetur... And indeed the Tables of Ptolomie needed 
no other Difference in terms, But thelate Geographers fin- 
ding it fitteſt of all to make Deſcriptions of ſmall Parcels 
of the Earth, as Shires and Counties to us, the Circles 
of the Empire in a= reean to the Greatneſs of that,and 
the likez They bave fallen upon a third member of this Di- 
vifion , calling theſe kinde of Deſcriptions Topograpbie, 
though Ptolomre did minutifimas proprietates Cborograpbie at- 
tribuere. And the word it ſ(clt will not allow of anie 
verte aroſe DiſiinRion from the other, if it had not .been 
gained upon by Ute. ks 63 
. Now as there is no Chorographical Map or Deſcription of 
the whole Region, or Countrie of this Kingdom can bee 
moreexaQly according to Art , or according to. Induſtrie 
more particularly rmed than that of Saxton, {o for 
the Deſcriptions of the Shires or Counties thereof ( which 
muſt then bee calledtheir Topograpbie) No man —_— 
| | ath 
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hath lighted upon a more exadt and preſent waie of Deline- 
ation then the Indufirious Norden. 

The intent of this Man was to make an abſolute Deſcri- 
ption of the Whole, and everie fart of this Kingdom .of 
Great Britain : It pleaſed himto call this purpoſe , Specu- 
lum Britannie- The firſt Part whereot (which is onely com- 
pleted) atfordeth us a general Deſcription of the Kingdom, 
with a particular Deſcription and Topographical Table of 
Middleſex. The Table is projefted upon'a Parallelogramme, 
the ſides whereof are divided into Miles, ſo that though 
the ſides look like Meridians and Parallels ; yet they arenot 
ſo, but a meer Scale, from which therefore are drawn croſs 
the Table ſmall black equidiſtant lines , looking alſo like to 
Parallels and Meridians, but ferving onely for the readier 
Werens of the Diſtances, the Divitons of theſe Lines from 

ſt to Welt Rtanding for two, from North to. South for 
four Miles. T he Letters upon the Eaſt and Weſt fide, and 
figures upon the North and South fide, ſerv for the finding 
\ out any place by the Direion of the Alphabet : For Ex- 
ample, The Alpbabet, ſaith Brentford. H. 12. See Hin the 
Eaft or Weſt fide,,.z2 upon.the North or South ſide, and 
then by the" Squaze made by the black Lines you fall upon 
thePlace. The Figures here and there about, which in 
the Parallelogramme, 2,3, 4, 5, and to 11 Note out the Prin- 
cipal High-Waies from London thorough Middleſex, as numr- 
ber the 4 by Northolt is to ſhew the waie to UVxbridg., .and 10 
to Oxford, &c. This is told you in the Speculum,. fol. 49. 4. 
And theſe Hiph-Waies are diſtinguiſhed outby the Lines of 
Points ; for that of One is to define out the Bounds of the 
Shire, as you may ſee upon the Weſt fide it paſſerh by the 
River Colne to Shyreditch, 8c. The Capital Letters A, B, C» 
 &c. areto diſtinguiſh the Hundreds ot the Coantie, as the 
Speculum (aith, fol 1.3. A. VP 
- TheCompaſiof 8:Rumbes in the North-Eaſt Angle of the 
Map is of the ſame known ule as in any other. | 

Thus had this indefatigable Man intended to all the Shires 
of this Kingdom, and heeſeemeth to intimate in the Preface 


to his Guide,as if the Maps were fully finiſhed, And yet there | 


Te 3 are 


——_—_— 
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Ate but veric few of them to bee commonly met with , but 
for Alphabetical Deſcriptions (the moſt uſetull waie that ever 
was or could bee devis'd, eſpecially in ſmall Geograpbie. 


| T think the Work never went further then Middleſex ( for 


ought at leaſt as I can finde.)The Greater or Leſs. 


Of the Reſemblance of Countries, and to 
other things in Art or Nature. 


Nd this alſo as a Cerimonie of the Art is not'to bee 
omitted, That the Geographers in their Deſcriptions 
not unuſually (where it may ſtand with any due proporti- 
on) do fancie the faſhion of this orthat Countrie to bee 
like ſuch or ſuch a figure, elfwhere found in ſom orhfir 
things Natural or Artificial: our own Iſland uſeth to bee like- 
ned toa Triangle, and it doth not much abhor from that 
Figare. 
eatiquiſſimi Scriptores in Polydore Virgil have reſembled the 
Vettis Inſula or Tſte of Wight to an Egg: Peloponneſw of old 
hath been likened Platani folio to a Plantane Leaf. Strabo like- 
ned Europe toa Dragon. Som of late have likened ir 'to a 
King's Daughter. Spain to bee the' Head. Ttalie the Right 
Arm,Cymbrica Cherſoneſus the Left, France the Breſt, Germanie 
the Bellie, &c. Afiaby ſom is likened to a batf Moon. And 
of Africa one ſaith, That it is like the Duke of Venetia's Cap. 
The ſame Strabo compared Spainto an Ox-bide ftretched out. 
Plinie and Solings likened Ttalie to an Tvie-leaf, bur the late 
Geographers more comparablie to a Man's leg. 

This is the rather noted, becauſ ſom Maps alſo are drawn 
according to this manner of Fancie,asthat of Belgiaby Ke- 
rizs within the Pifture of a Lion ; for ſo thoſe Countries 
have been reſembled. 

This cannot alwaies fall out, for when Magings cometh 
to _ the Form of Scotland, hee could liken it to nothing 
At ai. : 
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Of the old and new Names of Places, and other 
Artificial T erms met with in the Maps. 


| reading the Deſcriptions you w ill findegreat differs 


ence betwixt the New and Old Names of the Places, as 
for Hifpalis of old, the new Deſcriptions read Sevil : for 
the Adriatick Sea, Golfo di Venetia : for the Baltick, Mar 
de Belt, and the like. K 

In the Deſcriptions themſelvsdiftinftion is moſt com- 
monly made of this, if the Deſcribers bee as they ſhould ; but 
in the aps it is not ( indeed it could not bee ) ſo uſual- 
ly obſerved. To fupplie this, you have the Introduttion to 
CReograpbie by Claverius, where the Old and New Names are 
{ill compared, the-omiſſion whereof is no ſmall fault in 
ſom Deſcribers of our own) 

But efpecially for this purpoſe is the Theſaurus Geographi= 
cus Ortelij. AGeographical Dittionarie 1o called, and is a pre- 
ſent Satisfaftion in this caſe. 

You will meet alſo with certain Terms of Art, ( fo after 
a ſort they may bee called) as Sinus, Fretum, a Baie, The 
Streights, and the like; and though it ſeemeth to belong 
unto this place to tell what they are, yet will it notbee 
much to the purpoſe tomake fodiligent an enumeration as 
ſom would havens, of the Terms Natural and Artificial in 
Geographie and Hydrograpbie. In the Natural appertaining to 
the Earth to tell what Nemus, Saltus, Arbuftum , Virgultum, 
Or. thedifference betwixt a Buſh anda Shrub: In the  Arti- 
ficial to go down from Regnum, Territorijum, &c. to Vicas, 
Pagus,Villa, Tugurium, andto faie that the definition of a 
Cottageis Ruftica babitatio tefta ulva palufiri. In the Nathral 
Terms, Ad aquam fpettantibu, Mare, Frenom, Sinus,&c, till 
you com to Torrens, Palus,Stagnum, Lacw, Riow. Nothing 
but a Ditch left out. And Riv is fo called, ind 92p970, bee 
cauf it runneth along. In the Artificial Terms you are 
there _ the cxadt Deſcription of a Ciftern, of a Fiſh» 
pond anda Sink, andall this under the Title and Prote- 


The Deſcription and Uſe of 


Continens. 


&ion of Geograpbie. But excepting thoſe, which you can- 
nat chuſe but know 3; theſe are the Terms, | 

An Iſland. Strabo called the Whole Globe of the Earth by 
this Name, becaul it is encompaſſed round by. the Ocean. 
This then may bee the Great Iſland. The Leſs are ſuch parts 
of the Great, asareſurrounded by the 1/aters. It is called 
by the Ttalians,Tſola; by the French Iſle; by the Spaniards 
Pla; by the Dutch Inſel and Etjlandt , all which ( che 
Maps ſo ſeverally naming according to the Countrie) is not 
told you in vain. 

A Continent, or Partof Land not ſeparated by the Sea, 
as the Continents of Spain, France, &c. The Belgians call 
it Landcscap sonder eplandf, A Landskip or Region with= 
out an I(land. Ic admitteth of another Senſ in the Law : 
For Ulpian ſaid, :Continentes Provincias accipi debere , qu# 
Ttalie conjuniie ſunt. Tryphon. de Excuſat. Tutor. L. Ti- 
tius, Teſtamento Rome accepto aut in continentibus, ſubaudi locis. 

It is vtherwiſe termed, Terra firma; by the French, Terre 
ferme; by the Italian, Terra ferma ; by the Spaniards, Tierra 
firma, the firm Land, In Greek it is called, #w«p&- Epirus, 
Thy lov ( faith the Autor de Mundo) «is 78 vious %} nw6pss 
Ieixe in Inſulas & Continentes diviſit. | 

Peninſula, or Pens Inſula. An Iſland almoſt, onely in 
one part joining to the Continent , and that part uſeth to 
bee called Iſthmus, or otherwiſe, A Neck of Land : Eft an- 
guſtia illa intermedia inter Peninſulam,& Continentem, & velu- 
ti quedam Cervix,que a Continente,velut 2 corpore gracileſcens Pe= 
ninſulam cumContinente 1anqua caput cum reliquo corpore connettit. 

he digging thorough of theſe Necks of Land hath 
been often undertaken , but not without a ſecret kinde 


- of fatalitie. 


The moſt famous Ifbmus accounted is that of Corinth, 
hindering the Peloponeſus from beeing an I{land, and ſo put- 
ting the Ships toa Circuit about; and therefore ( as you 
may obſery Plinie to ſaie )- Demetrius Rex , Diftator Ceſar, 
C. Princeps, Domitius Nero , perfodere tentavere infauſto ( ut 
omnium patuit exitu_) incepto. Dion faith that Nero's under- 
takings were cntertain'd with a ſpring of Blood firſt, _ 

r 
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atter that auditi migitus, ululatyſque flebiles,viskque formidabi- 

lia Spefira & Simulacra multa , horrible and fearful yells 

were heard, and manie formidable apparitions ſeen. Yet 
Demetrins is faid to have defiſted by the advice of the Artifi- 

cers, who brought in word that the Baie was higher upon 

the Corinthian fide , which would not onely. prove dange- 

rousby Inundation,bat make the Streit unſerviceable when 

the work was don. 

Herod of Athens, Nicamer, Seleucus, and others are ſummed C x1ius Rhodi- 
up by Rbodiginus for the like Attempts, and ſame ſucceſs : giaus LeQions 
And Philip the ſecond of Spain had once in hisminde to Antiqu.lb-21, 
cut through that Streight of Land (I may call it ſo) betwixt 19+ 
Panmz and Nombre de dios to make that vaſt Peninſula of Sou- 
thern America (as but for this it were) an Iſland ; but upon 
further conſideration hee fell off from the Deſign. 

Thelike undertakings were forbidden the Cnidians by the 
Oracle of Apollo; and Pauſanias thinketh hee can tell the rea- 
fon: Qoniam rebus divinitus conftitutis manum injicere non licet. 

And yet the Arabick Geographer not having heard of anie 
ſuch things, tell's the Cutting of the Sireits of Gibralter, 
but like another ſtorie : Indeed hee ſaie's 'twas don by Ale- 
xander the Great , Dui operariis, atque Geometris ad ſe conve- 
catis ſuum de acida illa terra fodienda , & canali aperiendo animum 
explicuit precepitque illis ut terre ſolum cum utriuſque maris £quo- 
re metirentur, &#c. The ſum is, that by the help of Alabiz 
the Geographer, and other Mathematicians hee brake 
through the Iſthmus and made it a Streit of Water. 

For the Metaphor the Phyſicians are even with the Galenads _ 
Grammarians , tor Galen ſaith , Tonfillas eſſe locorum ad Iſth- Sent.Hippoce 
mum pertinentium inflanmationes. Per Iſthmum wer oportet in- 
relligere partem illam que eos & gulam interjacet, que per Meta- 
phoram quandam it4 nominatur ab izs , qui proprie dicuntur IWith- 

mi. Sunt autem anguſti qui dem terre tranſitus inter duo maria ſite. 
And Julius Pollux hath it,Guttur propter anguitias Iſtbmam dici. 

A Promontorie: Mons in Mari prominens, A Mountain promontori= 
or Headof Land butting out upon the Sea. Sceglia ſepra ac- um. | 
qua in mare, otherwiſe Capo : fo the Spaniſh EI Capo de tier- 
ra enmari, A Cape or Head of the Earth in the Sea. *Tis 
commonly noted in the Top by the firſt letter of my 
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Fretum, 


Sinus. 


Pierre» 


Zon. Anng. 


-word C, as in the Map of Africa. in Ortelius , C.de buong 
: fperanſa, Caput bone ſpei, or The Cape of, good: Hope. As 


they {et down'R for Rio Rivus + R. de la plate, The Plate 


River 2 Þ for Port, P: Grande, P. del Nort, &c. Y,or:Y® for 


Tfta : T del Poſo : Ya del Principe and the like. 

An Iſthmus, or Streit of Water. Mare anguſtum, & quaſi 
brachium Mars interceptum inter dio /ittora. So callled a fremi- 
tu Maris, for which cauſ in the High Dutch it is called 
De Suad, from the Antient Saxon pund, as K:lian hath 
noted: Sond or Sund ſaith hee, Vet.Sax.Fretum. 

You meet it often in the,Dutch and Daniſh Maps, as Mil- 
warts ſont, Golber ſont; bur. eſpecially that moit famous 
Streit upon the Baltick Sea ,. which not unlike the Cafles 
upon the Hel/eſpont commandeth all the Ships in their paſ- 
ſage. It is called by them Sond, or Sund: by us the Sound. 
Inſtead of Fretum the Italian writeth Streto, or el Streto : the 
Spaniard Eſtrecho, as Eſtrecho di Gibralter : Gibraltarec it 
ſhould bee,as was formerly.noted , for the Mountain (from 
whence the Streit is: named) is ſo called by the Arabick Geo- 


. grapber,and hee ſaith alfo that the Gebal(ſo they cal a Moun- 


tain) was named from Tarec, the ſon of Abdalla, who made 
good the Place againſt the Inhabicants.. 

A Creek or corner of the Sea in{ifuating into the Land, 
It is otherwile called Baia, a Baie. : a Station, or Road for 
Ships : a Gulf, as Golfo di Venetia, Golfo de S.Sebaſtiano, exc. 

A.Peer from Petra, becauf of the Congeſtion of great 
Stones to the raiſing up of ſuch a Pile.'Tis a kinde of ſmal 
Artificial Creek or Sinw,.as the Peer of Dover : the Peer of 


Portland, &&c.. . | 
T he (omcernment of. All This. 

He things wee talk of all this while how like ſoever 

they may look to a Book-man's buſineſs , yet are ſuch 

of themſelvs as Kings and Princes have found, their States 


concerned in. - 
Zonaras will tell you that in Domitian's time it coſt one. 
Metius his life #71 & Tois 9% x4 &- Tyors ehys ye eamwlin 


Tom. 2-p%9.397 Tir uxeuy;.n for having a Map of the World hanging in his 


Chamber. The fault indeed was that(as conumon fame _ 
r 
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dred -him) hee was thought to aſlpire to the Enppire;. 
of the truth whereof, it: was' taken to bee a ſuffici- 
ent aſſurance, that hee ſhould have ſo dangerous a.thing, 
about him as the piture of the Proviaces. 

Of what Gs Fn Ceſar, Antonine , and the. 
other Emperors held theſe Deſcriptions is maniteſt by their 
very own-1tineraries yet -to bee ſeen. - Felix. Malealus in his 
Dialogue - of Nobilitie mentioneth a Deſcription of all 
the World (the known All as then) begun by Fulius Ceſar,. 
and finiſhed by Auguſtus, in which hee ſaw ſet down Gentes. 
& Civitates ſingulas cum ſuis diſtantiis. | — 

The Tabul# Putingeriane annexed to the Deſcriptions of 
Pielomie by Bertius are famous in this kinde- The Notitea 
utriuſque Imperii fingularly to+the ſame purpoſe. Alexander 
the Great went upon no Deſign without his-Geometers, Be- 
ton and Diognetus. They are called by Plinie Menſores Itinerum. yy; 5, « 
Alexandri,and their Deſcriptions were exſtant in his time. 1, _ 

The great Defeat given at the Streights of Thermopyle only, 
for want-of cunning inthe Paſfages is notoriouſly known, 
Brat the Experience of theſe things is harder by. Not a 
daie of theſewee have now, but needeth thus much of a Ge-. 
ographer. And for want of ſuch help Julius Ceſar, Quando 
voluit Angliam oppugnare refertur maxima ſpecula erexiſſe, ut 2 
Gallicano Littore diſpoſitionem civitatum , & caſtrorum Anglie 
previderit, poſſent enim erigt ſpecula in-alto'contra civitates con= = r Bacon | 
trarias, & exercitus, -ut omniaque frerent ab inimicis viderentur,, ka ————_ 
&* boc poteſt fieri in -omni diſtantia qua deftderamus , &cy laith TEES 
Roger Baconin his PerſpeAives. - | 

It is propounded by a man ingenioufly enough conceited, 
asa device nothing belides the Meditation of a-Prince to | 
. have his Kingdoms and Dominions by the dire&ion of -an Geographical 
able Mathematician, Geograpbically deſceibed in a Garden-plat+ Garden, 

form : the Mountains andHils beeing raiſed like ſmall. Hil- 
locks with Tuarfs of Earth,- the Vallies ſomwhat concave 
within : the Towns, Villages, Caſtles, or other remark- 
able Edifices, in ſmall-green moſſie Banks, or Spring-work 
proportional to the Platform : the Forreſts and Woods 
repreſented according to their form and capacitie, with 


ep 
Herbs and Stubs, the great Rivers, Lakes and Ponds to 
| Vu 2 dilate 
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Geographical 
playing-cards, 


dilate themſelvs according to their courl trom ſom Artiti- 
cial Fountain made to paſs in the Garden thorough Chan- 
es, &c. All which may doubtleſs bee Mathematically 
counterfeited, as welhas the Horizontal Dial, and Coat-ar- 
17 of the Houl in Exceter College Garden. 

It is known too that a Gentleman of good Note not far 
from this place caufled the like Geographical Deſcriptions to 
bee curioutly wrought upon his Arras, wherein hee behold- 
eth the Situations and Diſtances of the Countric, as truly 
and morediltin&ly than in any Map whatloever. 

The Autor of the compleat Gentleman telleth ofa Pack of 
French Cards which hee hath ſeen, The four Sutes changed 
into Maps of ſeveral Countries of the four parts of the 
World, and exaQtly colored for their Numbers, the Figures 
I, 2, 3, 9, 10, Oc. ſet over their Heads, For the Kings 
and Queens the PortraiZ7ures of their Kings and Queens in 
their ſeveral Countrie babits,for the Knaves their Peaſants and 
Slaves, &c. 

It is certain that the greateſt and moſt publick affairs of 
any State have their dependance upon forreign Caſes palt, 
or eſpecially preſent. Thereis not fo great an alteration 
in the Whole, as ſom Men think. The Carriage of Mat- 
ters in times-by gon are not ſo unlike the things wee now 
preſently do, as not to giveus aim at the leaſt, The Great 
is the ſame World, as the Little is the ſame Man, though 
now more ſtricken in years ; and. moreover the Compari- 
ſon faijeth in this, that ineverie Age ſom men have attein- 
ed to their own ripeneſs, though to that of the 1/bole Great 
Man none could but the Grandees of the Preſent. Ic yield- 
ecth thas much, that the Face and Pifure of all inſtant ARi- 
ons may bee ſeen by refle&tion in the future ; or if the ſame 
Age look upon the Turk ,or Venetian upon us, and wceupon 
them the like, or not much leſs, will bee the neceſlities 
of converſation with Record and Storie, There can bee 
nothing don in that, without an interview of the Places 
which muſt needs bee ſeen either with our own Eics there, 
or with other Men's in a Map. 


FINIS. 


